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ADVERTISEMENT: 


CHE tranſlator of the abbẽ de 
MABLY's OpszRvATIONS oN 
THE | RoMans is well apprized, 


that for an author to attempt to beſpeak 


the favourable. opinion of the. public, by a 
ſpecious title page, or preface, is no leſs idle 


chan imprudent. One thing, however, he 


can with truth affirm, viz.. that the intrinſic 
merit of abbe MABLY's book, firſt de- 
termined him to undertake a tranſlation of 
it; and that he has had the pleaſure to 
find his own opinion ſupported by that of 


the beſt judges. 


Not therefore, to treſ paſs upon the 


reader's time, he would only beg leave ta 
_ obſerve, that our author's reaſoning appears 


to be every where animated by good ſenſe, 
and a more than ordinary knowledge of 
mankind ; that the civil and military, po- 
licy, as well of the Romans, as of their, 
allies and enemies, is ſet in a clear light; 
and laſtly, that the characters of their great 


| ſtateſmen and generals are drawn with a 
maſterly pen. 
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T hat the Enpliſh- tranſlator is not. ſingular : 

in his opinion of this book, is evident from ö 

f what Mr. Clement ſays of it, in his Nouvelles ö 
L. iteraires of France, for April 1751. 


— 


4. The abbẽ Fr Math, author of the 0- 
t ſervations on the Greeks, has juſt publiſhed b 
te his Obſervations on the Romans, This is a 
& book may very properly be a companion for 
TH Mornteſquion' s Confiderations on the cauſes 
t of the grandeur and detlenſion of the Ro- 
*- mans. Is not this praiſing it enough? Or 
„ will you after this complain of my preju- 
& ices againſt thoſe, of whom I am not other- 
« wiſe over-fond. J have read ſlowly, and 
10 with reflexion, a : work profoundly medi- 
& tated, well connected, pregnant with mean- 
te ing, full of happy conjectures, unravelled 
& intrigues, and matter for ſolutions. F or 
« M. Mably is not one, who, like many 
te others; will evade, or retire before; a dif= 
i ficulty. On the contrary, it flatters his diſ- 
et poſiti tion. It is his taſte. He ſticks cloſely 
to, and gets the better of e every obſtacle.” 
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Argument. Of the government of the Romans under theiv 
kings.” How the gopernment of the commonwealth bas 


| formed and brought to Perfection. What occafined_ 4 
change in its principles. Of the cauſes. that. 1 . 
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"'T the time ho Romulus Jaid the foutide; 
tion of Rome, Italy exhibited a picture of 
2 ſociety in its infancy, being compoſed af al, 
— as many different ſtates, as it contained towns. 
Each republic poſſeſſed” only ſo much territory, as was. 
barely ſufficient to maintain its inhabitants. 1 lived - 
by the labour of their hands; and poverty, which as 

afforded room for few paſſions to act, ſerved inſtead 
of that muftitude of regulations, ſince introduced by 
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2 OBSERVATIONS 
policy, to ſuppreſs thoſe vices which are a neceſſary con- 
Equence of politeneſs and the luxury of great ſtates. 

A ſavage bravery was the only virtue of the run- 
away ſlaves and robbers, to whom Rome ſerved as 
an aſylum. They were by no means citizens, but ſol- 


diers, united by the common deſire of plunder. The 


more need they had to learn obedience, the more dif- 


ficult it was to accuſtom them to the yoke of laws; 


and Romulus, who feared their ſtubborn temper, took 


upon him the character of legiſlator, only to diveſt. 


himſelf of the authority that ſeemed to belong to him. 
After having diſtributed Rome, according to its dif- 
ferent quarters, into tribes and wards, each of which 
was to have a ſuffrage in the Campus Martius and 
Forum, where every thing was determined by a plu- 


rality of votes; he left to the Romans all that in effect 


conſtitutes the ſupreme power, as the right of making 
peace or war, of enacting new laws, of abrogating, 


or changing old ones, and of electing the magiſtrates ®. 


But 


* Romulus divided the Romans into three tribes, 
viz. Tribus Ramnenſium, Tatientium, Lucerum; and 
each tribe into ten curiæ or wards. The Comitia, or 
general aſſemblies of the people, were ſummoned either by 


the tribes or Curiæ, Comitia tributa, Comitia Curiata. 


Each tribe and curia had its place marked out in the Cam- 
pus Martius and Forum. Tarquin the elder doubled the 
number of tribes; and Rome continuing ſtill to increaſe, 
Servius Tullius made a new diſtribution of the citizens. 
He divided the city into four quarters, and its territory 


into ſeventeen. The city tribes were at firſt moſt power- 
ful; but in the year of Rome 450, the cenſor Fabius 


incorporated with them tradeſmen, and thoſe who had been 


ſlaves, Kc. by which means they became contemptible. 
The tribes were ſucceſſively encreaſed to the number 


of thirty-five ;- but that of the curiz remained always 
fixed at thirty, | 
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But this ambitious prince was too fond of command, 


not to take from his ſubjects with one hand what 
he gave with the other; and whilſt, obliged to yield 
to the neceſſity of the times, he pretended to be only 


the inſtrument of their power, he ſecretly endeavoured 


to be the ſpring of their motions. | 

The creation of a ſenate, and the priyileges granted 
it, as that of being the prince's council, of laying before 
the aſſemblies of the people the matters they were 
to deliberate upon, of having the execution of their 
decrees committed to them, or the care of ſeeing the 
laws obeyed, far from being an encroachment on the 
public liberty, would have been its great ſecurity, if 


the prop had had the power of filling up vacancies 


in the ſenate. But as Romulus himſelf had choſen 
the firſt ſenators, he likewiſe reſerved to himſelf the 
right of naming their ſucceſſors at pleaſure; and it is 
eaſy to imagine, how much. this new privilege muſt add 
to the credit of a prince, who was already the chief 
judge of his citizens, the general of the army, and ſu- 
preme in all religious matters. His favour was courted 
to obtain a place in the ſenate; ſo that Romulus, in- 
ſtead of being a ſimple magiſtrate, as he ſhould have 
been, ated the monarch, with a croud of courtiers 
about him ; and the more their number increaſed, the 
more his authority prevailed in the aſſemblies of the 


people. 


Doubtleſs this prince, who faw with pleaſure the 
pride of the new ſenaters, and their ambition to form 
a diſtin body frem the people, was ſenſible, that if 
he ſucceeded in eftabliſhing a diſtinction among the Ro- 
man families, and forming a nobility, the peculiar cha- 


raſter of whom, at all times, and in all places, is to 
| fat a mytual 

hatred . and diverſity of intereſts advantageous to his 
authority. Accordingly, he affected during his whole 


deſpiſe the people, there would thence re 
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reign, to raiſe none to the dignity of a ſenator, but the 
ſons of thoſe who had enjoyed that honour. Numa 
followed his example, without having the ſame views; 
and under his ſucceſſors, the families deſcended from 
the two hundred ſenators created by Romulus, taking 
the advantage of a cuſtom which was favourable to 
them, thought they alone had right to a place in the 
ſenate. Theſe pretenſions gave umbrage to the people, 
and upon their complaining, Tarquin the elder, whoſe 
view was to eraze every mark of equality, that only 


| ſolid foundation of liberty, created a hundred new ſe- 


nators from among the Plebeians * : by which piece 
of policy, he, at the ſame time, ſatisfied the power- 
ful families of the people, who bore with impatience 
the pride and diſtinctions of the Patricians, and con- 
firmed, as yet the precarious ſtate of the nobility. 
From that time, a prince politic enough to take 
the advantage of the paſſions of the Romans, was no 


more obliged to act only as the miniſter of the com- 
monwealth; he ruled the nobles by their ambition to 


be admitted into the ſenate, and by degrees he might, 
according to circumſtances, make uſe of his influence 


with the ſenators to extend his authority over the 
Plebeians, and of the power of theſe laſt to intimi- 


date 


Romulus at firſt created only a hundred ſenators; 


afterwards, when the Sabins were incorporated among 


the Romans, he created a hundred more. They were 


called, out of reſpe&t to their age, Fathers, Patres, 
whence- their poſterity aſſumed the title of Patricians, 


Patricii; Patres certe ab honore, Patriciique progenies 


eorum appellati. Tit. Liv. 1. I. 


The Romans made a diſtinction between the fami- 
lies of the firſt ſenators, and thoſe admitted into the 
ſenate, by Tarquin the elder. Theſe laſt were called 


— 
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date and govern the ſonate. However conſiderable this 
progreſs of the royal prerogative was, it as yet proved 


no wiſe hurtful to the public good. The people 


governed without their being ſenſible of it, fill pre- 
ſerved that dignity of character, without which they 
could not be good citizens; the nobility, over-awed 
by the prince and people, were reſtrained, notwith- 
ſtanding their pride and power, from making extrava- 


gant pretenſions ; and the prince, obliged to proceed 


with the utmoſt caution, and to act only by indirect 


means, could give no occaſion to fear injuſtice and 


violence on his part. In a word, all the parts of 


the ſtate were under a neceſſity to reſpect each other; 


and from this particular intereſt of each order in the 
commonwealth, a remedy was naturally found for any 
tranſient diſturbances ariſing from the paſſions. | 

None but a wicked prince could attempt to alter 
this conſtitution ; ;z and yet its ruin was effected by a 
moderate one: this was Servius Tullius, who, accord- 

ing to hiſtorians, had deſigned to abdicate the crown, 
that his ſubjects might have no other maſters but 


the laws, of which two annual magiſtrates were to be 


the miniſters. Whether it was, that without fore- 
ſeeing the fatal conſequences, he was led after the 
example of his predeceſſors to inlarge the power of 
the Patricians ; or that tired with the debates and noiſy 
proceedings of the Forum, he was afraid they would 
degenerate into Rdition ; or, that he thought it juſt to 
truſt the adminiſtration of the commonwealth to thoſe 
who by their fortune were moſt intereſted in it ; he 
laboured to humble the people, and he ſucceeded under 
the pretext of making a regulation apparently for their 
. 

We muſt call to mind, that in the diviſion which 
Rounlus made of the territory of Rome, each citizen 


=_ had 
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had only two acres of land; and that, their fortakies 


being equal, they contributed equally to the charges of 
the ſtate. Great alterations, however, afterwards hap- 
pened in the poſſeſſions ; and notwithſtanding that ſome 


families enjoyed no patrimony, whilſt others had con- 


fiderably increaſed theirs, yet the ſame method of le- 
vying the taxes was ſtill obſerved. Tullius eaſily per- 
ceived the injuſtice of this proceeding ; the people de- 
manded a remedy for the diſorder, which appeared 
to them intolerable ; and the nobility, perhaps, inform- 
ed of the ſecret deſigns of the prince, or fearing by 
their refiſtance to put the people upon demanding a 
new diviſion of the lands, agreed to pay taxes in pro- 
portion to their riches: Tullius performed the cenſus, 
that is, took the number of the citizens, each giving a 


faithful account of his eſtate. This done, it was an eaſy 


matter to levy the taxes in an Zquitable manner, without 
inakig any change in the old diviſion of the Romans 
into tribes and curiæ; but Tullius, who had fomething 
elſe in view, reſolved to divide his ſubjects into ſix 
claſſes on account of their riches : theſe he afterwards 
fubdivided into an hundred and ninty three centuries, 
each of which was to pay the ſame impoſition. The 
nobility, inriched by their ufury, and by having gotten 
Pöſſeſſion of moſt of the conquered lands, made up 
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themſelves deprived even of the right of voting; for 
it very rarely happened, that, in order to form pub- 
lic decrees, it was afterwards neceſſary to conſult the 
ninety three centuries which comprehended the Ple- 
beians. 

So iel a change in the Roman eben 
threatened their ruin. If the people, tired with ap- 
pearing to no purpoſe in the public aſſemblies, ſhould 

e any violent attempt to recover their authority; 
it was to be feared, they would overturn the ſtate, 
as yet not well eſtabliſhed. If they bore patiently 
this new ſervitude, they muſt neceſſarily fall into that 
kind of ftupidity, which renders the citizen. ufeleſs to 
his country. The nobility, on their part, had obtain- 
ed the empty privilege of forming; a body 
from the Plebeians, and of voting alone in affairs of 
the government, only to lay them under the neceſſity 
of a ſervile compliance with the will of their kings. 
Should they reſolve to make uſe of their, power, by 
making an oppoſition, the ſimple. menace of ſum- 
moning the comitia by tribes or curiz; that is to 
of confounding- them with the people, would be a 
ſufficient curb to their ambition. The royal antho- 
rity, then, by daily acquiring. new force, was | in à fair 
way to engroſs the whole; and yet politicians are unable 
to find out what would have rendered. the Romans 
ſuperior to their neighbours, or at laft have given them 
the empire of the world, had they continued ſubjedt 
to princes, who were not the ſimple magiſtrates of a 
free ſtate. Monarchy is a ſpecies of government very 
fit for a people too — corrupted hy avarice; luxu- 
ry, and a paſſion for pleaſure, to have any love fer 
their country, and whoſe vices the fear of puniſhment 
alone is able to reſtrain; but it is by no means cal- 
culated for a nation that is poor, weak, rude, and 
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' whoſe citizens have neither art; induſtry, nor fortune to 
employ them at home. Befides, as Rome muſt have 


been influenced by the example of its princes, and 
theſe being of quite oppoſite characters, it could have 
had no fixed maxim, or one continued proſpect in 
view: it would have made war or peace, juſt as chance 
ſhould direct. Not to ſpeak of wicked, weak, or vo- 
liptuous kings, who would have brought diſhonour 
upon their kingdom and ſubjects, the Romans had rea- 
ſon to fear even the virtues of ſome of their kings. 


A ſucceſſion of Numas would have ſhut the temple 


of Janus, when they ought to have ſubdued an ene- 
my; One prince would have exerted an heroical cou- 
rage, in ſuch circumſtances as demanded prudence ; and 
another would have been wholly ruled by this laſt, 
when he ſhould have been daring and bold. In a 
word; the Romans, without character, without virtues, 


and happy or miſerable, juſt as they were well or ill 
employed, that is to ſay, having but rarely ſucceſs, 


they would at length have undergone the fate. of Me 
peopts whom they ſubdued. | 


The contempt. ſewn by the great in oppoſition to 


che Hatred of the people, and both their indifference 


for the public good, thoſe neceſſary conſequendes of 


the: changes introduced into the government, gave 


'Tarquin an opportunity of uſurping the crown *, and 
made him entertain hopes of making himſelf abſolute 
maſler of his country. He obſerved the policy of an 
uſurper; he flattered and enriched the ſoldiers, in Or- 


der to attach” them to his intereſt; and at- the ſame 


time that he amuſed the multitude by exhibiting ſhows 
and feſtivals, and erecting public buildings, he found 


means to make away with. ſuch Patricians as gave 


TILE te | 2 him 
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en the Romans 9 
him umbrage, and only ſpared thoſe, who having rie1- 
ther courage to revenge their country, nor the baſe- 
neſs to be quiet ſpeQatcrs of its flavery, had volun- 


tarily baniſhed themſelves from Rome. It cannot be 
denied, that he was a prince of ſuperior talents ; he 


had almoſt accuſtomed the Romans to ahſolute power; 


the comitia, or aſſemblies. of the people were forgat ; 
and it is very probable, that he would have confirm- 
ed his authority, had his ſon committed only ſuch. 
crimes againſt one order of citizens, as flattered the 


. and jealouſy of the reſt, and not been 


of an infamous action, that was a common af- 
2 5 to all who bore the name of Romans, and at 
once inflamed their minds with indignation. 
The Tarquins were baniſnied from Rome * by a 
public decree; the people plundered their palace j the 
hatred which they bore the king, extended to royalty 
itſelf; ſo that they devoted to the infernal gods all 
who ſhould endeavour to introduce it again. Such 
violent proceedings ſeemed to promiſe the return of 
liberty; but the ruin of one tyrant, is. almoſt never 
the deſtruction of tyranny itſelf; and the cauſes which 
had eſtabliſned the arbitrary power of Tarquin in 
Rome, were ſtill an inſurmountable obſtacle to the 
eſtabliſhing the principles of a wiſe republic. The re- 
volution, it is true, - inſpired the Patricians and Ple- 
beians with one mind; which was owing to their dan- 
gers being at firſt the ſame: While the queſtion, was 
only to defend their city, and repel the tyrant, they 
ſnewed the ſame zeal and courage; but as ſoon as 
peace took place, their former jealouſies ſprung up a 


freſh; and at the ſame time, that the ſenate would 


have kept the government of affairs in their hands, 
jon ** pretended to be, free. a 
Brutus 


* This event happened in the 244th year of Rome, 
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Brutus would have been guilty of a groſs overſight, 


had he, when. the eyes of all were fixed on him for 
eſtabliſhing the liberty of Rome, endeavoured to in- 
troduce among the citizens that equality, which con- 
ſtituted their happineſs, before the Romans were diſ- 
tinguiſhed into noble and Plebeian families, and the 
introduction of centuries. To give the Patricians to 
underftand, that they muſt renounce their privileges, 
at a time when they flattered themſelves with poſlel. 
fing all that power which the kings had enjoyed; 


or to make the people ſuſpect that the comitia would 


no more be aſſembled by tribes or curiæ, when they 
were actually in arms for the recovery of their li- 
berty ;- this would have been 'to divert the two orders 
of the commonwealth from the object which demand- 
ed their whole attention, to- ſpirit them up againſt 
one another, and in ſhort to make a diverſion 
A favour of Tarquin and tyranny. Brutus wiſely took 
the rontradictory courſe of ſatisfying at once the pre- 
tenſions of the fenate, and of perſuading the Plebeians, 
that for 'the fature they would only obey the laws, 
which they themſelves had made. I am ſenſible, that 
by this conduR the laws and inclinations of the Ro- 
mans moſt be oppofite to each other; and that do. 
meftic diſſentions muſt be the conſequence of the pri- 
vileges which Brutus gave the ſenate, and the hope 
wherewith he intoxicated the people. Be this as it 
will, Brutus's conduct is approved, becauſe Tarquin is 
at the gates of Rome, and aſſembled formidable forces, 
whereis the inteſtine jars of the Romans is only an 
evil at a diſtance. Time, favourable circumſtances, a 
thouſand unfbreſeen events, might remedy this defect of 
| government ; but nothing lefs than the union of all the 


citizens of Rome could triumph over Tarquin. 
Whas- 
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Whatever power the ſenate and nobility had acquired, 
the people immediately believed they were free, as being 
happy. And as long as Tarquin was feared, they were 
treated with extreme delicacy; but no ſooner was the 
news of his death brought to Rome, than every thing 
changed its appearance“. The common weakneſs of 
mankind, is to judge of their authority, only by the 
abuſe they make of it; and the grandees of Rome 
would have imagined, they had gained nothing by 
the baniſhment of their kings, if they had not govern- 
ed in as arbitrary a manner as theſe had done. The 
conſuls aflembled the comitia only by centaries ; and 
às here the nobility prevailed, they confirmed whatever 
was propoſed to them by the. ſenate, which, in return 
for their complaiſance, allowed them to commit all 
manner of violences upon the Plebeians. They depriv- 
ed them of their eſtates; they condemned them to 
ſlavery, or to ſuffer ignominious puniſhments; each Pa- 
trician was a new Tarquin. But the people, Kill full 
of the promiſes of Brutus, and that pride with which 
the favours of Publicola f inſpired them, had not pur. 
| eee 

* £o nunico erecti patres; erecta plebs; fed patribue 
nimis luxurioſa ea fuit lætitia: plebi, cui ad eam diem 
ſumma ope infervitum erat, injuriæ a primoribus fieri 
cœpere. Tit. Liv. I. 2. | 
Dum metus a Tarquinio, æquo et modeſto jure agi- 
tatum. Dein ſervili imperio patres plebem exercere, de 
vita atque tergo, regio more conſulere ; agra pellere & 
cæteris ex partibus, ſoli in imperio agere, quibus ſævi- 
wr et maxime fœnoris onere oppreſſa plebs, &c. Sal. 
T "The donful Valerius was greatly attached to the 
intereſts of the people. which procured him the ſurname 
df Publicola, During the war with Tarquin, * held 
everal 


ago” = 
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chaſed their liberty 'by a war, wherein ſo wh he- 
toiſm had been diſplayed, to bear with flaviſh mean- 
neſs the yoke of a number of tyrants. 

Rome ſeemed in a manner ſurrounded with dan- 
gerous rocks, and it was next to impoſſible ſhe could 
eſcape them all. If the ſenate and nobles conducted 


themſelves with . ſuch prudence and courage as to main- 


tain the authority they had uſurped, the people muſt be 
ſubje@ to a more intolerable ſervitude than that they had 
ſuffered under the Tarquins : for. ariſtocracy is always 
worle than monarchy. The Plebeians, deſpiſed, oppreſſed, 

and conſequently bad citizens of a country they had no 


ſincere affection for, would have found no advantage in 


obeying the ſenate and Patricians, rather than the very 
enemies of Rome. The Volſci, the Hernici, and the 
Fidenates would have been dangerous neighbours ; for 
in order to ruin. the commonwealth, they would have 
made uſe of the internal defect of its government, where- 
by the greateſt part of the citizens would have been detach- 
ed from its intereſt. The commonwealth, which, in 
its as yet weakly and infant ſtate, had need of every 
citizen, and of multiplying its powers and ability, by 
the emulation inſpired by hberty, would have only arm- 
ed ſlaves for its defence; but ſlaves never yet proved 
good defenders of their country. Thus the ſenate, 
having no reſource in dangers, would at laſt have ruin- 
ed the ſtate, and ſeen that power. paſs into the. hands 
of ſome of their enemies, which Her would not ſhare 


with the Plebeians.; On 


ſeveral comitia by tribes, and it was in one of theſe 
aſſemblies, that Valerius cauſed his faſces to lower, to 
fignify that the ſupreme power reſided in the aſſemblies of 
the people. He alſo paſſed a law, whereby it was enacted, 


that an appeal ſhould lie from the ſentences of the ma- 
Feen to the people, which from him was called the 


alecian la w. 
5 | 
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On the other hand, had the people, exaſperated by 
the injuries received from the nobles, and always un- 
bounded in their ambition, oppreſſed the ſenate by 
endeavouring to throw off its yoke, the condition of 
the Romans would have been nothing more happy. 
The government would have been changed into down- 
right democracy. Now the works of all political wri- 
ters, are full of contempt for this kind of government, 
which always borders upon anarchy, and where the 
multitude, abuſing at pleaſure the ſupreme authority, 
have ſometimes all the fury and caprice of a tyrant, 
and at other times all the puſilanimity of a- weak 

rince. 3 95 

There was ſtill greater reaſon to fear, that the com- 
monwealth of Rome would undergo the ſame revo- 
lutions which cauſed ſo much diſorder in moſt of the 
cities of Greece, after that kingly government was put 
down. Their government had aſſumed no certain form, 
and the nobles and people, maſters of the ſtate in their 
turns, mutually exerted their whole force to ruin each 
other. If the Romans had been expoſed to the ſame ca- 
lamities, always ſlaves to tyrants, and wholly taken up 
with their domeſtic heart-burnings, they would, like 
the Greeks, have ſacrificed their country to the par- 
ticular intereſts of the factions and parties that tore 
it to pieces. | 8 

Happily, when the people began to complain of 
che injuries they ſuffered, the horror, inſpired by the 
violent proceedings of Tarquin, againſt royalty, ſtill 
ſubſiſted in its full force, notwithſtanding the tyranny 
of the Patricians. Conſequently, in the commonwealth, 
there was not to be found a Sp. Caſſius *, nor any 

| | of 
He was the firſt of the Romans that aſpired at 
royalty. In the year of Rome 263, being made conſul 
| | with 
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of thoſe ambitious ſpirits, who in aftertimes made an art 
of creating jealouſies, and whoſe only aim was by means 
of the diſorders of the ſtate, to make a party capable of 
enabling them to uſurp the ſovereignty. It is by no means 
improbable, that in the beginning of the troubles, the 
people might have been deceived, and inſenſibly led 
into ſuch proceedings, as would have carried them to 
the greateſt exceſs; but they were incapable of ſuch 
a conduct, ſo long as they were guided by their own 
inclinations. - The Plebeians, except in the caſe of jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt, were accuſtomed to reſpect the ſe- 
nate. They highly valued the advantage of an il- 
| luſtrious 


with Proculus Virginius, he propoſed the agrarian law, 


- 


that is to ſay, a law ordaining, that after an account 


was taken of the conquered lands, which the nobles 
had got poſleſſion of, or purchaſed at a low price, they 
ſhould be equally divided among all the citizens. Hiſ- 


torians tell us, that Caſſius's only view in propoſing 


a law, which muſt neceſſarily cauſe ſuch diſtractions, was 
in order to make himſelf maſter of Rome. The people, 
penetrating his deſigns, were ſo far from ſeconding, that 
they abandoned him to the reſentment of the nobles, 
who put him to death, without having the addreſs to 
charge Caſſius's law, with the hatred which they bore 
its author. „ | 

This reſpect muſt be principally attributed to the 
uſage of clients, eſtabliſhed by Romulus. When this 
prince had created a ſenate, he ordered every Pleheian 
to chooſe a patron out of their number, who was obliged 
to grant him their protection. The clients paid great 


honour to their protector; they attended him in the 


ſtreets, and could not refuſe him their votes, when he 
ſtood candidate for any magiſtracy. If the patron was 
poor, his clients taxed themſelves, in order to raiſe a 


ſum to marry his daughters, diſcharge his debts, or pay 
bis ranſom when taken priſoner of war. A patron and 


has 
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luſtrious birth, at the ſame time that they hated thoſe 
who poſſeſſed it; and the pomp of magiſtracy and 
command, wrought upon their imagination in ſpite of 
them. Beſides, after they had defended Rome, at the 
expence of their blood, every private citizen loved it 
as the work of his own hands, looked upon it as 
a trophy erected to his valour, and thought himſelf 
in ſome ſort accountable for the grandeur, to which, 
upon the faith of ſeveral oracles, it was to rife. 

The people therefore, weary with aſking relief, con- 
tented themſelves with going into voluntary baniſhment, 


when they ought to have taken vengeance on their 


tyrants, by an exemplary puniſhment. The leſs rea- 
ſon this conduct gave to ſuſpet ſome deſign in its 
authors, the leſs was the government in danger 
of being changed into pure democracy ; but this 
was only eſcaping one danger to fall into another, 
It was natural for the nobility to make a bad uſe 
of the moderation of the Plebeians, in order to eſta- 
bliſh and thoroughly confirm their power ; and they 
would have eaſily ſucceeded, by only pretending to give 
up a part of it. -Happily, all the ſenators did not view 
the retreat of the people to the ſacred mount“ in 


the ſame light. Some of them, headed by Appius 


Claudius, an auſtere and inflexible man, were ſa 


imprudent as to be for puniſhing, or at leaſt contemn- 
Ing the revolted ; others, influenced by Menenius A- 


grippa, and the family of the Valerii, dreaded the 
| con- 


/ 


his client could not give evidence againſt each other. 
Theſe rights were ſacred among the Romans, and the 
uſage was not wholly aboliſhed, even after the creation 


of the tribunes of the people. 


* It was in the year of Rome 259, or fifteen after 
the baniſhment of the Tarquins, that the people retired 


to the ſacred mount. 
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conſequences, and in vain endeavoured to concea. their 
fear under the appearance of prudence. There lay 
indeed, a mean | courſe between the indiſcreet ſeverity 
of Appius, and the timorous weakneſs of the Valerii, 
and that was to prevent the demands of the people, 
by ſhewing them ſome favour, as the paſſing a law 
whereby part of their debts ſhould be diſcharged, the 
uſury leſſened, or ſome lands belonging to the ſtate 
diſtributed among the pooreſt citizens. But ſuch was 
the fermentation of paſſions at that juncture, as to 
hinder this courſe from being taken, while the ſenate 
neglected their true intereſts for long debates. The 
more hot ſome were in defending their opinions, the 
more obſtinate were the reſt in maintaining their ground. 
While they thus deliberate, provoke each other, and 
of two oppoſite opinions form a third, which at once 
diſcovers the dread the ſenate was in, and their ex- 
treme backwardnefs to do the malecontents juſtice; 
the Plebeians have time to reflect upon their preſent 
ſituation, and take a view of their forces. They call 
to mind the vain promiſes, by which they had ſo 
often been deceived; they appoint themſelves com- 
manders; they now no longer complain only of what 
was paſt, but alſo provide for the future; their fears 
muſt be removed, their condition ſecured, and the ſe. 
nate is at laſt compelled to treat with chem, and by 
granting them magiſtrates, to give them a power which 
mult neceſſarily inſpire them with ambition. 

The deputies of the ſenate thought they had gain- 
ed a great deal, by taking the advantage of the im- 
prudent eagerneſs of the people to return into Rome, 
not to ſtipulate, except in a vague manner, the pri- 
vileges and rights af the tribunes that were to be 
elected. But if the nobles, by this piece of policy, 


thought 82 gave up oma, "0 or at leaſt reſerved a 
+ Hy £1." * 2 oY 25: 2 ! 4 +64 | prętext 
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pretext to get looſe of their engagements in more fa 
vourable circumſtances; the people, on their part, 
thought they had obtained much more than had been 
yielded them; and each party extending their pre- 
tenſions by means of the. obſcurity, or indeterminates 
neſs of the articles that had been agreed upon, the 
commonwealth: muſt {till be agitated by the attempts 
of malecontents, as its diſorders were only palliated. 
The tribuncs had neither any external badge of - 
magiſtracy, nor even a tribunal : ſeated in a humble 
manner at the door of the ſenate-houſe, they were not 
permitted to enter but when called by the conſuls; and 
their whole: office conſiſted in oppoling: the deerees of 
that body, when they thought them + prejudicial te 
ene intereſb of che Plebeiars. Perhaps, it was füll 
poſſible to bring the tribuneſhip into oblivion. Had 
not the great continued to give way to their deſire 
of ruling after an arbitrary manner, the people would 
have forgot there was any occaſion for a protector. 
It was tlie pride of the nobles that inſpired the tribues 
with ambition, and made the prorogatives of theſe now 
magiſtrates, which they were io enjoy in quality of de- 
fenders of the people, particularly known. Notwithſtand- 
ing that Martius Coriolanus was onè of the moſt Honour- 
able men in the commonwealth, he; at a time when Rome 
was fore” diſtreſſed! by famine, was the author of thay 
deteſtable advice, not to relieve the people) but on 
condition, that they ſhould renounce the privileges they 
hath ufùrped upbn the ſacred mount. By tlis we may 
form a judgment of the inclinations of the great: but the 
more they endeavoured to humble and rum the tribunes 
the more theſe! magiſtrates were ſenſibio, that the de- 
fenſive part, to which they were reduced was far froni 
ſocuring the Plebeians: im orden to defend them with“ 
3 it was s neceſſary to have the courage to 
©; tort O. ue af Cilgvy abt 
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act on the offenſive. They made an attempt, and in 
a-ſhort time they aſſumed the privilege of aſſembling 
the comitia, and that even by tribes, in affairs wherein 
the people were directly concerned, as the election 
of magiſtrates and actions brought againſt Plebeians, 


als too, as being authoriſed by the Valerian law, 


and the eſtabliſhment of general regulations. | 
This ſucceſs of the tribunes changed the whole form 


of government; for after the people had again taken 


poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty, which they had enjoyed 
before the creation of centuries, Rome began to exhibit 
the pattern of a perfect commonwealth. I have endea- 
voured in another work *, to unravel the art where- 
by Lycurgus at the ſame time entruſted the people 
of Sparta with the whole ſupreme power, and yet freed 
this democracy from the defects natural to it, and be- 
ſides inriched it with all thoſe advantages which ſeem 

more peculiar to ari d ocratic and monarchical govern- 
ments.. I ought here to remark, that hazard produced 
ad Rome what the wiſeſt of legiſlators had done in 


his country. Lycurgus ordained, that the people ſhould 
be the arbiters of all the operations in the common- 


wealth, in order to inſpire them with thoſe, virtues 


which the love of liberty and of their country pro- 


duce in free men; but the different branches of gab. 
lic authority, which the whole body of the people is 


incapable of wiſely diſcharging, he entruſted to diffe- 

rent magiſtrates ; and by this means compoſed a mixt 

government, the ſeveral. parts of which were ſo at- 
_ tempered together, that they could neither negle® their 


duty, or abuſe their truſt. 


Sparta had two kings, Rome two conſuls ; and theſe 


kings and conſuls, under different names, exerciſed 
the ſame — i time of 1 they were not 


only 


4 The 3 on 160 1 See the firſt book. 
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only ſubject to the laws, the authority of which it was 
their duty to maintain, but hkewiſe true ſubjects, the 
people being their judges. It was only at the head of 


armies, that the commonwealth entruſted them with 


abſolute power, without which it is impoſſible for a ge- 


neral to have great ſucceſs; and by this means, poſſeſſed 


what is moſt advantageous in a monarchy. 
However great the prerogatives of the ſenate of 


Lacedæmon were, thoſe of the Roman ſenate were 


no leſs conſiderable. To it was committed the 
care of the public treaſury; it alſo repreſented 
the whole majeſty of the ſtate, had the right of re- 
ceiving and ſending ambaſſadors, of propoſing all mat- 
ters to be deliberated upon by the people, of ſeeing 
them put in execution after they had been approved 
in the forum; and laſtly, of making proviſional de- 
crees, which had the force of laws, unleſs an appeal 
was made before the people. Theſe two reſpectable 
bodies, were the ſoul ef their ſeveral countries; they 
directed and preſerved them in the midſt of thoſe rocks 
with which democracy is ſurrounded. They enabled 
the people to diſcuſs what regarded their own intereſts, 
to keep to certain and fixed principles, and to pre- 


ſerve one uniform deſign. Polybius obſerves, that if 


we conſider the authority of the conſuls. the ſenate, 
and people ſeparately, we ſhall by turns be induced 
to think the government of the Romans monarchi- 
cal, ariſtocratic, and popular. In effect, it poſſeſſed the 
advantages of them all, as the commonwealth found 
within itſelf that quick and ſpeedy action *, which is 


the characteriſtic of monarchy ; ; that conſtancy of de- 


ſign, nien! is only known 3 in ariſtocratic governments; 
C2 \ and 


* Reges non liberi ſolum b omnibus, ſed 
domini rerum temporumque, trahunt conſiliis * 
non ſequuntur. Tu. Liv. I, 9. 
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and that zeal, fire and enthuſiaſm, which deahocracy 
alone is capable of producing. 

If at Sparta every thing concurred to eſtabliſh ſtill 
more and more the government I have been praiſing, 
it was far otherwiſe at Rome; the very manner in 
which it had been formed, ſeemed to foretel its ruin. 
So important a revolution as the re-eſtabliſhment of 
che comitia by tribes could not be brought about 
without exciting great commotions in the forum. The 


ſenate made an extreme oppoſition to the deſigns of 


the tribunes, and theſe magiſtrates being unable to 
ſucceed any other way but by exceeding all bounds, 
puſhed their attempt ſo far as to violate the majeſty 
of the conſuls *. The injuries done and ſuffered by 
both parties on this occaſion, were of too atrocious a 
nature not to be followed by new outrages. It was 
natural for the people, | tranſported by their ſucceſs 
and paſſion, to. abuſe their victory, by ſuffering no 
other authority in the commonwealth but their own. 
They would certainly have ruined the government, 
by aboliſhing the ſenate, if another object had not 
made a diverſion in favour of this laſt body, and ſe- 
cured their -privileges with thoſe of the conſuls. 

As the re-eftabliſhment of the comitia by tribes was 
les prejudicial to the ſenators than the ſimple Patri- 
cians, their conduct muſt of conſequence be different. 
Fo the former was left the pomp and ornaments of 


the 


172 Concitati __ velucs, ad ads ſe expedi- 
unt: apparebatque omne diſcrimen addeſſe, nihil cui- 
quam ſanctum, non publici fore, non privati juris. Hyig: 
tantæ tempeſtati quum le conſules obtuliſſent, facile ex- 
perti ſunt parum tutam majeſtatem ſine viribus eſſe. 
Violatis lictoribus, faſcibus fractis, e foro in curiam com- 
pelluntur, incerti quatenus Volero. et Via: 
Tit. Liv, I. 2. 
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che empire with a conſiderable part of the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs; whereas the latter were deprived of 
all the authority they had enjoyed in the aſſemblies 
of the Campus Martius and Forum. Beſides, the ſe- 
nate being compoſed of the moſt grave men in 
the commonwealth, acted with moderation, as having 


antient uſages and reſpected laws to plead in favour 


of their prerogatives. But the nobility, who owed their 
origin to corruption, and whoſe whole grandeur, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, had been acquired by ſtealth, 
were, in order to defend their pretended rights, obliged 
to make uſe of force, inſtead of a juſt title. Hence 


it was, that they acted with ſuch violence, that the 


ſenate, notwithſtanding their oppoſition to the demands 
of the people, appeared only to perform the office of 
mediators between the Patricians and tribunes. 

This difference of bchaviour among the great, de- 


' termined that of the people. They ceaſed to attack 


the ſenate, in order to be at full liberty to indulge 
their paſſion for humbling the nobility. The Patri- 
cians had aſſumed ſeveral peculiar prerogatives ; they 
alone could be inveſted with the dignity of ſenator, 
of curule magiſtracies, and the office of pontiffs. The 
tribunes exerted themſelves ſueceſſively to overthrow 
all theſe privileges; and notwithſtanding the diſ- 
putes which conſtantly prevailed in the forum, and 
that with ſuch violence, that moſt hiſtorians were of 
opinion, the ſtate was juſt ready to be embroiled in 
a civil war, the principles of government daily acquir- 
ed more ſolidity. The loites ſuſtained by the nobi- 
lity tended in ſome ſort to confirm the rights of the 
conſuls and ſenate ; for the more the people flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of ſharing the magiſtracies, 
and other places with the Patricians, the more careful 


they muſt be not to bring them into contempt. 
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Tf the Romans forbore to take up arms againſt each 
other, at a time when the Plebeians had no other way 
to ſhake off the yoke impoſed on them, or when the 


power of the tribunes reached no farther than ſimply. 


to oppoſe the decrees of the ſenate, and thereby ſuſ- 
pend the executive part of the government, and throw 
the ſtate into a ſort of anarchy ; how was it poſſible 
they ſhould come to extremities, when none of theſe 
Inconveniencies were to be feared ? The people could 
not begin a civil war, as having a tribunal where th-y 


might ſummon their enemies, and take vengeance in 


a judicial way, for the injuries they had received ; 
and the manner in which they attacked the Patricians 
hindered theſe laſt from: committing the firſt hoſtili- 
Though the Plebeians had power ſufficient to op- 
preſs the nobility in a moment, it was impoſlible, 
notwithſtanding the ſpite they bore them, they ſhould 


ſo much as entertain a thought of it. The mind opens 


to ambition only by degrees; it is one advantage which 
invites to a ſecond; for what monſtrous contradiction 
would we not find between an extravagant decree, by 
which the tribunes ſhould demand.the whole privi- 
leges of the Patricians to 'be aboliſhed, and the ex- 
treme moderation obſerved by the people in their 
retreat to the ſacred mount? This very people, on 
the contrary, after having gained an advantage, of- 
ten appeared aſhamed of their victory. Sometimes 
they repaired the injury they had done the nobles, 
by chuſing their tribunes out of this laſt body. It 
is well known, that they raiſed none but Patri- 
cians to the office of military tribune *, though 
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they had ſhewn the greateſt eagerneſs to ſhare the faſces 


with them. The tribunes, that they might not drive 


the nobles to deſpair, were obliged to conceal part of 
their ambition. The nobles, therefore, being never 
in danger of loſing their privileges all at once, lay 
under no neceſſity of taking the deſperate courſe of 
involving the ſtate in deſtructive broils. Each event 
prepared way for that which followed ; thus the law, 
authoriſing the Plebeians to ſtand candidates for the 
military tribuneſhip, was an omen they would one day 
be conſuls, and previouſly tended to comfort the nobi- 


lity for that revolution. | 


In reading the Roman hiſtory, it is not ſufficiently 


attended to, that the Romans, after that the tribunes 
had re-eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of aſſembling the comi- 


tia by tribes, had their hands bound down by the 


very form of their government. Each citizen had a 
voice in the deliberations - of the forum. The liberty 


of complaining, of murmuring, of propoſing and ex- 
plaining their reaſons, was a kind of ſalutary tranſpi- 


ration to the whole body of the commonwealth, and 


hindered noxious humours from gathering to a head. 
People judge of the ſituation of the Romans, by that of 
the nations they are converſant with at preſent. We 


do not ſee that commotions which are uſeful to a poor 


and uncorrupted people, will neceſſarily prove deſtruc- 


tive to a nation, where avarice and luxury have ftif- 


fled all love of the public good, and rendered the citi- 
zens only ſenfible of their perſonal intereſt. But at pre- 
| C 4 N ſent, 


authoriſing them to ſtand candidates for the conſulſhip 
equally with the nobles. It was agreed by accommo- 
dation, that the Plebeians might enjoy all the honours 
of that magiſtracy, under the name of military tribunes, 
and not that of conſuls. * 
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ſent, when Whole provinces __ only one com- 


munity ; when a ſmall number of the citizens engroſs 
the whole riches of the itate, while the reſt, depreſ- 
fed by their miſery or employment, ſubſiſt only by the 
vices of he rich, are ſubject only becauſe oppreſſed, and 

poſſeſs nothing but their induſtry, which binds them to 
no party or form of government ; what would be the 
conſequence, if the ſame commotions preyailed in them 
as did in the commonwealth of Rome, (uppofing they 
bad the ſame re ations, connections, and ties, which 
united the Romans, and opened a thouſand ways for 
a reconciliation, while the ſtate, ſo to ſpeak, was con- 
fined within the walls of one city ? The Giviſions of 
the Romans would degenerate into a civil war in moſt 
Rates of Europe, both becauſe they are not free, and 
becanſe their manners being already corrupted, they 
would by that means be rendered ftill worſe. The 
'Romans, on the contrary, were uncorrepted, and their 


diſſentions, occaſioned by their attempt to ruin the pre- 


rogatives of birth, which can never be allowed but at 
the expence of honour, merit, and ability, only gave 
them a greater reliſh for virtue ®. | 

Hiſtorians tells us, that when the people were ambi- 


tious of ſharing the magiſtracies with the nobles, they 


endeavoured to render themſelves worthy of them ; 
and the Patricians, on their part, ſtrove to keep "the 
Plebeians at a diſtance, by ſurpaſſing them as much by 
the luftre of their virtues as by that of birth. The 
mare offices there were for which the Plebeigns might 

ſtand 


4 hn in his e diſlextatians on Tit. Pi- 
vy, has proved, that liberty cannot ſubſiſt long in 2 re- 
public where * arg nobles. The nobility think them- 
ſelves deſigned fo: r or They are, ſays be, 3 
vermin which inſenſibly corrode and ſap the foundations 


of liberty. 
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ſtand candidates along with the nobles, the greater 


was the incentive to merit; and from this general emu- 
lation, ſprung that multitude of great men, to whom 
the grandeur of the commonwealth was owing. The 
nice and mutual attention which theſe two orders of 
citizens had upon each others conduc, wound up all 
the ſprings of the government. The great not dar- 
ing now to uſurp the conquered lands, accuſtomed 
themſelves to a mediocrity of fortune, which for a 
long time kept out luxury. They acquired glory and 
reſpect independent of riches; poverty was even ho- 
nourable ; the citizens, wholly taken up with public 
affairs, looked with more indifference upon their do- 
meſtie intereſts, and inſenſibly contracted the habit of 
preferring the public good. 0 
Revenge, hatred, pride. jealouſy, and other paſſions, 
whence, one would think, nothing but fatal conſequen- 
ces could be expected, by interfering with each other, 
Increaſed the number of the laws, and ſtrengthened 
their authority. Good laws would have only made 
the Romans wiſe and free; whereas the commotions 
- occaſioned by the enacting theſe laws, raiſed their cha- 
racter to that of heroes. Laws wiſely connected to- 
gether, would have been ſufficient to keep the magiſ- 
trates within the bounds of their duty and of good 
ſenſe; but ſomething farther was neceſſary to make 
the conſuls devote themſelves for the preſervation of 
their country, or to ſacrifice the life of their ſons in 
order to keep up diſcipline. - New magiſtractes were 
created, only to ſerye as a check upon the nobility, 
ſome of whoſe privileges were to be taken from them, 
Thee proved of infinite ad vantage to the whole body 
of the commonwealth, as ſerving to confirm its liber- 
ty, by eſtabliſhing a greater equality among the ma- 
* | g giſtrates, 
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giſtrates, and, making them more aſliduous in the diſ- 
charge of their offices. 

J ought not to paſs over in a light manner the 
eſtabliſhment of cenſors, who, though only deſigned 
to take the cenſus, or number of the citizens in the 
abſence of the conſuls, ſoon aſſumed to themſelves 
the reformation of manners. Both the orders of the 
commonwealth were equally ſubject to their power. 
They opened a way into the ſenate, to the citizen 
who deſerved that diſtinction; and expelled from it the 
ſenator, that had rendered himſelf unworthy of his 
place there. They took from the knights the badges 
of their dignity, and degraded a ſimple Plebeian to a 
leſs honourable tribe, than that in which he was in- 


rolled. The vigilance of theſe magiſtrates was an uſe- 


ful check upon the natural inconſtancy of mankind, and 
that negligent ſupineneſs, which is ſo much the more 
dangerous to a ſtate, as, without openly violating the 
laws, it firſt leſſens their authority, then inſenſibly ſuf- 
fers them to fall into oblivion, and at laſt entirely 
abrogates them, though no one is able to aſſign the 
date of their fall. 'The cenſors puniſhed only thoſe 
faults, which tended to licentiouſneſs; and formed, as 
it were, a ſtrong bulwark between the Romans and 
corruption. Thus it was the commonwealth acquired 
a habit of that auſterity of manners, which contributed 
more to their ſucceſs in war, than even to gain the 


praiſes of poſterity. 
I beg leave to make a few refleQions on an ob- 


ject no leſs intereſting than the pretended danger the 
Romans were in during their diſſentions. As they 
had . feveral occaſions equally preſſing, it was neceſ- 


ſary to eſtabliſh certain laws, and a fixed manner of pro- 
 Ceeding ; ; 
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ceeding; for till the time of the Decemvirs ®, the jun 
had followed no other rules of giving judgment, than 
thoſe - preſcribed by natural equity ; ; It was alſo neceſſary 
to provide for a multitude of citizens without patrimo- 
nies ; ſometimes again, they were whoily taken up 
with ſome general regulation, or an impeachment 
brought againſt a magiſtrate, who had incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the tribunes; one affair ſerved to divert 
them from the reſt, and the people ſometimes ſeemed 
to forget, how much it was their intereſt to humble 
the Patricians. Beſides, it was no eaſy matter for the 
tribunes to conduct themſelves with ſuch prudence, as 
to intimidate the nobles, or to make them take ſome 
violent courſe ; if, in order to increaſe their power, 
they aſſociated new colleagues, they, on the contrary, 
only weakened themſelves, and gave the nobles a more 
ſure and eaſy way to obſtruct their deſigns by ſome" of 
their own number +. Is the odious law to be abrogat- 
ed, which prohibits the people to contract alliances with 
Patrician families 1? It happens before they have de- 

| prived 


* Tt was in the year of Rome 300, that is to ſay, 
56 years after the baniſhment of the Tarquins, that the 
Decemvirs publiſhed the laws of the twelve tables. This 
was the firſt code which the Romans had. 

+ The oppoſition of one tribune to the demand of 
his colleague, put a ſtop to his proceedings; aud the 
nobility had ſometimes the 2 to gain ſome of them 
to their intereſt. 

t The Decemvirs enacted this law in their laſt table, 
which would have greatly facilitated the eſtabliſhment 
of their tyranny, by cutting off all means of union be- 
tween the two orders of the ſtate. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus judiciouſly obſerves, that, in order to ſecure their 
public — it was — to aboliſh this tyran- 

nical 
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prived their enemies of their prerogatives, by which 
means they are reduced to the diiagreeable ſituation 
of oppoſing them for the future with leſs ſucceſs. For 
it muſt be acknowledged that in a Republic, where 
every thing for a long time had concurred to gain the 
- nobles reſpect, the advantage of making alliances with 
them, muſt 3 add to the number of their crea- 
tures, and draw over the moſt powerful Plebeians from 
the fide of the people : hence it is obſerved, that from 
that time, the diſputes of the Romans began to be 


leſs violent. It would be tedious to take notice of all 
the 
nical law, ſo injurious to the people. But this was 
what te tribunes bad little at heart; it was their in. 
tereſt to keep the people always equally incenſed againſt 
the Patricians. It was therefore imprudent in them to 
abrogate the law of the Decemvirs, before they had de- 
ived the nobility of all their privileges. I obſerve 
Þy the by, that the nobles were not immediately ſen- 
ſible of this blunder in the protectors of the people. 
When they ought to have ſtudiouſly concealed their joy, 
and only pretended to defend their rights out of po- 
„ and that no farther than was neceſſary to make 
the people believe they granted them a'favour, they in- 
dulged their pride. If we may credit what Livy makes 
the tribune Canuleius fay, the Patricians thought it 
ſtrange, that nature had given the ſame organs to the 
| populace as to themſelves; quod ſpiratis, quod vocem 
mittitis, quod formas hominum habetis, indignantur. 
To this fooliſn vanity of the nobility, it was owing, 
that a regulation in itſelf ſo advantageous to them, be- 
came very fatal in its conſequences; for the people, in 
order to be revenged for the contempt ſhewn them by 
the nobles, aſpired to the conſulſnip itſelf, by 1 2 
law, authoriſing them to enjoy that office, under the 
name of the — — 
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the overſights which the tribunes were guilty of, and 
which hindered the ſuccefs of their undertaking *. 
Alfter all that has been ſaid, it may be aſked, whe- 

ther the commetions of the Forum were too violent 
on the one hand, or maintained with too great wit- 
fulneſs on the other? Some unforeſeen event always 
prevented their bad confequences. The neighbours of 
Rome thinking this a circumſtance favourable to their 
ambition or vengeance, made an incurſion upon their 
territories; but here eve y Roman was intereſted to 
defend his patrimony, his fields, and harveſt. The peo- 
ple no longer give ear to the tribunes, and at their re- 
turn from the wars, reſume with leſs heat the affair 
they had poſtponed. On the moſt urgent occaſions, 
the ſenate had another reſource, which was to create 
a Dictator, who was rather an abſolute king than ma- 
giſtrate, as being abliged to conſult neither the ſenate, 
people, or magiſtrates, whoſe offices immediately cea- 
ſed. He made uſe of his abſolute authority te ſuſpend 
the diſorders of the Forum, and divert the attention 
of the people to ſomething elſe. 

In a word, need we any other proof, that the Ro- 
man commonwe:lth was in no danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by a civil: war, than the flowneſs of the tri- 

bunes 


one Volſcius. accuſed, Ceſo Quintius; of having aſ- 
ſaſſinated his brother. As this calumny was the con- 
trivance of the tribunes, it concerned them much to 
prevent its being laid open; ſo that it became a ſort 
of ſhield to the Patricians. When the tribunes propoſed 
any new law, the conſuls, ſays Livy, demanded judg- 
ment to be paſſed upon Volſcius, ſo that each fide kept 
the other in awe; eadem modo conſules legem, tribu- 
ni judicium de Volſcio impediebant, 1. 3. Fhe Patri- 
cians had even the imprudenee to cauſe Volſeius to be- 
puniſhed in the dictatorſhip of Quintius Cincinnatus. 
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bunes progreſs? There was near a century and an 
half, between the firſt creation of this office, and the 
tribuneſhip of Licinius, Stolo, and Sextius, when the 
Plebeians were allowed to ſhare the conſulſhip, and all 
other offices with the nobility ; beſides, the concluſion 
of this great work muſt be forwarded by fortune. 

Livy relates, that M. Fabius Ambuſtus, head of the 
Fabian family, had married one of his daughters to 
a Patrician called Ser. Sulpicius, and the other to C. 
Licinius Stolo, a ſimple Plebeian. One day the wife 
of this laſt happened to be with her ſiſter, when Sul- 
picius, then military tribune, returned from the ſenate ; 
and the lictors beating the door with their faſces to 
fignify his return, young Fabia was ſtartled ac the 
noiſe, as not being accuſtomed to it, upon which her 
fiſter gave her to underſtand, that there was no rea- 
ſon to be afraid, but did it with ſuch ſhyneſs, as might 
make her ſenſible of the diſtance there was between 
them two. Stolo's wife, being touched to the quick, 
had neither the. ſpirit to deſpiſe the vanity of her fiſter, 
nor to conceal her reſentment, though ſhe was aſhamed 
to diſcover the motives of it. 

Her father and huſband at length, by much entreaty, 
got the ſecret from her; ſhe confeſſed, that it gave her the 
utmoſt concern to think, that though ſhe was come of the 
ſame blood with the wife of Sulpicius, yet it was unlawful 
for her huſband to bear the chief offices in the com- 
monwealth. Fabius had the weakneſs to enter into 
all the views of his ſon-in-law, whom his love for 
Fabia had inſpired with ambition. Stolo aſſociated L. 
Sextius, whoſe courage and eloquence put him in a 
condition of attempting the greateſt enterprizes. . They 
both together ſollicited the tribuneſhip, and were no 
ſooner at the head of the people, than they propoſed 
and paſled a law, ordaming that the commonwealth 

ſhould 
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ſhould for the future be governed only by conſuls, and 
th:t one of the two ſhould neceſſarily be choſen out 
of the body of the people. 

From that time, the ſenate was open without any 
diſtinction to Plebeians and Patricians. Cenſors, præ- 
tors, pontiffs, in a word, every office might be con- 
ferred upon them; they even enjoyed the honours of 

the dictatorſnip *®. As birth had no longer any pe- 
culiar privileges, the diſtinẽ ion eſtabliſt: ed in the 
nobles and people diſappeared, and made way for the 
moſt compleat equality. Their rights were ſo blend- 
ed, as to be inſeparable; different intereſts were now 
impoſible , , and it is from this period, that the diſſen- 
tions of the Forum ceaſed, and that Rome enjoy ed a 
happy calm. 
Ihe tribunes had never made any attack upon the 
dignity of the ſenate and conſuls, except in an in- 
direct manner, and ſo far as it was unavoidable, in 
order the more effectually to humble the nobles; but 
now ſo far from continuing to bring them into diſ- 
credit, the vanity of Stolo's ſucceſſors, and of the moſt 
conſiderable Plebeians, was engaged to promote their 
intereſt. If there ſtill remained any ſubject of diſpute 
in the commonwealth, it could only be in relation to 
the agrarian laws. But theſe laws, firſt propoſed by 
the conſul Sp. Caſſius, and which, till the tribuneſhip 

--; 4 _ 


® The firſt dictator was created in the year of Rome 
255, four years before the retreat of the people to the 
ſacred mount. Sextius was the firſt Plebeian who ob- 
tained the conſulſhip, which was in the year of Rome 
388. The firſt Plebeian diftator was C. Martius Ru- 
- tilus, who being advanced to that honour, in the year 
397, named C.  Plantius, another Plebeian, for the maſter 
of the horſe. ” The ſame Rutilus was cenſor, and I. 
Philo was the firſt Plebeian raiſed to the office of prætor. 
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of Licinius Stolo, had met with no ſucceſs, were dif- 
regarded, either becauſe: people were accuſtomed to 
ſee them rejected, or becauſe it was impoſſible to put 
them in execution. In effect, it was not poſſible to 
eſtabliſh a juſt diſtinction between the lawfub patrimony 
of each particular perſon, and what he had acquired 
by unwarrantable means, in ſo rude times as were 
the firſt ages of the Roman commonwealth, when the 
titles of property, and the public records of contracts 
were unknown. Beſides, Licinius had put an end to 
that affair, by enacting two las, the one of which 
ordained, that creditors ſhould: deduct from their prin- 
cipal what ſums they had received as intereſt ; and the 
other, made it unlawful for any citizen to poſſeſs. more 
than five hundred acres of land. 

The Romans, by the time that Licinius's tribuneſhip 
expired, had conquered a confiderable part of Italy; 
and however powerful: the nations were, with whom 
they might wages war for the future, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſubdued; 'The wifdom of their government, 
gave the Romans an infinite ſuperiority over their ene- 
mies; and till the time of the ſecond Punic war, Rome 
had only experienced a few diſaſters, againſt which 
ſhe found within herfelf a no leſs fare than ſpeedy 
remedy. Annibal himfelf, aſter ſeveral victories, was at 
laſt obliged to abandon his defign of burning the ca- 
pitol, in order to go and defend the walls of Car- 
thage. Conquered at Zama, he to no pur, oe carried 
his hatred of the Romans inte Aſia. Philip Having 
loſt: the battle of Cynocephale had recourfe to theit 
clemeney; and when Perſes attempted to raiſe Mace 
donia from the low ſtate, to which it had fallen, 
he was overcome, and together with his children, 
adorned the triumph of Paulus ZEmvilius, Antio- 
chus,, too happy in . obtained * reigned 
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only on the other ſide of mount Taurus. Popilius 
cauſed his ſon to tremble, though ſurrounded by a vic- 
torious army, treating him like one conquered. Car- 
thage was now nothing but a heap of ruins. Rome, 
at laſt,” had acquired the ſovereignty of almoſt the 
whole world, but was itſelf tottering under its great 
fortune; and while it filled the nations with terror, a 
philoſopher, who had examined the foundations of 
its grandeur, would have been no leſs afraid of the 
fate that awaited the Romans; ſince he muſt ſee, that 
their prof] perity had deſtroy ed the cauſes which pro- 
duced it. 

If the commonwealth of Lacedemon, notwithſtand- 
ing the auſtere and wiſe laws of Lycurgus, which 
had been religiouſly obeyed for ſeven hundred years, 
could not ſubdue Greece, and at the ſame time reſiſt 
the temptation of impoſing tributes, and inriching them- 
ſelves with the ſpoil of their enemies; how was it 
poſſible for the Romans, among whom the love of po- 
verty had never been a ſincere paſſion, as it was at 
Sparta, not to make the ſame bad uſe of their vic- 
tories ? Sparta entertained the vain hopes of becoming; 
rich, of having treaſure ſafficient for undertaking con- 
ſiderable enterprizes againſt their enemies, and that 
her citizens ſhould notwithſtanding preſerve their an- 
tient contempt of riches ; ſhe was deceived, and the 
ſevere law enacted upon that occaſion, - prohibiting 
particular perſons upon pain of death, to poſſeſs any 
piece of gold or ſilver, was ſoon violated with im- 
punity. The Romans, then, who were leſs attentive 
to provide againſt the charms of avarice, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily aggrandize their private fortune, in proportion as 
their commonwealth increaſed its empire and riches. 

So long as the Romans vanquiſhed only people as 
poor as themſelves, their government merited the 

D greateſt 
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greateſt praiſe; but after they had carried their arms 
into Africa and Aſia, its principles were ſubverted, 
the vices of theſe rich provinces being tranſported to 
Rome with their ſpoils. New paſſions ſprung up in 
the breaſts of the Romans ; their wants increaſed and 
multiplied; luxury new modelled their manners; their 
taſte became more refined ; ſuperfluities were eſteemed 
neceſſary ; and the antient auſterity of manners now 
paſſed for ſavage ruſticity. 

After this contagion had infeted the people, after 
they had learned of the great a paſſion for voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and to look upon poverty as the greateſt diſ- 
grace, they were ready to commit all manner of crimes, 
in order to acquire that riches, which their avarice 
made them eſteem the ſovereign good. The autho- 
rity they enjoyed, ſerved only to miniſter to their paſ- 
fions. All places of power ſoon paſſed into the hands 
of the rich, who by downright purchaſing of offices 
and votes in the aſſemblies of the people, became the 
arbiters of the ſtate; ſo that under the deceitful ap- 
pearance of the antient government, the Romans were 
in reality ſubje& to a true ariſtocracy. 

On the one hand, a certain number of perſons had 
got poſſeſſion of the riches of the conquered nations, 
and the contributions of the provinces; on the other, 
the Licinian law, which allowed every citizen to poſ- 
ſeſs only five hundred acres of land, had not been re- 
pealed by a contrary one, 'To look at the law, no- 
thing was to be ſeen but the wiſeſt regulations againſt 
luxury; but to look abroad in the world, one might 
ſee private citizens richer than kings, fencing the 
laws by their pomp and oftentation. 5. 

' The commonwealth had formerly been divided into 
two parties, the Patricians and Plebeians; but then 
into Siem who were and thoſe who were _ 
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The hope Brutus had given the people of being free, 
was the pretence they made uſe of in order to reco- 
ver their former dignity, and compel the nobles to give 
up their prerogatives. The Licinian law too was found 
ſtrongly in favour of the poor, after that, weary with 
purchaſing the favours of the great by their complai- 
ſance, they had multiplied their wants, and were be- 
come inſolent enough to reſt no longer contented with 
being deſpoiled of their own. Hence arofe a new 
fource of diſſentions in the Roman ftate ; the laws and 
manners are a ſecond time at variance; fo that the 
Romans muſt now be ſubje& to the ſame diſturbances 
from the diſtribution of riches, as they had been for- 
merly from that of power and authority. But as their 
government no longer ſerved as a curb upon their 
paſſions, one muſt be very ignorant of the human heart, 
and the mutual ſympathy that ſubſiſts among vices, 
to imayine, that theſe new troubles would not be e- 
qually fatal to the Romans, whoſe manners were now 
| Corrupted, as che firſt had been advantageous to them, 
when virtuous. 

However, this was not the only quarter, from whence 
the commonwealth was threatened with ruin. The 
_ vaſt extent of its dominions, expoſed it to ſtill greater 
dangers; by this means it had loſt its authority over 
thoſe who bore offices in the provinces; and though 
the Romans ſhould not have been ruined by their cor- 
ruption of manners, hey muſt have been 1 by 
their proconſulss. 

. How great ſoever, fays Polybins, the power of a 
- conſul at the head of his army might be, it was im- 
poſſible for him to make a bad uſe of it, while the 
empire of the Romans was confined within Itahy; the 
ſenate, under whoſe obſervation and infpection he was, 
needed only to keep back the fuccours they ſent the 
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army, to procure the fall of a general, whoſe fidelity 
they ſuſpected. The public ſafety, in this reſpect, con- 
ſiſted in this, that Italy did not enable the conſuls to 
procure ſubſiſtence for — nor to conceal their 
deſigns for any confiderab'e time. Here then, we ſee 
the cauſe which kept their authority in an equilibrium 
with that of the commonwealth, or rather obliged 
them never to exceed the bounds of ſubjection. But 
this counterpoiſe of conſular power loſt its efficacy, 
after the armies paſſed the ſeas. The conſuls, who 
in Italy bore only that office, in the provinces were 
conſuls, prætors, cenſors, ediles, the ſenate and the 
people. They treated with the nations bordering upon 
their province, diſpoſed of their conqueſts, diſtributed 
crowns at their pleaſure, and regulated the proportion 
of tributes and contributions. 'They commanded in 
rich provinces, which enabled them to provide what- 
ever was neceſſary for their army; thus Cæſar and 
Craſſus made war with the forces of their own go- 
vernments alone, and that without the conſent of the 
commonwealth, the aſſiſtance of which was become uſc- 
leſs to them. | 

The unlimited power aſſumed bay the conſuls | no 
ways alarmed the Romans, as being favourable to the 
progreſs of their arms, and the aggrandiſement of their 
empire; for ambition had ſo tranſported them, that 
they judged only of their intereſts, by the ſucceſs of 
their legions. This blind propenſity of the common-: 
wealth went ſo far, that inſtead of eſtabliſhing ſome 
new proportion, which might preſerve their ſuperiority 
over the conſuls, they were only ſenſible of the in- 
conveniences attending the annual duration of theſe 
ates. Is it not ridiculous, would they ſay at 
„ Rome, that we ſhould be ſuch ſlaves of a wretched 


E — as to act in * me manner to-day, as 
„When 
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* when we had to do with the Sabines, the Volſei, 
or Fidenates? Our fathers had reaſon to change 
their generals annually, ſince their moſt difficult wars 
*« were ended in only one campaign; whereas in fact, 
* our enemies cannot be conquered, but by a long 
train of ſucceſs. Why then do we recal at the ex- 


_ © piration of his office, a conſul who has had only 


*« time to prepare matters for an expedition, to in- 
« form himſelf of the country where he is to make 
* war, to diſcover wherein conſiſts the ſtrength and 
* weakneſs of the oppoſite army, and who is juſt go- 
ing to make uſe of this knowledge? Our preſent 
«« practice is to give him a ſucceſſor, whoſe views are 
« frequently oppoſite to his; and who, after having, 
*in like manner, ſpent a part of his year in prepar- 
“ ing matters, will be recalled before he has done 


any thing of conſequence.” Theſe reaſons affected 


the tribunes, and made them oppoſe the recalling of 
Flamininus from Greece. Sulpicius, ſaid they, has 


* ſpent almoſt the whole time of his conſulſhip in 


« finding out the enemy; Villius, his ſucceſſor, has 
* not had time to come to blows with them; when 
«« juſt ready to give them battle, he was obliged to 


yield his command to a new conſul, who would 


* have thought himſelf diſhonoured, if he only exe- 

4 cuted what his predeceſſor had in view. In a word, 
< added they, Macedonia, though ready to paſs under 
« the yoke, is now in a fair way of recovering its 
«*« antient ſplendour, and poſlibly may prove invincible 
through our caprice ; ſo that all the paſt ſucceſs of 
« Flamininius is loſt as to us, if he is not continued in 
* his office.” The inſtitution of proconſuls was eſta- 
bliſhed; and magiſtrates, who already poſſeſſed a power 
formidable to the ſtate, were inveſted with it ſo long, 
that at laſt, it became eaſy for them to retain it as 
D {3 long 
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long as they pleaſed, to brave the laws, and oppreſs 


their fellow citizens. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many imperſeRions in the Ro- 
man commonwealth, that conſpired to haſten its down- 
fall, it not only enjoyed a ſtate of tranquillity, but 
was for fome time m a flouriſhing condition. This 
we are to attribute to ſeveral reafons. The probity, 
which was the effect of their antient government, 
and which was not ſoon extinguiſhed by the decay 
of the laws, was one. The habit of good manners 
occaſioned the introduction of hypocriſy, that bore a 
reſemblance of them, when the reality was gone. 
Thoſe, who in private were really vicious, in public 


put on the maſk of virtue. Before the populace con- 


ceived the defign of diſpoſſeſſing the rich, it was neceffary 
they ſhould firſt have ſhaken off that kind of aſtoniſſi- 
ment and admiration with which riches inſpired them. 
Ambition could not be the ruling paſſion of the rich. 
There is a certain order among the paſſions; 
and the monſtrous avarice of the great, which made 
them plunder indifferently the commonwealth, their 
enemies, and allies, fitted them rather for pleafure 
than tyranny. A confiderable time was neceſſary, 


before luxury could impoveriſh thefe voluptuaries who 
poſſeſſed the whole riches of the world. When this 


fatal moment was come, violent meaſures were to be 
taken, in order to ſupply them with the means of 
fill purſuing their pleaſures. At this juncture, ambi- 
tion muſt make its appearance among a number of 
citizens, who would find a ſurer way to honours and 
riches, in the confuſion and diſorders of the ſtate, than 
in a fincere attachment to its intereſt. In order to 
commence tyrants in Rome, they muſt firſt uſurp the 
fovereignty of it; but there was no hopes of doing this, 


tilt Rome was filled with a contemptible populace, 
driven 
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driven from their eſtates, and aſhamed of their po- 
verty; and till the armies, compoſed of deſpicable ci- 
tizens, ſhould take as much pleaſure in plundering Rome 
as Carthage, or Numantia. 

What hindered the Romans from preventing theſe ca- 
lamities, with which the commonwealth was threaten- 
ed, when it might have been done, was their profpe« 
rity. This was the true cauſe, that ruined the prin- 
eiples of their government; and it rarely happens, 
that a nation is ſo wiſe as to diſtruſt proſperity, by 
looking upon it, as the firſt ſtep to their fall. When 
the firſt Scipio had ſubdued Africa, the Romans ought 
to have ſuſpected their being threatened with fome 
revolution, and that their government, for theſe very 
reaſons, which had raiſed them to the higheſt pitch 
of fortune, would be unable to preferve and ſupport 
it. But did the defeat of Annibal and conqueſt of 
Carthage, inſpire the Romans with any other fenti- 
ment, but that of joy? While the whole common- 
wealth was intoxicated by its ſucceſs, and thought it- 
elf almoſt in poſſeſſion of the univerſal monarchy pro- 
mifed by the gods, would they have given ear to the 
remonſtrances of a citizen, who, looking into futurity 
beyond the preſent proſperity, ſhould have foretold, 
that Rome was ready to be undone ? 

Among ſo many cauſes of their ruin, the Romans 
were only ſenſible of the corruption of manners; and 
to this torrent, which daily gathered new force, the 
only bulwark oppoſed by ſome perſons of honour and 
integrity, was the impotent, I had almoſt ſaid ridicu- 
lous example of their virtue, and ſome: antient laws, 
which the Romans already looked upon only as evi. 
dences of the rudeneſs of their forefatherss What 
did it avail Cato the cenſor, to exclaim continually . 
* our anceſtors ! oh our anceſtors! oh times]! oh man- 
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ners! And to cry out againſt luxury, and in favour 
of the Oppian law ? It was excuſable in a poet to give 
way to his chagrin, by adviſing the Romans, to throw 
their treaſure into the ſea, or adorn the capitol with 
it “; but a cenſor, and politician, could he imagine, 
that the charms of riches and pleaſures, were leſs per- 
ſuaſive than his: eloquence ? The queſtion was not 
wholly to hinder a change, of manners and revolution 
in the government; this was unavoidable ; but only to 
render the way to it more eaſy. 

After the ſecond Punic war, there appeared a very 
ſimple method of preſerving the antient form of govern- 
ment in the commonwealth, or at leaſt, of preventing 


the changes which could not be avoided, from pro- 
ducing thoſe terrible diſorders that introduced the moſt 


oppreſſive tyranny in the place of liberty. Inſtead of com- 


miſſioners, whom the Romans ſometimes ſent into their 
new conqueſts, to determine their fate, and make regu- 


lations that were ſoon forgot after cheir departure; they | 


ought to have made it a conſtant rule to ſend into 


thoſe provinces 2 (ey had armies, a certain num- 


ber 


vel nos in capitolium, 0 
Quo clamor vocat & turba faventium; ; 


Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas & lapides, aurum & inutile, 
Summi materiam mali, | 
e eee &c. 


oh! let us clechuce to- jove a 
(Rome ſhall with ſhouts the pious deed 8 13 
Our gems, our gold, pernicious ſtore! _ 
Or plunge into the deep the baleful ore, 
From whole deſtructive ſource, the woes 
Of i 9 war, with direful horrors roſe. 
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ber of ſenators, who ſhould there repreſent the ma- 
jeſty of the ſenate. Theſe deputies, having the ſame 
authority in their reſpective departments, as the ſe- 
nate of Rome had in Italy, would have allowed the 
proconſuls only ſo much power, as the firſt conſuls 
had who ſubdued the nations in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Theſe ſenators would have had the whole 
management of the civil government in the conquer- 
ed provinces; they would have treated with allies 
and ftrangers, and received the taxes, contributions and 
tributes. They would have been charged with the 
payment of the ſoldiers, and the care of providing them 
with arms and ſubſiſtance ; ſo that the proconſuls muſt 
of conſequence have been ſubje& to them. a 

It was no leſs eaſy to retain this. provincial ſenate 
in their duty, and keep them dependent on that of 
of Rome. The family of theſe ſenators would have 
been an hoſtage for their fidelity. The three eldeſt 
deputies might have been recalled every year, three 
new ones being ſubſtituted in their place; and ſup- 
poſing this provincial ſenate compoſed, of twelve ſe- 
nators, each of them would have continued in office 
only four years, and that always with ſome new col- 


leagues. This would effectually have prevented them 


from undertaking any thing againſt the common- 
wealth, to which they muſt have continued ſubject, 


notwithſtanding their ſuperiority over the generals of 


the army. 
It .is no difficult matter to conceive how advanta- 


geous, in a thouſand other reſpects, this regulation 
would have been, as being ſo proper to reſtrain the 
ambition of the proconſuls, without diminiſhing in 
the leaſt the power which a general of an army ought 
to have. The provinces would not have been ex- 
poſed to the exceſſive extortion of their proconſuls and 
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vernors. Riches too being conveyed to Rome by 
little and little, would not have flowed into it with 
ſuch a rapid and fudden tide, as to leave no time ei- 
ther to foreſee the danger, to reflect upon the ſitua- 
tion in which they were, or to enact laws againſt it. 
The change of manners would have been brought 
adout infenfibly; the new cuftoms rendered neceflary 
by the Roman greatneſs, would have been introduced 
without giving offence, and the laws been forgot, and 
not boldly violated. By this means, they would have not 
only prevented the civil wars, kindled by the inde- 
pendence of the generals; but likewiſe had any am- 
bitious tribunes attempted to raife diſturbances in the 
ſtate, and under the pretence of cauſing the antient 
laws to be revived, endeavoured to make themſelves 
maſters of the government, and eſtabliſh their own 
tyranny, the ſenate coutd have checked him in his 
firſt outfet, as being really poſſeſſed of all public au- 
thority, and having the armies at their diſpoſal. 


— * * _ 
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BOOK II. 


Argument. The affair of the Gracchi, of Marias, and 
of Sylla. The fit triumvirate. The civit war of 


Cæſar. Off the fituation and conduct of the common- 


avealth after his death. The ſecond triumvVirgate. 
Auguſtus engraſſes the whole public authority. | 


IHE troubles, mentioned in the former book, 

threatened to break out at once, by ſome at- 

tempt of the armies upon the public liberty ; and pro- 

bably, the only reaſon which hindered it, was, — 
uc 
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ſuch a conduct appeared too manifeſtly criminal, too 
oppoſite to the Roman way of thinking, and in a 
word, too new. There is a kind of horror which al- 
ways precedes unjuſt, unuſual, and important actions, 
and which put the ambitious Cæſar himſelf to a ſtand 
on the banks of the Rubicon, though he was em- 
boldened by the example of a civil war, and the wiſhes 
of a part of the commanwealth. This, without doubt, 
retained a great many generals in their duty, from 
the time of the firſt Seipio to that of Sylla. 

On the contrary, there was a tradition among the 
Romans, advantageous to the antient difputes between 
the nobles and people: befides, it was not only con- 
venient to ſerve as an excufe for a feditious tribune, 
but made him be regarded as the avenger of juſtice 
and the laws. Hence ambition might ſhew itſelf with 
leſs danger, and more decency, by exciting popular 
commotions; fo that it was natural, the diſorders 
which proved the ruin of the Roman commonwealth, 
the concatenation whereof I am going to unravel, ſhould 
take their riſe from the tribunes. | 

Some hiſtorians tell us, that Cornelia reproached 
her ſon Tiberius Gracchus, for his indifference in re- 
gard to the public welfare, at a time when his coun- 
try ſtood 1 in need of a reformer; and that by reco- 
vering from oblivion thoſe regulations, to which the 
Roman grandeur was owing, he might render him- 
felf no leſs famous than the greateſt generals. Others 
pretend, that, in travelling through Italy, he was touch- 
ed with the deplorable condition in which he ſaw the 
country. It was nothing but-a. deſert, or cultivated 
only by flaves. Tiberius, being thus an eye-witneſs 
of the fatal effects of luxury, thought himſelf obliged, 
ſay they, to delay not one moment longer to re- eſta- 
bliſh the authority of the laws, It is more probable 
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to think, that he was inſpired by ambition alone; 


and that he only put on the maſk of - reformer, in 
order to gain the favour of the populace, and by their 
means to make himſelf maſter of a ſtate, the govern- 
ment of. which was incapable of being reformed, and 
whoſe liberty began to be a burden to it. 

It was with the raſh deſign of forcibly ſcizing the 
eſtates of the rich, and reducing them to the -ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of five hundred acres of land, that Tiberius 


ſet up for, and obtained the tribuneſhip. This was 


a wiſe ſtep in an ambitious man, who had need of a 
great intereſt in order to raiſe great paſſions; ; but it 
would have been, abſurd in a. magiſtrate, whoſe view 
was only to alleviate the miſery. of the people, and 


provide for their ſubſiſtance. The whole body of 


Roman citizens, affected by the Licinian law, made 
head againſt Tiberius, who was become the darling of 
the multitude. With the one, he is a ſeditious fellow 
that muſt be put to death, and, accordingly, they ac- 
cuſe him of aſpiring at royalty; with the others, he 
is the father of his country, the enemy of tyrants, 
and the defender of liberty. . If the tribune had had 
none. but good deſigns, he would have then renounc- 
ed his. enterprize. Could he have been ſo blind as 
not to perceive, that the rich would ſooner ſee the 
ſtate go to wreck, than. be deprived of their riches ? 
The injuries of - his enemies provoked his anger, the 
Praiſes of his followers. augmented his confidence, and 
Tiberius at once piqued and flattered, became . more 
enterprizing.. He was content till then, to mourn 


over the misfortunes of the Romans, to give the mi. 


ſerable a proſpect of relief, to paint with art the in- 
juſtice of the great, or ſhew how deteſtable it was 


that ſuch a number of the citizens of a republic that 
was miſtreſs of the w orld, ſhould be overwhelmed with 


miſery, 
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miſery, He appeared rather to be himſelf inſpired with 
the ſentiments of the people, than to inſpire them 
with his; but now he actually invites them to at- 
tempt every thing. The cuiraſſe, with which he was 
guarded, and which he artfully diſcovered by endea- 
vouring to c nceal it, continually - put the multitude 
in mind, that the great are capable of an aſſaſſina- 


tion, and that the opportunity of again eſtabliſhing an 


equality, was then in their power, but that one mo- 
ment might deprive them of it. The laws themſelves 
are made to give way to Tiberius; with the boldneſs 
of a tyrant, he violates ſuch as are contrary to his 


deſigns. If Marcus Octavius, his collegue, oppoſe his 


decrees, he turns his whole force againſt him, and by 
an accuſation of his betraying the intereſts of the peo- 
ple, gets him depoſed. 

The Licinian law was revived, and the Triumvirs, 
appointed to ſee it put into execution, were actually 
named. The tribune's victory, however, was far from 
being certain; he imagined he had overcome the rich, 
and he had only reduced them to deſpair ; he ought 
to have dreaded: violence on their part, and he had 
taken no meaſures to- prevent or repel it. In this 
ſituation of affairs it was, that Attalus before he died 
named the Roman people his heir. Tiberius, imbol- 
dened by his firſt, ſucceſs, and in order. effectually to 
make himſelf maſter of Rome, propoſed that this ſuc- 


ceſſion ſhould: be diſtributed among the poor citizens; 


but the bare propoſal of this law, at a time when the 
minds of the people were in the utmoſt ferment, raiſed 
ſo great commotions, that the tribune was ſenſible at 
laſt of the danger with which he was threatened. 
His tribunal itſelf appeared now an aſylum not ſafe 
enough againſt his enemies, and the tumult of the aſ- 
ſembly not allowing him to be heard, he put his 

hands 
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hands ſeveral times to his head, in order to ſignify to 
the people, that their was a deſign upon his life, and 
that it was neceffary to take arms and defend him. 
At this geſture, the rich thinking they had found the 
happy and long wiſhed for pretence, of overpower- 
ing Tiberius by open violence; they cry out that 
he had 1 the diadem of Attalus, and pretend 
to be perſuaded, that he demanded of the multitude 
to crown him king of Rome. The only queſtion now 
is to ſave the public liberty ready to periſh ; and Scipio 
Naſica, followed by all the pretended enemies of royal- 
ty, pours with drawn arms upon the populace, which 
* Tiberius's tribunal. They are eaſily diſperſ- 
ed, and the magiſtrate, obliged to yield to the ftorm, 
and betake himfelf to flight, is aſſafinated " one of his 
collegues. | 
Caius Gracchus ſolicited the tridunetiis; only with 
a view to revenge his brother's death; but he found 
the power of. that office prodigiouſly diminiſhed. He 
ought to have been the magiſtrate of the people, and 
he was only the head of a rabble driven from their 
eſtates, oppreſſed with wants, puſillanimous when not 
tranſported by paſſion, and which no longer had any 
ſhare in the public adminiſtration. The tribunes, who- 
had ſucceeded Tiberius, had been rich and avarici- 
ous, but not ambitious men; ſo that far from propo- 
ing the re-eftabliſhment of the Licinian law, from flat - 
tering the paſſions of the multitude, and from keep- 
ing up a ſpirit of audaciouſneſs and ſedition, to which 
they began to be accuſtomed, they entered into the 
aſſociation which the rich had formed, in order more 
to reſiſt the laws that condemned them, 
and had contributed with their whole power to Confirm. 
the — authority to which the Tag afpired. | 
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Caius, who had no reſource from the preſent go- 


0 Wernnlent of the commonwealth, to reſtore his office to 


its antient ſplendor, and the credit his ambition wanted, 
bethought himſelf of granting the freedom of Rome, to 
ſeveral conſiderable ſtates in its neighbourbood. After 
this the tribune, aſſiſted by his new adherents, rouſed 
the courage of the people, threatened the rich with the 
principal forces of Italy, and was really in a condition 
to oppreſs them. * 

He might have rendered himſelf as powerful as 
Cæſar and Sylla were afterwards, if, taught by the 
tragical end of his brother, he had attended to his 
intereſt, to the preſent ſituation of the Romans, and 
to what he had to fear from the great. Had he done 
this, he muſt have been convinced, that all modera- 
tion ruins a bold undertaking, and that force alone is 
able to make it ſucceed. But, whether that he ima- 
gined the minds of the people were not yet ſuffici- 
ently prepared for a civil war, or that he had more 
the ambition of a magiſtrate than a warrior? whether 
he flattered himſelf to intimidate the rich by his al- 
liance with the Italians, or hoped to rule them with- 
out incurring the reproach of having conquered them 
by arms? he reſolved to proceed in the uſual forms. 
and having loſt the moment that was to decide his 
fortune, he afforded his enemies a reſource againſt the 
blow meditated againſt them. 

They took care not to ſet up an Octavius to oppoſe. 
the publication of his regulations. On the contrary, 
when Caius propoſed a law in favour of the people, 
or of ſtrangers, Livius Druſus, his collegue, laid it 
down as a rule to inlarge his demands, and to pub- 
liſh at the ſame time, that Caius was only the tool 
of the ſenate. Deceived by this political conduct, the 
people knew not whom they ought to _— r. 
oun 
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found their hands tied up for having too many pro- 
tectors. Caius, whoſe credit diminiſned in proportion 
as that of his rival increaſed, found himſelf reduced 
to the neceſſity of keeping no meaſures. Accordingly, 
in his third tribuneſhip, he reſolved to enact laws, which, 

by totally ruining the ſenate and men of fortune, muſt 
gain him the whole confidence of the people, and con- 
found Druſus; but his deſigns being diſcovered, his 
collegues ſuppreſſed a part of the billets which con- 

tinued him in office, and from that time his ruin was 
determined. Caius, though without any public cha- 
racter, ſtill continued to act the dangerous part of pro- 
tector of the people; but being accounted only a diſ- 
turber of the public tranquillity, it was no difficult 
matter to overpower him. As his only reſource, he 
now, when it was too late, called in the Italians to 
his aſſiſtance. They took arms, and the defeat of his 
party would have for ever ſecured the victory of the 
rich, had not the extremities to which they were dri- 
ven, diſcovered the great weakneſs of the common- 
wealth, and ſerved as a clear evidence, that every thing 
for the future, muſt be decided by n main force, and not 
by the laws. 

Before the tribuneſhip of Caius, the people ſome- 
times murmured againſt the injuſtice of thoſe citizens, 
who had got poſſeil.on of the riches of the ſtate ; but 
their complaints were always checked by the puſilla- 
nimity occaſioned by their poverty. They, as it were, 
in ſpite of themſelves, paid a deference to the rich: 
and by degrees, they would have been accuſtomed to 
this reſpect, and inclined to think all the advantages 
of ſociety deſigned for them. But after theſe laſt trou- 
bles, they looked upon the great only as public rob- 
bers, whoſe fortunes were raiſed upon their ruin. For- 


merly they would have received a decree of the ſe- 
nate 
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ſenate with joy, which ordained, that the proprietors 
of lands ſhould not be diſturbed, provided they paid 
a certain ſum to be diſtributed among the pooreſt ci- 
tizens; but now they deſpiſe favours, are reſolved to 
hold nothing of any body but themſelves, and intend 
not only to fleece the rich of their wealth, but alſo 
to deprive them of the authority they had uſurped. 


The multitude appeared untameable, as hoping to find 
a Gracchus among the great number of Patricians ruined 


by their extravagance, who at the ſame time that they 
kept up the courage of the populace, were themſelves 
reduced to have no ſeparate intereſt from the meaneſt 
of the Plebeians. The people are not afraid to take 
up arms a ſecond time, they have a high opinion of 
their own force, and make themſelves ſure of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Italians, who had been deprived of the 
freedom of Rome. In effect, they were piqued at the 
injury they had received, and their reſentment, which 
grew in proportion as the Romans ſeemed more divid- 
ed, was the true cauſe of their diviſions. 

The rich, however, far from oppoſing the multi- 
tude, by that union which alone conſtitutes the ſecu- 
rity of an ariſtocracy, formed a thouſand different fac- 
tions; and the ſenate, under whoſe protection they 
governed the commonwealth, being compoſed 'of men 
enervated by pleaſure, wholly taken up with their do- 
meſtic concerns, or who had no confidence in their 
own ſtrength, had not the courage to take a reſolution 
worthy of itſelf, or the danger wherewith it was threat- 
ned. Conſequently they could not but be ſenſible of 
their having loſt a power, of which it was impoſſible 
for them to make any uſe; and the people muſt of 
courſe become ſo powerful as to make themſelves 
maſters of the government, or at leaſt to ruin entire- 
ly the credit of the ſenate. There muſt have been 

E a 
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a flux and reflux of authority, and dependence, from 
the one to the other; and this confuſion would have 
continued till ſome citizen, under pretence of defend- 
ing the ſenate or people “, againſt the oppreſſion of 
their enemies, ſeized that power which was, as it were, 
ſuſpended between the two, and which neither one nor 
the other could maintain. 

Tt was m this ſituation of affairs, that Marius be- 
gan to render himſelf illuſtrious. Notwithſtanding 
his obſcure birth, he bore an ambition in his heart, 


that could not be ſatisf ed with ſeven conſulſhips. He 


had followed the profeſſion of arms, and riſing ſuc- 
ceſſively through all the ſteps of military perferment, 
he diſcharged the duties of each ſtation with ſuch ſu- 
perior ability, as might be expected from a man born 
to be the greateſt commander of the commonwealth. 
He was an enemy to all pleaſure, through a kind of 
ferocity, that made him ſtill more ſevere to himſelf 
than to others ; he was indefatigable in labour, diligent, 
and active, becauſe reſt appeared inſupportable to him; 
and his courage, though very great, was the leaſt re- 
markable quality he had. 

The reputation of Marius paſſed” from the armies 
to Rome, where the people were the more overjoyed 
for the glory acquired by a citizen of their order, as 


they had need. of a chief to defend them in the con- 


tinual viciſſitude of fortune they were expoſed to, and 
they hoped to find ſuch a one in Marius. This gene- 
ral deteſted the great as ſo many competitors, whoſe 
influence and intrigues might hinder his obtaining the 
offices, which he deſerved better than themſelves. They 
— ſaid he, my birth and —— and I * 
| their 
3 Alii ſicuti jura populi * pars quo ſena- 
tus auctoritas maxima foret, bonum publicum ſimulantes, 
pro ſua quiſque potentia certabant. Saluſt. in Bell. Cat. 
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their perſons. The forward zeal of Marius was of 
great uſe to him; the people raiſe him to the tribune- 
gup, and he is not wanting to declaim againſt the ava- 
rice and pride of the rich, with that rude, but per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, which is only proper to excite the 
paſſions. | 
If the commonwealth was not then ruined, the rea- 
ſon was not, that it contained in itſelf _ any principle 
Capable of defending i it againſt the attacks of a tyrant, 
in whom the military talents of Marius had been united 
with the political views of the Gracchi; but Marius 
had — of that ambition which inſpires a paſſion 
for ſovereignty. He had the ambition of a citizen, 
was deſirous the commonwealth ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, that 

x ſhould be well ſerved, and triumph over its ene- 
mies; but he would have the glory of all this be 
due oniy to himſelf, and could not bear that another 
ſhould ſerve it ſo well as he. With theſe views, he 
by no means attempted to reſtore. the laws of the Grac- 
chi; it was in vain for him to create troubles, which 
leaving no method of reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties, muſt have obliged the people and Ita- 
lians to confer on him the ſovereignty. He content- 
ed himſelf with ſerving the people ſo well as to gain 
their favour, and make bimſelf ſure of their votes, 
when he ſet up for the chief offices in the ſtate, 

Marius was made conſul, and at the ſame time the 
command of the army in N umidia given him. After 
having reſtored peace to Africa, he is a ſecond time 
created conſul, and the care of oppoſing the irruption 
of the Cimbri and Teutones committed to him. Ma- 
rius became accuſtomed to command, and his tri- 
umphs ſerved only to quicken his deſire of glory, he, 
at the head of the ſenate, acted more the tribnge 
than conſul. The reader 1 hope will excuſe the 

N 1 detail 
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detail into which I am going to enter. Before the 
Romans were corrupted, their revolutions were owing 
to the very nature of their government. But after 
that Rome was threatened with ruin in a thouſand dif- 
ferent ways, that her citizens became ſtronger than the 
laws, and that, inſtead of communicating her character 
to events, ſhe received the impreſſion of that of her 
overnors ; the diſturbances raiſed in the common- 
wealth muſt be aſcribed to the paſſions of theſe men, 
and to the circumſtances they happened to be in. 
The great, to whom the fierce and reſtleſs cha- 
rater of Marius was inſupportable, endeavoured more 
fo mortify him than to ruin his party ; and in or- 
der to touch him in the moft ſenſible part, they at- 
tributed to Sylla the whole ſucceſs of the Numidian 
war. In reality, though only quæſtor of the army, 
he commanded Marius, and prevailed upon Bocchus to 
deliver up Jugurtha to the Romans. The people thought 
themſelves affronted by the injury done their protec- 
tor, and in revenge affirmed, that without him the 
Roman armies would have been wholly unſucceſsful 
in Africa. This trifling diſpute, praper only ro ſhew 
how different the Romans were from their anceſtors, 
became the moſt ſerious affair in the ſtate ; the only 
queſtion now is concerning the ſervices of Marius and 
- Sylla, who being intently bent upon each other's ruin, 
by that means became maſters of Rome. 

Sylla had the advantage of a noble birth, and be- 
ſides his martial talents, which were little inferior, if 
not equal to thoſe of Marius, he was of a quite op- 

ofite charaQer, without being enervated by the plea- 
ſures wherein he had indulged himſelf in his youth, 
he had by this means acquired thoſe graces which are 


rarely found to accompany great merit, and for which 
Marius 


1 
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Marius * had the utmoſt contempt, a circumſtance that 
at firſt ſet him and Sylla at variance. The one pre- 
ſerved his natural temper on all occaſions, and had 
only one way of conducting his affairs. The other 
endowed with a natural complaiſance, which made it 
eaſy for him to paſs from one character to another, 
acted according to the different eircumſtances he hap- 
pened to be in, which ſeemed to unfold his paſſions 
one after another. Marius had no friends but through 
intereſt, and he abandoned them without ſhame, 
and without having the addreſs to make them ac- 
ceſſory to their own diſgrace. Sylla, on the con- 
trary, piqued himſelf u on preſerving, an inviolable 
fidelity to his. Marius had thoſe vices which politi- 
cians ſometimes indulge; he Was jealous, inyidious, un- 
grateful, perfidious, and cruel; but as theſe; vices ſprung 
from the very bottom of his heart, and not, like thoſe 
of Sylla, from art, and in compliance with circum- 
ſtances, they proved the ruin of the ang and the OY 


of the other. 3 
So long as Marius cohtinued; to decry ry the great ja 


bis groſs. way, Sylla never, attempted, to defend. d.them 


at the expence of the people; his conduct was m 

political. As he was the only man in the common- 
wealth whom they could oppoſe to Marius, he thought 
it needleſs to court their favour. Beſides, being ſen- 


| ſible, that his rival would take the advantage of his 


attachment. to: the ſenate, in order to curry favour with 
the people, he himſelf courted the friendſhip of the 
multitude. He threw away his riches among them, 
flattered their taſtes, ſeemed to favour their preten- 
tions, and, in a word, was the courtier of thoſe. citizens, 
E 3 whoſe 
* C. Marium conſulem moleſte tuliſſe traditur; quod 
ſbi aſperrimum in Africa bellum gerenti, tam, delica- 
tus quzſtor ſorte obveniſſet. Saluſt. in Bell. Jugurth. 
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Whoſe maſter he was ſoon to be. By this artful piece 
of politics, Sylla, who was always fure of the great, | 
increaſed the number of his ercatures with partiſans 
Feduted from Marius; and, by uniting the affeckions of 
all patties in his favour, put himſelf in condition te 
opptefs his enemy. 

During thefe tranſactions, Bocthus coifecrated a ſta- 
tue of victory to jupiter Capitolinus, with ſome pic- 

Z 5 tures that repteſented the manner in which he had 5 

> delivered Juguttha into the hands of Sylla. Marius, | 

Who was already p iqued, that his rival had cauſed this 
Event, cut upon 4 Kone, to be ufed às his ſeal, ak- 
| & to get kg Ten removed from the 
Küfitol. "Blk 6 ofed it, and fo contemptible dees 
. fpirit make ain. that this ehildiſm * 

ad kdled à civil war; if the people of Italy, who 
thbught chis conjuncturt favourable both to theif am- 
bition and revenge, had not unanimoufly taken arffts 

40 recover the ffettlom of __ bf Which they Had 

been deprived. This affair put a ſtop to the diſputes 

| Between Marius an Sar 4, catiſe neither of them, 

„ Gated to appedt more concerned for their pri- oy 

Fats ititbreft, than füt dat of the commönwealtn. 

Sylia having given the fulleſt proof of his cap4- 
city and ſucceſs in the ſbtial war, was raiſed to the 
' Eonſulſhip, ' and intruſted with the command of the 

- arniy deſigned againft Mithridates. Upon this unfet- 

Ken blew, Marius locked upon Kimſfelf as little bet. 

ker tian a chmtmnön ſoldier; and having joined Bis ir- 
deren with that of a tribune of the People, called P. 

itius, & mah void of Honour, but daring, forward, 

- and artful, they tefolved to deprive Sylla of the cbrn- 
ene which had been decixed him, 

Tu ſaceeſs of an uttempt of this nature, muſt be 
m. WOE bf vioknice ; | conſequently it became — 
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to throw the ſtate into confuſion, that Marius and his 
| accomplice, under the pretext of eſtabliſhing order, 
might make new regulations, and diſpoſe of offices 
| as they thought fit. Happily for them, the ſame cauſes 
which had armed the Romans againſt each other under 
the Gracchi, ſtill ſuhſiſted; and without ſpeaking of 
the Licinian law, or the diviſion of lands, they might 
make themſelyes ſure of the Italians, who had been 
acknowledged citizens of Rome, but not in the man- 
| ner they deſired. The articles of the peace bore, that 
| | eight new tribes ſhould be made of theſe new citizens; 
| which was only granting them an uſeleſs honour, as 
the Romans, who compoſed thirty-five tribes, would 
Continue abſolute maſters of the government“. The 
people of Italy therefare demanded to be diſtributed 
among the antient tribes ; but as in this caſe their 
number would have been much greater than that of 
the natural Romans, by which means they would 
have had the principal direction of affairs, and even 
ingroſſed the public authority; the Romans could pot 
grant their requeſt, and rather than conſent ta be the 
ſubjects of thoſe, whom they had conquered, they 
1 choſe rather to ſubdue them 2 ſecond time. 
| It was on this contrariety of intereſts, that Sulpi- 
| tius graunded his hopes; for bein incapable of any 
accommodation, it muſt neceſſary be decided by force. 
He publicly declared, that the law which the allies 
deſired, ought to be propoſed; he invites them to 
Rome, in order to ſecond his endeavours, orders them 


to open: in the Forum with their arms, and on the- 
E 4 firſt 


„In order to underſtand this, it will be neceſſary 

to recollect what I have faid in my firſt book, that in 

the aſſemblies of the Campus Martius and Forum, each 

E | tribe made one ſuffrage, and that every thing was de- 
3 termined by the plurality of voices. | 
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frſt murmur raiſed againſt the law, to pour upon the 


malecontents. The commonwealth had never been in 
ſuch a terrible diſorder, The Romans durſt not ap- 
pear, and the allies thought they confirmed their rights 
by committing the greateſt exceſſes. In the midſt of 
this tumult, Sulpitius forgot the end for which he had 


raiſed it. The deciſive ſtrokxe was to ſeize on the 


perſon of Sylla; but he allowed him to eſcape, and 


this general immediately put himſelf at the head of 


the army he had raiſed, and which was ready to em- 
bark, the tribune in the mean time abuſing in a ty- 


rannical manner the victory, which he had not as yet 


obtained. 
Sulpitius, after having eſtabliſhed an appearance of 


. in the cbnmdmwenlch, at laſt gave Marius the 
commiſſion of making war upon Mithridates; but the 
joy of this general was of ſhort duration. He with 
the utmoſt indignation received the news, that the of- 
ficers, whom he had ſent to take charge of the army 
in his name, had been maſſacred by Sylla's ſoldiers. 
He took vengeance for it ppon the relations and crea. 
tures of his enemy ; but this was to. begin the civil 
war more like a ſoldier than a politician. Could Ma- 
rius expect that 8y lla, at the head of his army, would 
ſuffer his friends to have their throats cut? Satisfied 
with revenging himſelf without the leaſt thought of 


his defence, Marius ſees not the abyſs on the brink 
of which he ſtands, ſo that flight was the only reſource 


left when his enemy appeared at the gates of Rome. 
Sylla behaved on this occaſion with all the haughti- 
neſs of a ſovereign, who puniſhes a city that had re- 
volted. He proſcribes Marius, Sulpitius, and their ad- 
herents; declares them enemies of their country, and 
lays a price upon their heads. He repeals the law, 


by which the allies were incorporated into the antient 
tribes; 


— — 


— 
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tribes; and in order to deprive the people of a power 


they were unworthy of, he humbled the tribunes by 
excluding them from all other offices, reſtraining them 


from propoſing any thing in the Forum without the 


conſent of the ſenate, and ordaining, that, for the fu- 
ture, elections ſhould be made only by centuries. 

The arbitrary proceedings of Sylla was a prodigy. 
ſo ſtrange in the eyes of Romans accuſtomed to anar- 
chy, that they could not quickly paſs from ſurpriſe 
to indignation. The people murmured and trembled 
at the ſame time ; and the ſenate, fully ſenſible of 
its weakneſs, diſcovered that it would rather have been 
{till in dread of the tribunes, than thank Sylla for the 
humbling favours which they had received of him, 
This general, in his turn, was afraid of the conſter - 
nation he had ſpread; he was not without his fears, 
that they would raiſe the ſoldiers againſt him as being 
citizens, and not yet accuſtomed to the exceſſes of 
a civil war. Wherefore taking the advantage of the 
remiſſneſs of his fellow citizens to puniſh him, he left 
Rome in order to make war upon Mithridates. 

I ſhall not inlarge further upon this part of the Ro. 


man hiſtory. What I have already ſaid, ſufficiently 


clears up the ſituation of the commonwealth. All the 


world knows, that after the departure of Sylla, it was 


governed by the conſul Cornelius Cinna, a man who 
had all thoſe paſſions which inſpire an ambition of ab- 
ſolute ſway, but none of the talents neceſſary to obtain 
it. I know not if there be a more contemptible paſſion, 


than ambition unſupported, either by genius or the 


love of glory. Cinna's ſtupidity made him attempt 
undertakings, with the weight of which he was cruſh- 


ed. In one word, he was a mere intriguer, who, not- 


withſtanding his quality of conſul, never acted any 


other. part but * Wax. of 'a Wen Having obſerved, 


* 
; that 
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that Marius and Sylla had made themſelves maſters of 
the commonwealth by means of troubles, he imagined 
nothing more was neceſſary to put him in poſſeſſion 
of the ſame authority, but to excite new ones. But 
before he had well begun to make himſelf dreaded, 
he was obliged to quit Rome in order to ſave his life, 
and to leave the care of revenging his cauſe to Ma- 
rius, who a ſecond time had got poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment of the ſtate, and whoſe party was finally ex- 
terminated upon Sylla's return from Aſia, . 

Nothing is more frightful than the picture, which 
the Roman hiſtory now began to exhibit; even at pre- 
ſent, one cannot help — with harror at the de- 
teſtable proſcriptions of Sylla*®. This general, after 
having exerciſed the moſt cruel revenge upon his equals, 
had the reſolution to abdicate the abſolute power, 
which he had enjoyed under the title of perpetual 
dictator. This laſt piece of Sylla's life proves, if I am 
not miſtaken, that, with only a moderate ſhare of am- 
bition, he had acquired the higheſt pitch of fortune 
which a man can aſpire to. If the thirſt of command 
had made him maſter of the world, this paſſion being 
boundleſs in its nature, would not have been ſatisfied 


by any human — The more we endeavour 
10 


Id quoque acceſſit ut ſævitis cauſam avaritia _ 
beret, et modus culpæ ex pecuniæ modo conſtitueretur, 
et qui locuples fuiſſet, fieret nocens, ſuique quiſque pe- 
riculi merces foret. Vell. Pat. I. 2. Namque uti quiſque 
domum aut villam, poſtremo aut vas, aut veſtimentum 
alicujus concupi iverat, dabat operam ut in proſcriptorum 
numero eſſet; neque prius finis jugulandi fuit, quam 
Sylla omnes fuos divitus implevit. Saluſt. in Bel. Cat. 
Sylla was made perpetual diftator in the year of 
Rome 671, fifty years after the death of Tiberius Grac- 


FW, and forty after that of Caius, 
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to find out Sylla's character, the more we ſhall be in- 
elmed to think, that if he had been at liberty to fol- 
low the bent of his own genius, he would, like Lu- 
eullus, have ſtudied to acquire glory with no other view, 
But to make the indolence of a voluptuous life, re- 
ſpected by bis felloty citizens. It was the hatred he 
bore Marius, that determined the fate of Sylla. Lefs 
6agernefs in the firſt to obtain the management of the 
war againſt Mirhridates, would have left the whole 
glory of being a good citizen to the ſecond. In re- 
venging the cruelties of his enemy, he ſurpaſſed them; 
and finding no fafety, except in abſolute power, he 
took poſſeſſion of it. Here he found a harbour to 


ſhe!tor himfelf from the ſtorm, and he only left it when 


he thought the calm confirmed. 

The perpetual diftatorſhip of Sylla forms a remark- 
able #ra thong the Romans. What is often capable 
of ſuſpending the greateſt courage, appears eaſy to men 
of moderate ability emboldened by example. Marius 
and Sylla, without having any determinate object in 
view, and without foreſeeing what would be the con- 
ſequence, were compelled by the ſituation of affairs to 
make wir upon each other, and found themſelves in- 
velted with the public authority. Bot afterwards it 
was the deſire of every Roman to tread their ſteps. 
The fortune of Sylla was a ſtrong incentive to ambi- 
tion in all who came after him, who formerly would 
hive been ſatisfied with the office of prætor or con- 


ful, New Cinnas would no doubt aſpire at the per- 


petual ditatorſhip,, and the conſuls Lutatius Catulus 
and M. Emilius Lepidus would have been abſolute ty- 
rants, if either of them had poſſeſſed the talents of 
Marius or Sylla. We may apply to theſe times, what 
Cicero afterwards faid of thoſe that followed the death 
þf Cxſur: 4 We experience, faid he, in a letter to 
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Atticus, what never happened to any people ; liberty 
« is reſtored, and the commonwealth deſtroyed ; the 
« ſpirit of tyranny ſurvives the tyrant *. 
Though the fatal example of Sylla had not been 
contagious, the villanies to which the Romans were 
accuſtomed during the proſcriptions, would have ſoon 
iven them a new maſter, Thoſe in offices regarded 
only the places they had purchaſed, as the means of 
improving their private fortune. The cenſors durſt not 
exerciſe their office ; the laws were ſilent, and no- 
thing done but what the paſſions of ſome infamous wo- 
men dictated. All the world have heard of Claudia, 
that celebrated female intriguer, whom her debauche- 
ries would have rendered infamous in any age leſs 
corrupted than this. Be this as it will, ſhe found the 
ſecret to ſell her favours at a high rate, and by their 
means to gain friends to her brother, with whom ſhe 
was accuſed of having an inceſtuous correſpondence. 
Hiſtory has not vouchſafed to preſerve the names of 
one Precia, and a thouſand other courtezans, who by 
their gallants governed the commonwealth in an im- 
perious manner. The leaſt dangerous citizens were 
thoſe, who, being wholly taken up with their plea- 
ſures, and never refleQing that their fortunes were con- 
need 
»Doleo, quod nunquam in ulla civitate accidit, non 
una cum libertate rem publicam recuperatum — 
O Du boni! vivit ra, tyrannus occidit. 15 14. 
Epiſt. 4. 9. 
* Claudius paſſed a has: by which the cenſors were 
not permitted to exclude from the ſenate, or degrade 
from the rank of knights, any but thoſe who were ac- 
cuſed before their tribunal ; alſo that they could not 
judge or condemn them, but by unanimous conſent. 
In the year of Rome 667, the tribunes oppoſed the elec- 
tion of cenſors, and the commonwealth was deprjved 
of theſe magiſtrates to the year * 
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nected with that of the ſtate, imagined they rivalled 
the happineſs of the gods, as Cicero expreſſes it , if the 
fiſh which they bred in their ponds at a vaſt expence, 
were ſo well tamed as in ſome ſort to eat out of 
their hands. The reſt were men. undone by debts 
and debauchery, who looking upon Rome as a city 
condemned to be plundered, either ſpirited up Catiline 
to form his conſpiracy, or were his accomplices in it. 
Cato was the only man of honour ; but behaving him- 
| ſelf like a citizen of Plato's * commonwealth, in the 
midſt of ruffians, his virtue procured him but weak 

aſſiſtance, and even counteracted his good intentions. 
The people, who were impatient to recover their au- 
thority, in order to make a ſcandalous gain of it, could 
not bear the ariſtocracy of Sylla. After that this 
dictator, upon his return from Aſia, had diſtributed the 
lands of the citizens among his ſoldiers ; every army eſ- 
teemed a civil war an advantage, and .the legions 
would not have ſuffered the authority of their general to 
be limited. The ſhocks given to the credit of the 
| ſenate, made it probable, that a thouſand new tyrants 
would ftart up; and this body being fully ſenſible of 
their own weakneſs, „ it neceſſary to make them- 
ſelves 


+ Noftri autem principes digito ſe cœlum putant at- 
tingere, ſi mulli barbati in piſcinis ſint, qui ad manum 
accedant. Ad Att. Epiſt. 1. I. 2. Ita ſunt ſtulti ut amiſsã 
republica, piſcinas ſuas fore ſalvas ſperare videantur. 
Epiſt. 18. 1. 1. 

* Ille (Cato) optimo a: animo utens & ſumma fide, nocet 
interdum reipublice. Dicit enim tanquam in Platonis 
republica, non tanquam in Romuli fæce ſententiam. 
Ad Att. Epiſt. 18. 1. 2. Unus eſt qui curet conſtantia 
magis & integritate, quam, ut mihi videtur, conſilio aut 
Ingenio, Cato. Ad Att. Epiſt. 18. I. 1. 
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felves a protector, and oppoſe one conſiderable: name 
to turbulent and ambitious citizens. 

Craſſus and Pompey were then the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in Rome. The firſt calculated the produce of 
offices, and filled them rather as a banker than politi- 
cian. Whatever talents he might otherwiſe have, it 
is evident, that his avarice rendered him as incapable af 
defending the intereſts of the ſenate, as to be the author 
of any revolution. Pompey, on the other hand, who 
was honoured by his fellow citizens with the title of 
Great, had already gained the admiration of the public, 
as it were, by ſurprize. Some juvenile actions that 
promiſed great qualities, a majeſtic countenance, 
herein they pretended to find the features of Alexander, 
the complaiſance of Sylla, a quick and ready wit, an 
inſinuating and haughty but popular behaviour, courage, 
a great deal of liberality, a particular attention to be 
preſent every where, but principally the foible of the 

ople, whoſe hatred or love is alway extreme in times 
of public diſtreſs ; all this. contributed to render Pompey 
the idol of the Romans. 

He had acquired the higheſt reputation in war, by 
always offering himſelf, in the nick of time, to put the 
finiſhing hand to the undertakings of the commonwealth, 
and re aping the fruits of advantages gained by others. 
The Romans believed that he .had.ruined the party of 
.Sertorius ; though this great man looked on him in no 
other light than that of a ſchalar, whom he intended to 
ſend back to his parents well chaſtiſed for his preſump- 
tion . After the piratical war, the gratitude . of the 


people made them confound the f 6 of the ſer- 
| -vice 


* 'The detail of the war waged by.Pompey in Spain, 
may be ſeen in Plutarch; alſo how Sertorius periſhed 
by the treachery of his own men. 
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vice which Pompey had done them, with his capacity 
and in fact they judged of the difficulty of the war ter- 
minated by that general, by the extenſive power which 
they had granted him T. Tygranes is conquered, his 
territories lay open to the Roman armies, Mithridates 
has no reſource left ; in this poſture of affairs, Pompey 
prolongs the war, in order to rob Lucullus of the glory 
he had acquired. He forgets Mithridates, paſling his 
time with petty princes that implored his protection; 
and ſo agreeably was his vanity flattered by the reſpe& 
they paid him, that, pardon the expreſſion, he very 
gravely attends to their bickerings, when he ought to 
have purſued Mithridates. And at laſt he only put an 
end to the war, when his enemy being betrayed by his 
own family, killed himſelf in deſpair. The extraordi- 
nary ſplendor of Pompey's triumph made the Romans 
blind to his faults, there never having been ſeen ſuch 
a fight of ſpoils and captives ; and as they decreed ten 
days of public thankſgiving, the double of what had 
been formerly practiſed, the people thought that Pom- 
pey's merit, as a general, more than doubly ſurpaſſed 
that of all who had gone before him. 

He was as bad a citizen as he could, but not ſo bad 
as the unhappy fituation of the commonwealth made 
room for. What they had ſuffered from other generals, 
made them 'highly pleaſed with him for diſbanding his 
army as ſoon as he entered Italy, and not bringing it 
the length of Rome, in order to rule there by force. 
They honour hun with the title of father of his country, 
only becauſe he was not a Marius or Sylla, though his 


intentions were more criminal than thoſe of either. 
He 


+ The pirates occaſioned great calamities to the Ro- 
mans, but nothing was more eaſy than to exterminate 
theſe robbers. The vaſt power granted to Pompey -may 
be ſeen in hiſtorians, | p 
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He deſired the dictatorſhip, though he durft not uſurp 
it. His tardy ambition, or rather vanity, made him 


feed himſelf with the hopes of one day obtaining it; 
and gave no occaſion to fear any violence, provided 


they allowed him to be the principal citizen of the 


commonwealth. | | | 
Whether that Pompey, incouraged by ſo much fa- 
vour, deſpiſed the authority conferred on him by the 


ſenate, as being ambitious to hold his power of none 


but himſelf; or whether he was afraid, that too great 
tranquility would diminiſh his credit, or that he imagined 
theantient diſputes of the Romans, would make him more 
neceſiary ; he abrogated the laws of Sylla, and by re- 
ſtoring the tribunes to their antient dignity, invited, in 
a manner, the people to reſume their former pride, 
ſtubborneſs and ambition. This conduct ſo much 


blamed by Cicero, and in effe& ſo contrary to the inte- - 
reſts of the Romans, was prudent according to the 


Principles of it's author. As he was vain and ſelf- 

conceited, he might flatter himſelf with ſubjeQing both 
the orders of the commonwealth, the one by means of 
the other, as ſoon as the antient confuſion took place ; 
and by ballancing their ſeveral advantages, to make 
himſelf their arbiter. Some hiſtorians have even ſuſ- 
pected he had more criminal views; they have conjec- 
tured, that his deſign in embroiling the Roman ſtate in 


new diforders was, to make them feel the inconvenien- 


cies of liberty, and by tiring them with their preſent 
ſituation, oblige them to offer him the perpetual dicta- 


torſhip. 

Be this as it will, if Pompey had had as much capa- 
city as he had preſumption, he would have had the 
ſucceſs he expected; but far from being the ſpring of 
what was tranſacted in the Forum, he is not able to 


foreſee what courſe things would take, While he is 
7 | | wholly 


n 
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vcholly taken up with the debates of the ſenate and 


people, and able to impoſe upon neither party, Cæſar, 
whoſe: ſecret ambition was to govern, e the * 


of of x political behaviour, 


8y Ha had difedvered many Marius s in C: 


| Hardly was he known at Rome, before he had 5llec x 


with/ his intrigues. He by ſecret means kept fair with 
all parties; multiplied the vices of the Romans; had 


the acdrofs to e even bis — — to him; 4 


— andiillodram that | heroic courage Pg bal 
ratiop of foul, which only appeared when he had arri · 
ved at it. ' He had from his youth the ae: fotward- 
neſs, the :ſame ambition, and the ſame zeal. to dgnalizs 

himſelf;/ and gpvern, as Alexander had; but theſe 75 


flons ini the king had free play, whereas in the 0 . 


they ware under neſtraint. Where the one.comman ed, 


the: other could only act by inſinuation. It Was nar | 
ſary that the firſt ſhould appear in his true character to 


the Macedonians, in order to fit them for the execution 
af his:defigns ; the ſecund is obliged to pay a regard to 


the prejudices of his fellow. citizens, to make a nie 
uſe of their vice, and to remove their ; fears in Tt 11 


this merit and talevts; in, order to prepate them for 
obeying... = 


However great Cæſar's capacity was, he was ſenſible 


what adiffieult matter it was to fom a party-able to coun- 
terbalſance thoſe of Poin pey and Crafſas, in a common 


e where, affairs 0 their a ppearance every 
day. He Was of 0} inion, 


17172 Oy Fr 2 iy 0 


d certaitity — | 
the maſter- ieee el. ys Pony, that the” interefts 'of theſe” 
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two men muſt be united; and, that in quality of medi- 

ator, it would be eaſy for him to turn their antient Jea- 
louſies to his advantage, to ſeduce their friends, and in 

one word, to make himſelf maſter of their alliance, by 

ſerying as the Point of reunion between theſe two 


chieftains. 20, 
Craſſus receives the overtures inf Cæſar ** all the 


eagerneſs of a man, who having only poſſeſſed the ſecond 


Place, is going to ſhare authority with him who enjoyed 
the firſt. Pompey ought to have foreſeen, that he could 
only loſe by this aſſociation ; from being the ſuperior of 
Craſſus and Cæſar, he would thereby make himſelf their 
equal; but his uſual preſumption and timorouſneſs, repre- 


ſented theſe two colleagues only as two tools or ſupports 


of his fortune. The triumvirate was formed; Craſſus, 


Pompey and Cæſar obliged themſelves to have only the 


ſame intereſt, to form the ſame deſigns, and mutually 
to ſupport cc other with their credit. From that time 
all the power of the fenate and people, paſſed into the 


hands of the triumvirs ; and the government, which had 


been ſometimes ariſtocratical, ſometimes popular, or 


rather a ene anarehy, was e into a true 


oligarchy. 


Pompey perceived at laſt the Rs into which he had 


fallen , and was deſirous of breaking with Cæſar, whoſe 


5555 gave him | umbrage ; but it was no longer time, 


for diſenga ging himſelf from the Triumvirate, he 
road have only f filled- — inferior place in the com- 
monwealth. þ 


* „ Nihil 4 | quantum 3 nitique potui, 


quin Pompeium a Cæſaris conjunctione avocarem, in quo 
Cæſar felicior fuit; ipſe enim Pompeium a mea fami- 
liaritate-digjunxit .—— Illud te ſcire volo Sampſicera- 


num noſtrum amicum vehementer ſtatus ſai pxnitere, 


reftitaique 1 in eum ſocuni cupere ex quo decidit. Ad Att. 
Epiſt. 23. . 2. 
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monwealth. Pompey the Great is now only the tool: 
of Cæſar's fortune. He is contented with making a 
ſtir without aQiag ; he cabals and intrigues, but with- 
out ſucceſs. * In a ſhort time, he only enjoyed, with a 
ſort of ſtupid inſenſibility, the power which he could 
not maintain. - He is afraid of perceiving it; and it 
might with truth be ſaid, that his vanity coming to the 
aſſiſtance of his alarmed ambition, had perſuaded him 
that he had made Cæſar's fortune, becauſe Cæſar had 
ruined his. 

This laſt had e himſelf too . in Sis 
government of Gaul, for the commonwealth to ap- 
point him a ſucceſſor, or to reje& his demands with 
impunity, however contrary they might be to the moſt 
reſpected cuſtoms. The friends of Craſſus, who had 
periſned in his expedition againſt the Parthians, were 
ſtrongly attached to Cæſar. Beſides, he had tranſmitted 


immenſe ſums to Rome, with which his' adherents ei- 


ther corrupted the magiſtrates, or purchaſed the offices 
themſelves ; his army was blindly devoted to him; he 


had all thoſe' citizens at his beck. whoſe fortunes were 


irretrievably loſt; if the commonwealth was not ruined ; 
in one word, his whole conduct diſcovered his ambitious 
deſigns. The greater fear there was of Czſar's uſurp. 
ing the ſupreme power, the more did Pompey's party, 
who had declared himſelf Cæſar's enemy, ſeem. to re- 
cover new force. It even became that of the common- 
wealth; for thoſe citizens, who were averſe to tyranny, 
and unable to provide for their own defence, were obli- 
ed to unite themſelves with Pompey, as the protector 
of the laws, or as the leaſt avowed and declared enemy 
of the public good. 
This general, intoxicated with an add of credit, 
whioht ſhould only have made him ſenſible how much 


he was — on the contrary, thoaght he had — 
F 2 to 
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th do, but firſt cruſh his rival, and then bring his fel- 
lowcitizens under ſubjection, by uſurping the perpetual 
diQatorſhip,: which they delayed too lang to confer on 
him . Pull of ſuch notions as theſe, he was no leſs 
paſſionately deſirous of the war than Cæſar, whoſe for- 
tune admitted of no farther inereaſe, nbr could/ ſupport 
itſalf by the fame means it had been made. Both the 
ane and che other is perſuaded that arms muſt either 
deptiue Him of his whole power, or make him the ab- 
ſolute maſter of Rome; ; and if the commonwealth fill 
enjoys. tranqulllity, it is becauſe neither of them choſe 
to be accounted:the author of the rupture. 

In this ſituation of affairs, Cxfar' demanded that his 
government ſhoald be continued, or that he 'ſhould 
be allowed 20 ſtand candidate for the confulfhijp,: 
without coming to Rome, or leaving the command 
Ef bis army: a thing to that time: unheard: of, and 
which he only pretended to with for, in order that 
tbe might furniſh him with ſome: pretext of commen- 
. erg the war. To conſent to either of theſe propo- 
a was doing him areal. diſſervicei; for ſuppoſing 
he had obtained the-canſulfhip, it wpuld by no means 
hook: made up his loſs in quitting Gaul; or had 

5:upravince been continued 40. him, he would 
— thought Himſelf baniſhed 0 it. after that obliged 
ene TEN he n a regard h his 


* Tantaer erat in Ulis crudelitas, tantac cum berbaris con- 


Unstio, ut non nominatim ſed generatim proſcriptio Met 
No, ut jam omnium juficto conſtitufum et, 


Cant FeRirilth boriaprzdam effe itlins victor. Ad Aft. 


Epiſt. 6.1. 11. Pompey finding himfelf decerved in his 


- ExpeRation Sf Raving the perpetual dictatorſhip conferred 


on him, wWas 'refolvedito ſtop at nthlag fer che füreme. 
I! Ke had eee Cas he wank hows grove! E 
very tyrant. 8 
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government as a ſtep to abſolute power. Pompey, by in- 
ducing the ſenate to refuſe the whole, flattered: himſelf 
to reduce his enemy, either to lead a private life, or if 
he diſobeyed, to throw the whole odium of the civil 
war upon him In this he was miſtaken, Cæſar being 
too able a politician, either directly to obey or diſobey 
the ſenate; he offers to abandon Gaul, and diſband 
his forces, provided Pompey, on his part, di armed and 
gave up his government of Spain. This artful proph- 
ſition had all the effect its author expected from it All 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the commonwealth, thought !it 
reaſonable z and Pompey, too ſhort ſighted to fubſeribe 
to it, Was reduced to the neceſſity of diſcovering his bad 
intentions, and taking upon him the blame of ſacrificin 
the public tranquillity to his perſon intereſt. Why d 
he not agree to the whole ? To believe, that Cæfar was 
ſincere in this propoſal, argued downfight ſtupidity; be 
would have 'certainly. retracted. In ſhort; the puſſions 
are inflamed, aFﬀairs' thrown into confaſſon, the ſenate 
makes a deeree againſt Cæſar, Mark Antony thetribune 
oppoſes it, the war is kindled. 7 23097 SIRE 
. Pompey ſees Cz#ſar approaching to Rome, without 
deigning to fear him: Whenever I pleaſe, ſaid ke, to 
the Senate; that was prudent enough to be alarmed, K 
fhall make him as little, as I have made him great.” 
Still perſuaded that he governed the commonwealth, 
he did not perceive, that Rome was gölgg to have a 
maſter. The vety night before his enemy was to Chaſe 
bim from Italy, he imagined he needed only ſhew kin 
felf to make Cæſar's army forſake him; or that the 
earth would produce legions, with a ſtamp af his foot. 
Notwithſtanding that Pompey had to deal with an 
enemy not half conquered, he appeared in his true 
character. While Cæſar ſees every thing, provides agaiuſt 
all events, acts with diligence, and thinks he has dene 

| F 3 nothing, 
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nothing, while any thing remains to be done; Pompey, 
for fear of taking bad meaſures, takes none at all, 
allowing himſelf to be determined by the courſe of 
events *. His army is compoſed of citizens, and not 
of ſoldiers. They think not of conquering, but inrich- 
ing themſelves by the victory; and the only diſpute 
among them, is about Cæſar's ſpoils. . Some would 
have his office of chief pontiff, others his government 
of Gaul; theſe would have his gardens, and thoſe. his 
delightful houſe at Baiz ; and they only waited the day 
of battle to be put in poſſeſſion of all that belonged to 
their enemy. The army of Cæſar, on the contrary, de- 
fired nothing but to conquer ; it was compoſed of thoſe 
legions which had ſubdued Gaul, and intimidated the 
Germans and Britons. 

None but a man who is comment maſter of the * 
tary art, is able to remark all the prudence of Cæſar's 
operations; but to judge of Pompey's, the ſame know- 
|| ledge is by no means neceſſary. His overſights are all 
| | groſs; but the groſſeſt is certainly that, when, in com- 
pliance with the complaints and murmurs of his ſol- 
diers, who accuſed him of want of courage and reſolution, 
'F he led them to battle at a time when, even in his own 
| | _— he ought to have SEP on the defenſive. 
| þ | £51 The 


1H | | | 8 Adhre certe, "ik ego TI TO omnia & i in- 
1 | caute. Ad. Att. Epiſt. 10. I. 7. Quid Pompeius agat, 
5 ne ipſum quidem ſcire puto; noſtrum quidem nemo. 
Epiſt. 18. 1. 7. Cnceus autem noſter; o rem miſeram 
& incredibilem, ut totus jacet! non animus eſt, non | 
eonfilium, non copiæ, non diligentia. Epiſt. 21. l. 7. 
Malas cauſas ſemper obtinuit, in optima concidit, quid 
dicam, nifi illud eum ſciſſe? Neque enim erat difficile 
J | hoe neſciſſe: erat enim ars difficilis rectè rempublicam 
* — 23. I. 7. 
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The battle of Pharſalia+, by giving Cæſar the ſove- 
reignty of the Roman commonwealth, made him alſo 
maſter of the whole world, which it had brought under 
ſubjection. Under the title f perpetual dictator, this 
general was an abſolute monarch, and the Romans had 
no other way to puniſn him for his tyranny and re- 
venge themſelves, but by aſſaſſinating him. | 
Cicero complains bitterly in ſeveral of his letters of 
the manner in which Brutus and Caflius had laid, con- 
ducted, and executed their conſpiracy againſt Cæſar *, 
He writes to the former as follows: So long as we 
are reſolved to indulge clemency, we ſhall never want 
civil wars, and enemies to liberty. You know that I 


was * N the ſtate ſhould not only be freed. of 
| F 4 | va the 


+ This battle was fought in the 06th y year of Rome, 
that is to ſay, 451 after the creation of tribunes, 318 
after the tribuneſhip of Licinius Stolo, 95 years after 
the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, and 35 * after 


oy had been perpetual dictator. 
* Quod fi clementes eſſe volumus, nunquam deerunt 


bella civilia. Cic. ad Brut. Epiſt. 16. Scis' mihi ſemper 
placuiſſe, non rege ſolum, ſed regno liberari rempubli- 
cam, tu lenius ; ſed quid melius fuerit, magno dolore 
ſentimus, magno periculo ſentimus. Ep. 7. Poſt inte- 


ritum Cæſaris quid ego prætermiſſum a vobis, quantum- 


que impendere reipublicæ tempeſtatem dixerim, non es 
oblitus. Magna peſtis erat depulſa per vos, magna po- 
puli Romani macula deleta; vobis vero parta divina 
gloria. Sed inſtrumentum regni delatum ad Lepidum 
et Antonium. Epiſt. 23. Acta enim illa res animo vi- 


rili, conſilio puerili. Quis enim hoc non vidit, regni 


hæredem relictum? Quid autem abſurdius, hoc metuere, 
alterum in metu non ponere. Cic. ad Att. Epiſt. 21. 
1. 24 Animis enim uſi ſumus virilibus, conſiliis, crede 
mihi, puerilibus. Exciſa enim eſt arbor, non evulſa, 


itaque quam fruticetur vides. Ad Att, Epiſt. 4. I. 15. 
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che kyrant, but of tyranny too. As to your: conducł, 
you have obſerved a dangerous moderation in ciroums = 
Rances, where every thing ſhould have beeri:ſharp and 
deciſive; and our preſent fituation ſhews which of us 
has reaſon on our fide, you or I. Our conſpirators, he 
obſerves to Atticus, have executed a childiſn part with 
the courage of heroes. Why did not _— er ny axe 
to the very root of the tree.” ) 
In reality, had they  behaved- like true bees, 
they would have. deubtlefs comprehended Cwſai's fa- 
vourites in their plot; as being the inſtruments of his ty- 
ranny, and the only perſons who would endeavour: to 
faceeed him. But Brutus, who aſſumed the title. of 
vindieator of the laws, did not think it juſtifiabto io vio- 
Mte them, by puniſhing as tyrants, citizens, who had 
done nothing to deſerve that character“. The ſenate 
doghtt to have proceeded. farther. Such is the unha PY 
nation of human affairs, that there are deſperate ea- 
when policy requires. the very intentiqns,, an 
even the power of doing miſchief, to be puniſhed. 
When the ſenate. proſcribed the memory of Cæſar, they 
cught to have put Antony to r and e 


— nG: 


e Statido mil fit hör, ſeats aut don We "oY 
cicium eſſe de ifs cibihns qui pitgrianites fort Interiefint, 
At hoc ipſum, inquies, inique facts, qui Hoftifis ant- 
fir in renipublicam hominis, cives appelfes. Immò jafts 
HMirke, quick enim nondum fenattts ſeirſtit, nec populus 
Neomarms fuſſtt, id arroganter non præjtthcb, neque . 
voto ad arbitrrum metthy, Epiſt. Brut. ad Eic! Here 
Brutus gives his reaſofrs for the political conduit he 
obſerved. © The principle he lays down; oughe to Bs 
the rule of every citizen's behaviour that Ross itt à Te- 
pubhe; but the misfortune was, that the commonwealth 
of Rome no longer ſubſiſted, at the time nen — 
argued in this manner. 
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However prudent ſueh a conduct might have been, we 
muſt nevertheleſs: allow, that it would have been inca- 
pable of: ſettling the commonwealth. + The Romans 
were too much addicted to vice and debauchery, to con- 
tinue without a maſter +. Since the troubles raiſed by 
the Gracchi, they could be intruſted with: nothing but 
the ſhadow of liberty, and even chat they abuſed; ſo 
that to reſtore them this. phantom of liberty, was only 
to expoſe tliem-afteſh to new tumults and proſcriptions, 
which muſt eric with their receiving the yoke of ſome 
new tyrant. If Czfar and Pompey, ſays one of the 
greateſt genius's our nation hath produced, had been of 
the ſame mind with Cato, others would. have embraced. 


the fentiments af Cæſar and; Pompey . This ohſerva- 


tion holds equally: good in zegard to Antony and Ofta- 
vius: if they had put them to death, or if they had 
been repubhcans, others would have eſtabliſhed. monar- 
chy upon the rttins of the commonwealth. The Ro- 
mans had no hopes of enjoying liberty any longer, un- 
lefs forad citizen as powerful as Sylla or Cæſar, ſhould 
wholly change the form of the ſtate, and by abandoning, 
alb their conqueſts, cempel them to embrace the man- 
| ners and. nn their mann ee en 
Aa 


FR Non aliud 3 patriz remedium fuiſſe 
quam ab uno regeretur. Tacit. Annal. I. 2. All the 
antient hiſtorians ſpeak. the ſame language; but I ſhall 
content. myſelf with adding here, what Florus ſays in 
regard to Auguſtus, Sapientia ſua atque ſolertia percul- 
ſum undique, & perturbatum ardinavit imperii corpus, 
quod ita haud dubio nunquam ccife & conſentire po- 
tüüſſet, niſi unius præſidis nutu, quaſi anima & mente 
* Flor. l. 4. 

1 The prefident' Monteſquieu, in his Reflections on 
this cauſes. ä — and: declenſiom · of- the Ra- 


mans. 
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a reformation practicable, where would the Roman 
have been found, who had virtue enough, after being 
at the trouble of uſurping the over; to make this 


uſe of it? 

It would be ſufficient to recount the ſingular honours 
conferred on Czfar, to ſhew that there remained in the 
commonwealth not the leaſt ſpark of that genius which 
ought to animate republicans. Cæſar is the tyrant of 


his country, and they call him its fat her. By the very 


conſtitution of the government every citizen was obli- 


ged to puniſh his villainy, and yet his perſon is declared 
ſacred and inviolable. They would needs have him aſſiſt at 


the public ſhews in a gilded chair, with a crown of gold upon 


his head. This is only alight fketch of what flattery 


is able to do. In the ſame city, where the violence of- 
fered to Lucretia had formerly raiſed the indignation of 
every body againſt Tarquin, they actually deliberate to 
give Cæſar an abſolute power over the chaſtity of all the 
women of Rome. In the public ceremonies, they in- 
termix his pictures with thoſe of the Gods. In ſhort, 
they build a temple to him with altars and prieſts. 

I am aware, that ſeveral writers have imagined they 
diſcovered an artful policy in theſe abominable ſervi- 
lities, the only end of which, according to them, was to 
render Cæſar odious. But I am of opinion, this is all a miſ- 
ſtake; ſince the people lamented his death, and the ſenate 
preſerved the ſame honours for his memory, as they had 
laviſhed upon, bis perſon. This made them paſs that ab- 


ſurd and infamous decree, by which they at the ſame time 
approved and condemned both Cæſar and his murde- 


rerers, has laws and Yindicators of LY - ah 550 
dar; cite, A 


* Nihil enim tam. 8 quam j n in. 


_ eſſe, tyranni facta defendi. . Sed vides conſules, vides 


reliquos- magiſtratus, ſi iſti 1 ; vides OT: 
bonorum. Cic. ad Att. Epiſt. 13. l, 1 | 
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The weakneſs of the conſpirators, and the effeminacy 
of the ſenate, put all the power of Cæſar into Antony's 
hands. Inveſted with the conſulſhip, and being the 
_ executor of Cæſar's will, nothing could reſiſt him. Un- 
der tke pretext of executing the dictator's will, he made 
himſelf maſter. of the populace and legions, and made 
the ſenate tremble. He did, what Cæſar himſelf would 
not have undertaken, or even thought of +; and at 
length diſpoſed of every thing in ſuch an abſolute 
manner, that the conſpirators, finding themſelves no 
longer ſafe in Rome, are obliged to ſeek an aſylum in 
their governments. | 
Cicero, who at this juncture began to act the firſt 
part in the ſenate, found affairs in the utmoſt diſorder T 3 
without any certain principle, rule, or object in view, 
they every day took- new meaſures, though never ſuch | 
as were more prudent ; and as to the commonwealth, its 
calamities daily increaſed. However abſurd the contra- 
dictory decree, juſt mentioned, appeared to him, he 
nevertheleſs regulated his own conduct by it. He 
cauſed them to give the charge of making war upon 
Antony to Octavius, and prevailed on the ſenate 
to confer on him the moſt flattering titles, though 
he was ſenſible, that by this means, he weakened 
as conſpirators, that 1s to * the partiſans of li- 


 berty ; ; 


+ Omnia facta, ſcripta, Aida, promiſſa, cogitata Cz- 
faris plus valent, quam ſi ipſe viveret. Ad Att. Epiſt. 
10. 1. 14. Quæ enim Cæſar nunquam neque feciſſet, 
neque paſſus eſſet, ea nunc ex falſis ejus commentariis 
proferuntur. Ad Att. Epiſt. 14. 1. 14. 

Prorſus diſſolutum offendi navigium, (rempublicam) 


vel potius diſſipatum, nihil conſilio, nihil ratione, nihil 
ordine. Ad Att. * „1. * 


7 : - ” 
6 - A at * 5 
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berty ; and though he even forefaw that Octavius, 


28 ſoon as he was in condition to make himfelf feared 


by Anteny, would find it Ris intereſt to make up 
matters witch him, in order to fall upon Brutus and 
Caſſius, their true enemies, with united force, and to make 
themſelves maſters of the Roman people, by again fet- 
ting up Czſar's tyranñ̃. 
It would be a very diffeult matter to account for fo 
extraordinary a conduct as that of Cicero, if we were 
not otherwiſe acquainted. with his character, and the 

rticular intereſts that muſt have influenced him on 
this occaſion. Cicero derived from his vanity and phi- 
lofophy, qualities, which conſtitutes the good citizen in 
peaceable times; but his natural timorouſheſs, deprir- 
ed him of thoſe which render a citizen either dange- 
rous, or uſeful to his country in times of confuſion, 
when more Courage is neceſſary than prudence. The 
dangers of the commonwealth appeared magni- 
fied or diminiſhed in his eyes, according as he was 
more or leſs. perſonally interefted in them. To this 
cauſe it was owing, that he never had any fixed rule 
for diſtinguiſhing courage from raſhneſs; or prudence 
from fear. Sometimes guided by the dictates of his 


rerſob, and ſometimes hurried on. by the foibles of his 
heart, he bad only that Joey which is proper to form 


05 of defigns, and at beſt to palliate the misfor- 
tunes of the commonwealth. | 
True, he ſhewed reſolution in the affair of Catiline. 
Har, befides that hte was fully informed of the deſigns, 
and even thoughts of that eonſpirator, he derived a 

* $i multum poſit Octavianus, mirſto firmins acta ty! 
rang) chmprobatum iri, quam ift felltris: argue id con- 
wa Brutum fore ſin autem Mnheitur, vides intolerabilem 
Antonium, ut, quem velis, nefcias. Ad Att; Epiſt. 14: 
1. 16. | | | 
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farther ſupport from the ſplendor of his office, the glory 
of the action, and the good wifhes of the ſenate and 
whole people of Rome. Notwithftanding all this; 
he was ubliged to offer a kind of violence to himſelf; 
and the extraordinary effort of courage, which he dif 
covered on this occaſion, was certainly what infpired 
him with that childiſh admiration for his conſulftip' with 
which he always tired his friends. After his exile, he 
naturally appeared in his own character; and his con- 
duct was the more weak, both as his difgrace + had 
made a very deep impreſſion upon his mind, and as 
his vanity would not allow him to lead a private life, 
though the ingratitude of his fellow citizens, had given 
him a diftaſte to the adminiſtration of public affairs. 

In the beginning of the civil war between Czfar 
and Pompey, while he endeavours to keep in with both 
parties, he pleaſes none; and is at the fame time de- 
firous and afraid of acting up to his conſular dignity. 
He. reſelyes to be neutgr, repents that hę did. nat fol- 
low Pampey, has not the courage to declare in fa- 
vqur of Cæſar, and all this time thinks he has taken the 
warſt courſe. In the txaubles which followed :Cafars 
death, it Was unpoſlible he could act a: gart More wor- 
thy of himſelf, ar mare advantageous to the cammon- 
wealth, Surrqunded by men who were jealous, . envi- 
ous, without courage to hope for ſucceſs, and almoſt 
accuſtomed to: —_— the- public conſternation added 


to 


11 


4 Non recordor 2 ceciderim, hd unde regen 
Fratrem mecum, & te ſi habebo, per me iſſa pecibus. rar 

hantur. Vobis ſimml philoſophari poſſum. Focus. tle, 
AW: ws .omachus yhi habitahat olam, '.,capcaluts, 


te Fe. modo &. nen 3 955 e 
Ids Loy: 2 
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to his natural pufillanimity . Cicero had the utmoſt 
contempt for the conſpiracy of Brutus and Caſſius, and 
eſteeming them no better than deferters upon their 
retiring to their ſeveral g;vernments ; he judged them 
altogether unable to defend the public intereſt with 
ſucceſs againſt ſo active a man as Antony, his perſ - 
nal enemy. This made him favour Octavius, with the 
deſign of making him his protector, in caſe the con- 
ſpirators were overcome. Brutus very ingeniouſly diſ- 
cloſes the whole foible of this policy, when he accuſes 
Cicero of regarding death, baniſhment, and poverty, as 
the greateſt of evils; of dreading leſs the ruin of li- 
berty, than the advancement of Antony; and of be- 
ing capable to put up with a maſter, who had com- 
plaiſance enough for him, diſtinguiſhed and flattered 
him, and teſtified a reſpe& for him, even when rivet- 


ting his fetters f. 
The 


Alta temperata tota ratio eſt, ut reipublicæ conſtantiam 

præſtem, privatis rebus meis, propter infirmitatem bono- 
rum, iniquitatem malevolorum, odium in me improbo- 
rum, adhibeam quandam cautionem. Ad Att. Epiſt. 19. 
1. 1. After the death of Cæſ er, writing to Atticus, 
about the courſe he thought proper to take, he ſays, 
aſſentior tibi, ut nec duces ſimus, nec agmen cogdtaus, 
faveamus tamen. Epiſt. 13. I. 15. 

+ Quæ facit, non dominationem, non, ſed dominum 
Antonium timentis ſunt. O magnam ſtultitiam ti- 
moris, id ipſum quod verearis, ita cavere, ut cum vi- 
tare fortaſle potueris, ultro arceſſe & attrahas : nimium 
timemus mortem, & exilium, et paupertatem, hæc vi- 
dentur Ciceroni ultima eſſe in malis; & dum habeat a 
quibus impetret quæ velit, & a quibus colatur & lau- 
detur, ſervitutem, honorificam modo, non aſpernatur. 
Eo tendit, id agit, ad eum exitum properat vir optimus, 
ut ſit ille Octavius N — ad Att. Epiſt. 16. 


Cicero 


— 
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The ſituation of the Romans was ſuch, that Cicero 
himſelf, in a letter to Brutus, was at laſt obliged to own, 
that this war was attended with more terrible circum- 


ſtances than all that went before it. Whatever, ſays 


«© he, was the event of the domeſtic troubles where- 
of our age has been witneſs, there were hopes that 
« a ſhadow at leaſt of a commonwealth would ſtill 
« ſubſiſt; but at preſent, the caſe is quite otherwiſe. 


If we are conquerors, I ſhall not pretend to ſay, 


«« what will be our fate; but if we are overcome, there 
« is an end of liberty *.“ 


Lepidus was the perſon, a upon Antony's 1 


feat at Modena, formed the ſcheme of reconciling him 
with Octavius. The negociation could not meet with 

eat difficulties. By this meane, the one ſaved him- 
ſelf from utter ruin, and ſhared the government of the 
world with two colleagues, whoſe incapacity or youth 
he deſpiſed; and the other knew very well, that by 
continuing to defend the cauſe of liberty againſt Cæ- 
ſar's fende. he muſt remain a private citigen. 

N f 4 The 


4 


Eicers 1 Weg ſevere 'reproaches hes! he him- 
ſelf confeſſes to Atticus, that he was not diſpleaſed with 
the power of Cæſar: ita gratioſt eramus apud illum, 
(Cæſarem) quem dii mortuum perduint, ut noſtræ æta- 
ti, quoniam interfecto domino, liberi non ſumus, non 
fuerit dominus ille fugiendus. Rubeo, mihi crede, ſed 
jam ſcripſeram; delere nolui. , Epiſt/ 4. l. 16. 
This letter of his was written ſoon * che didtator's 
death. 19300 N Dr , 
6M Nullum enim FE eivile fuit | in * — e 
omnium quæ memoria noſtra fuerunt, in quo bello non, 
utracumque pars viciſſet, tamen aliqua forma eſſet futura 
reipublicæ; hoc bello victores, quam rempublicam ſumus 


habituri, non facile affirmarim, viert © certe nulla unquam 


erit. Epiſt. ad Brut. 1124 « ww 461 


* 
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The ſecond triumvirate was formed. Antony, Octa- 


vius, and Lepidus divide the provinces of the empire 
among them, excepting ſuch as were in the pofleſſion | 


of the conſpirators, * Lepidus joined Narboneſe Gaul 
to his' 207 ernment of Spain ; Antony had the other 
Gauls for his ſhare ; and Africa, with the Mediterra- 
nean iſlands, fell to Octavius. Lepidus, who had been 
created conſul, went to Rome, in order to govern 
Ttaly, while his colleagues carried on the war againſt 
Brutus and Caſſius. | 

Lepidus ſoon found, that armies, and not offices, gain 
reſpect in time of civil wars. In the new diviſion of 
the provinces, made after the defeat of the conſpira- 


tors, he was too happy in having, Spain continued to 


him. Octavius even outed him of this government 
without a war. In order to ruin a man who owes his 
fortune to chance, and not his own merit, nothing more 
ns neceſſary but 2 little art and intrigue. The fall of 
Lepidus unveiled the. deſigns of Octavius, and ought 
ta have alarmed” Antag; ut this great man, intoxi- 
_ with weg. had loſt all regard to his glory. 
qpatra's beauty., had. ſo. captivated Wire that his 

yh de happineſs . — in 0 er, .and Fa 
ulging their amgrops paſſions together. ſolute, maſter 
of the eaſt, and ſurrounded. with Afiatic pomp on all 
hands, it never: enteted. his thoughts to provide for 
ha ſafety. His rival however, medlitated. his ruin; 


and the Werne bee mne | 


the Romans 0 is ef] 
The conduct of Sears, mh bent eſtabliſhed 
mionarchy t upbn tlie ruins of the commonwealth; and 


who afterwards had the title of Auguſtus conferred on 
him by his ſuhjects, merits a Particular attention. His 


Etting out in che world was. very ynpromiſing ; and 
the reaſon hereof is much perplexed, Gevades RG 
on 
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only eighteen years old when he left Apollonia, where 


he purſued his ſtudies, to go to Rome in order to 
ſerve himſelf heir to Cæſar his adopted father. They 
; repreſent to him, that this laſt city muſt prove his 
ruin; they lay before him the tragical end of the dic- 


tator, and the malice of the conſpirators ; they even 


| Intimidate him, by ſetting forth the ambition of Cæ- 
ſar's friends. To this he coolly anſwered, © I have 


*« foreſeen all theſe dangers, and the gods will defend 
ce the juſtice of my cauſe,” How could this young, 
man flatter himſelf to form a third party in his favour, 
at a time when the whole commonwealth was divided 


between Antony and Brutus? Is it likely, that he 


would be able to withſtand Antony, who, under the 
pretext of executing Cæſar's will, diſpoſed of every 
thing relating to the ſucceſſion at pleaſure, and attach- 
ed to his fortune all who were lovers of their own ? 
On the other hand, muſt not his name, and rights 
have proved ſo many cauſes to provoke the wrath of 


Brutus's followers, and the partiſans of liberty? Would 


it not have argued ſtupidity in him, to expect the 
protection of Cicero, or imagine, that a man of cor» 
ſular dignity, and that ſo illuſtrious a one, could be 
guilty of ſo effeminate and unreaſonable a conduct, gs 
that I have already mentioned? As none in Rome 
were attached, either to the laws of Cæſar, or to tł e 
commonwealth by the ſame motive, thoſe who in ap- 
pearance had the ſame deſign in view, ſecretly pur- 


ſued it by different ways. Octavius, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, ſeized the hinge of the different cabals of 
which the two parties were compoſed. He ſows jea- 
louſies, forms connections, excites heart-burnings, pro- 
miſes, flatters, perſuades, divides, unites, and at laſt by 
his political behaviour made himſelf regarded by the 
chief men in power, found. means to balance the cre- 
| dit 
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dit of Brutus, and render himſelf as terror of An- 
tony. 

It is a very ſurprizing ſight to ſo the world con- 
quered by a man, who after having with great intre- 
pidity faced the dangers at Rome, has not the cou- 
rage to be preſent in a battle. His cowardice is no 


way prejudicial to his fortune, becauſe Hirtius, Panſa, 


Antony, and Agrippa were all brave men, who knew 
how to conquer, and becauſe he had the art to turn their 
victories to his own advantage alone. In a day of battle, 
his prudence being unable to point out any ſecurity 
againft the ſword or darts of the enemy, abandoned 
him wholly to fear; but in other kinds of dangers, 


his natural timidity vaniſhed before the infinite num- 


ber of reſources and expedients, which were ſ uggeſted 
to him by a genius the moſt happily formed for intrigue, 
policy, and government. 

Born with an ambition that employed his whole 
thoughts, he was not diſtracted by other paſſions ; at 
leaſt, they were all entirely ſubje&t to, and ſeemed 
to grow out of it. As he was free from theſe furies, 
often too familiar with, and dangerous to great men, 
his timorous temper preſerved him in that kind of 
calm, which is ſo uſeful to one fired with ambition in 
order to project great undertakings, and ſee them pro. 
perly executed. He eaſily, as being the natural effect 


of a ſuperior knowledge, aſſumed all the characters 


which his affairs rendered neceſſary. He was maſter 
of none of thoſe virtues, that form the honeſt man ; 
had no vices inconſiſtent with his intereſt ; and being 
always ready to act the virtuous or vicious part, ac- 
cording as circumſtances made them uſeful to him, 
he is by turns the friend and enemy of Antony, Ci- 
cero, Lepidus, and the conſpirators. Without either 


cate or loving ASTIPPas of whoſe great merit he was 
become 


2 
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become jealous, it was indifferent to him to put him to 
. death, or attach him to his intereſt by the marriage of 
his daughter. He is cruel without loving blood, puts 
a ſtop to the ſhedding it neither from ſatiety or re- 
morſe, and pardons when he judges it as advantage- 
ous for him to do ſo, as it had formerly been dan- 


gerous not to. purge the ſtate of citizens, who were 


either turbulent, jealous of their liberty, virtuous, pru- 
dent, or courageous, and who muſt be offended at his 


- uſurpation and power. 


The ſupreme power in the hands of Auguſtus, was 
formed of all the offices of the antient commonwealth 


joined together. In quality of emperor, he had the 


prerogative of making peace or war, was the gene- 


.ral of all the armies, levied contributions through the 


. whole empire for their ſupport, diſpoſed of all mili- 
. tary preferments, was alone entitled to the honours 
of a triumph *, and in a word, enjoyed all the prero- 
gatives of the dictatorſhip, the name of which was be- 
come odious. As he was inveſted with the dignity 
of prince of the ſenate, and frequently conſul, he be- 


came the ſoul of that body, and had its whole au- 
thority at his command. - In quality of cenſor, there 
were no citizens but what were ſubje& to him; he 
exerciſed no leſs authority over the nobility than the 


people, was controlled by no law, and puniſhed in 


an arbitrary manner. He was initiated into the va- 
| | G 2 rious 


* In the time of the commonwealth, it was not ne- 
ceſſary to beat the enemy in order to obtain a triumph; 
it was ſufficient to be general of the victorious army, 
ſo that ſeveral conſuls triumphed for the victories gain- 
ed by their lieutenants in their abſence. As all armies 
fought under the auſpices of the emperors; it was by 
virtue of this uſage, that they alone triumphed, or very 
rarely granted that honour to their generals, 


ene 


re re. 
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rious religious myſteries, and had the ſuperintendence 


of religion itſelf. As tribune, his perſon was ſa- 
cred and inviolable, and the whole power of the people 
centered in him. From hence there reſulted the moſt 
extenſive power, that ever monarch poſſeſſed; and as 
the Romans could not act but by the miniſtry of 
their magiſtrates, all their actions for the future muſt 
be under the direction of their emperors. 

Auguſtus was liberal of his favours, both to the 
army and people; he took care the city ſhould be pro- 
vided with plenty of every thing; he made the for- 
tunes of ſome particular perſons, and flattered all with 
the hopes &f doing ſo by them. Peace was proclaimed; 
the temple of Janus ſhut ; and the citizens entertained 
with feſtivals and ſhews in abundance, that the re- 
membrance of the commonwealth might never occur 
to them, without the concomitant ideas of proſcrip- 
tions, maſſacres, civil wars, robberies, and oppreſſion. 
A people in happy circumſtances never aſk, if they be 
free, or whether their happineſs will continue; and as 
to the Romans, ſo far were they from dreading the 


unlimited power, with which Auguſtus was inveſted, 
- that they eſteemed it the foundation of the public tran- 


quillity. This prince had the policy to ſeize the mo- 
ment, that his ſubje&s compared their paſt misfortunes 
with their preſent proſperity ; and, by pretending to 
deliberate in a very ſerious manner, whether he ought 


to continue the empire, or reſtore the commonwealth, 


he laid a ſnare for them, made his high fortune be 
viewed without jealouſy, and in a manner ceaſed to be 
an uſurper. 

Cæſar had the boldneſs to affirm, that he common- 
wealth no longer ſubſiſted, and that his will muſt paſs 
for law, When maſter of every thing, he had the 
weakneſs to defire, that the Romans ſhould be con- 

vinced 
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vinced of it. The conduct of Auguſtus appears to me 
much more political. He took upon him the govern- 
ment only for ten years, pretending his ſtrength was 
not ſufficient to ſupport a weight, which his ambition 
rendered light. He refuſed the diftatorſhip offered him 
by the people *, and would not permit them to give 
him the title of lord +. In appearance, his conduct 
was wholly directed by the ſenate. To it he leaves 
the adminiſtration of the central provinces of the em- 
pire; alſo the privilege of receiving the ambaſſadors 
of ſome kings and free nations. He reſtores the people 
their aſſemblies; conſults them concerning the laws he 
deſigned to make, after having dictated their anſwer ; 
and allows them to ele& their own magiſtrates. In 
a word, affecting to appear only the miniſter of the 
laws and commonwealth, he endeavoured to perſuade 
the people that they ſtill ſubſiſted. He reſpects an- 
tient cuſtoms, and fo far conceals his power, as to 
appear before the judges in quality of a witneſs. He 
does not think it below him to plead himſelf the cauſes 
of perſons under an impeachment, whom he might have 
abſolved by a word. | 

Hence it follows, that Cæſar really promoted the 
deteſtable deſign which he had formed of enſlaving 
his country, when he endeavoured to increaſe ita 
vices An uſurper ought to humble every thing, in 
order to raiſe himſelf; but to ſupport himſelf after 
his uſurpation, he muſt intereſt mankind in his fortune, 
which never can be done by rendering them wicked 
and contemptible. Why did he leave the Romans 

GW 3 any 

Dictaturam magno vi offerente populo, genu nixus, 
dejecta ab humeris toga, nudo pectore, deprecatus eſt. 
Suet. in vit. Auguſt. ; | 

+ Domini appellationem, ut maledictum & opprobrium, 
ſemper exhorruit, Suet. in vit. Auguſt, 
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any accompliſhments, but ſuch as ſuited the character 
of the meaneſt of ſlaves? Becauſe by ſo doing he would: 
have armed againſt him every citizen that preſerved any 
ſentiment of his own dignity. Why diſcontinue to fill 
the ſenate with men of obſcure birth, foreigners, or 
people of no character; and oppoſe the licentiouſneſs 
produced by the civil wars by wiſe laws? Becauſe 
this would have been leaving diſorders to ſubſiſt that 
muſt ruin him, fince they ruined the commonwealth with | 
the whole power of which he was now inveſted. Au- BT 
guſtus confirmed his authority, by reſtoring the Romans . 
their dignity; he invites ſeveral ſenators to do them- 8 
ſelves juſtice, by voluntarily leaving the ſenate. Thoſe. 3 
citizens who were infamous for debauchery, and ruin- , 
ed by debts, to whom Cæſar uſed: to ſay, that nothing. 
but a civil war could retrieve their fortune, and who 
in truth were much concerned to have no maſter, by. 
degrees became accuſtomed to their condition; for be- 
ing careſſed, they thought themſelves reſpected. Rome 5 
at laſt was alarmed by the death of Auguſtus, and it 1 
was ſaid of a prince, who ſhould never have been | : 


born, that he ought never to have died. : 
BOOK III. 7 

Argument. Why the government of the emperors was 4 
- neceſſarily deſpotic. The- independency affected by the X 


. ermies, and bow they diſpoſe of the empire. Why they | 
Loft their authority. The new form of government 
2 — by Diacl: Nan. | | 


E have ſeen free people loſe the privilege 
of governing themſelves, and notwithſtanding 


eſcape : the devaſtations * an arbitrary power. The 
R reaſon 


_ - 
__ 
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reaſon is, that the loſs of their liberty was not the 
effect of a ſudden revolution, attended with the utmoſt 
diſorder ; but the work of ſeveral ages, during which 
time the balance of power on the fide of the prince, 
and that of the people was ſo adjuſted, as to hinder 
violent ſpirits from carrying matters to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity. In this laſt caſe, there was daily forming, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a mixture of an- 
tient and new cuſtoms, which mutually corrected and 


attempered each other. When a law began to fall in- 
to oblivion, the manners it had given rife to ſtill con- 


tinued, and in ſome ſort ſupplied its place. As the 
government changed inſenſibly, the ſubjects preſerved 
a certain dignity that made them reſpected; and the 
prince was the ſupreme legiſlator, without being able 
to abuſe his whole power. Having his hands tied 
down by the fundamental laws of the nation, he was 
afraid to violate antient cuſtoms ; and his ſubjects had 
rights and privileges to oppoſe to him. In ſhort, he 
would not have been a tyrant, & liberty no longer 


ſubſiſted. 
Such has been the fate of moſt nations; but amon 


the Romans, liberty being deſtroyed by three bloody 
battles “, they quickly paſſed from anarchy to the 
arbitrary government of the conqueror; ſo that paſ- 
ſions, laws, cuſtoms, and prejudices were at once pul- 
led up by the roots, arbitrary power being incapable 


of limitation. In this caſe, a plain citizen, without 


any right, and ſupported only by force and impudence, 
makes himſelf maſter of his equals. Conſequently he 
muſt raiſe the indignation of all againſt him; ſo that, 
in order to eſcape the puniſhment he deſerves, there 
is a neceſſity for his ſeizing the whole power of the 
* Auguſtus was obliged to leave the Romans 

| G 4 nothing 


* Thoſe of Pharſalia, Philippi, and Actium. 
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nothing but a deceitful appearance of their antient li- 
berty. If the ſenate or people had ſtill enjoyed any 
real power, they would have made uſe of it to de- 
prive that prince of the prerogative which he affect- 
ed. New troubles would have diſturbed the public 


tranquillity ; and Auguſtus, that he might not fall a 


victim to the jealouſy of the people, would at laſt 
have been ſenſible how neceſſary it was to poſſeſs an 
unlimited power. 


The virtues and vices of a people, at the time when 


any revolution happens in their government, are the 


meaſure of the liberty or ſlavery which they ought 
to expect. An heroic love for the public good, and 
a profound reverence for the laws, a contempt of riches, 
and a noble haughtineſs of ſoul, are the only foundation 


of a free government; and on the contrary, indifference 


for the public good, a ſervile dread of the laws, the love 
of riches, and ſordid grovelling ſentiments are, as it were, 
ſo many chains to fetter a people in ſlavery. From a 
mixture of theſe virtues and vices ſpring manners ſuit- 
able to monarchy, which being a mean between a free 
and deſpotical government, requires in order to its 
firm eſtabliſhment, that the ſubjects be partly corrup- 
ted, and partly animated by virtue and true greatneſs 
of ſoul. The noble, auſtere, and rigid virtues of a 
republican, would reduce a monarch to be nothing but 
a magiſtrate ; and mean and flaviſh vices, would ren- 
der him deſpotical. 

After what I have ſaid of the infamous corruption 
oj the Romans, and the Proſcriptions which deſtroy- 
ed all the honeſt men remaining in the common- 
wealth; it will be caſy to judge, that the manners 
of thoſe times, far from ſeconding the moderation af- 
fected by Auguſtus, muſt on the contrary have bend- 
ed their necks to the yoke. Not ſatisfied that the 
prince, as I have already obſerved, had united in his. 

perſon 
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perſon the power of all the magiſtrates, which, not- 
withſtanding his great authority, at leaſt ſuppoſed 
him to be the miniſter of the commonwealth, and to 
be under an obligation to govern according to the 
laws; they were for having his authority peculiar to 
himſelf, which he was to hold independent of his of- 
fices of magiſtracy. It was ordained that Auguſtus 
ſhould always have twelve lictors, and be ſeated be- 
tween the two conſuls, when not inveſted with that 
office. They give him power to aſſemble the ſenate 
on extraordinary occaſions *, and without regarding 
the laws, to do whatever he thought advantageous to 
the commonwealth, and ſuitable to the majeſty of — 
divine, human, public, and private. 

Poſſibly, if Auguſtus had had feveral * wor- 
thy of him, who, after his example, had been fen- 
ſible 


Fœduſve, cum quibus volet, facere liceat; ita uti li- 
cuit D. Auguſto, Tiberioque & Claudio. Utique, ei ſena- 
tum habere, relationem facere, remittere ſenatuſconſulta 
per relationem diſceſſionemque facere liceat ; ita uti licuit 
D. Auguſto, Tiberioque & Claudio. Utique, cum ex vo- 
luntate, autoritateve, juſſu, mandatuve ejus, præſenteve eo, 
ſenatus habebitur; omnium rerum jus perinde habeatur, 
ſervetur, ac ſi e lege ſenatus edictus eſſet habereturque. Uti- 
que, quæcumque ex uſu reipublicæ, majeſtate divinarum, 
humanarum, publicarum, privatarumque rerum eſſe cenſe- 
bit, ei agere, facere jus poteſtaſque ſit; ita uti D. Auguſto, 
Tiberioque & Claudio fuit. Utique, quibus legibus, ple- 
beive ſcitis ſcriptum fuit, ne D. Auguſtus, Tiberius & 
Claudius tenerentur ; 1:s legibus Plebiſque ſeitis, imperator 
Czſar, Veſpaſianus Auguſtus ſolutus fit. - 

The Emperors were inveſted with the imperial power by 
a decree of the ſenate. Of all which curious pieces, there 
only remains the above fragment of that made for Veſpa- 
fian ; but this is ſufficient to inform us, what the extent and 
nature of the power of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, 
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ſible that the exceſs of power makes way for its 
run *, there might have been formed in the empire 
certain uſages, rules and forms of proceeding, which 
by eſtabliſhing a reciprocal confidence between the prince 


and his ſubjects, would have ſerved as a bridle to the 


paſſions. But the more we admire the moderation 
whereby Auguſtus preſcribed limits to himſelf in the 
exerciſe of a power, which in itſelf knows none, 
the leſs ought we to expect to find it in his ſucceſ- 
ſors. This is the opinion of Marcus Aurelius, whoſe 


virtues not only honoured the throne, but human na- 


ture itſelf. He eſteemed it a prodigy to have the power 
of doing every thing, and yet have an inclination to 
do good only. However, if the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus 
abuſed their power, they alſo neceſſarily became 
monſters, frightful to human nature. An abſolute 
power ſo artful and refined, as to keep itſelf concealed, 
as flatters before it ſtrikes the blow, and in one word, 
reſembles thoſe ſlow poiſons, whole effects are felt with- 
out being able to find out the cauſe, was by no means 
made for them. The proſcriptions of Sylla, and the 
cruelties of the ſecond triumvirate, were precedents 
Juſtified by ſucceſs, which prepared the emperors to 
give into the moſt open and-deteſtable crimes. The 
Romans, notwithſtanding their paſſion for pleaſure, were 
cruel ; and the maſters of a people who loved blood F, 
a paſſion at preſent happily unknown among civilized 
nations, could not fail to ſhed it in abundance. 
Tiberius was maſter of talents ſufficient to reign 
with glory, if he had been heir to a throne legally 
poſſeſſed by his forefathers ; but ſucceeding only to the 
1 2 __ _ uſurped 
Nec unquam ſatis fida potentia, ubi nimia eſt. 
Tacit. Hiſt. I. 2. 
+ Every body is acquainted with the immoderate paſ- 


ſion, which the Romans had for the gladiatorial and 


other exerciſes of the amphitheatre. | 
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uſurped rights of Auguſtus, he thought himſelf an 
uſurper. So far from remarking that the Romans, 
accuſtomed by forty years flavery to obey, diſputed 
with great eagerneſs. the deteſtable advantage of be 
ing the tools of tyranny ; he ſees himſelf ſurrounded 
by a fierce people, who had refuſed the diadem to Cz- 
ſar, and obliged Auguſtus to appear in the ſenate, and 
in public covered with a cuiraſſe; his ear is open to 
no ſounds but the voices of a few, who had ſtill the 


courage to call Brutus and Caſſius, the laſt Romans 


in ſhort, he was afraid of finding citizens, who thought 
themſelves bound by the oath which the firft Brutus had 
cauſed the people to take, never toſufferatyrantinRomef. 
Tiberius ſaw dangers on each hand of him, and his 
natural timorouſneſs by this means becoming a coun- 
terpoiſe to his. ambition, he afforded the Romans the 
ridiculous ſpectacle of one fired with ambition, who- 
could not diſpenſe with ſovereignty, and yet had not- 
the courage to take poſſeſſion of it. 

He puts Agrippa, the grandſon of Auguſtus to death, 
as his rival; and by ſecret practices diſpoſes of all the 
forces of the empire, and notwithſtanding pretends as if 
he would refuſe the imperial dignity . Auguſtus, ſaid 
he to the ſenate, was alone capable of governing without 
6e aſſiſtance. As for my part, by directing the affairs of the 
« commonwealth, under his eye and by his orders, I have 
« only learned to know my own weakneſs. In a city 
& ſo fruitful in great men as ours is, one citizen alone 
* ought not to be burthened with the whole admi- 

* niſtration 


t Omnwumprimum, avidum novæ libertatis populum, ne 
poſtmodum flecti precibus aut donis fegiis poſſet, jurejuran- 
do adegit, neminem Romæ paſſuros regnare. Tit. Liv. I. 2. 

Principatum quamvis neque occupare confeſtim, ne- 
que agere dubitaſſet, & ſtatione militum, hoc eſt, vi & 
ſpecie dominationis aſſumpta, diu tamen recuſavit im- 
pudentiſſimo animo. Suet. in vit. Tiber. 


ut 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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< niſtration of public affairs, and I wait to be inform- 
« ed by the ſenate, what department it appoints me.“ 

The fear of paſling for, and ſuffering the fate of a 
tyrant, diftated theſe words to Tiberius; but ſcarcely 
has he recovered himſelf from this fear by a feigned 
modeſty, than his ambition is alarmed at what he had 
done. He is afraid of having gone too far; he re- 
tracts what he had ſaid, but in an ambiguous, cap- 
tious, and ænigmatical manner + ; and this man, ca- 
pable of putting the whole ſenate to death, if they 
had not gueſſed his meaning, at laſt only accepts 
of the empire for a time. He takes ſpecial care, 
however, not to fix it to five or ten years, as Au- 
guſtus had done; this, in his opinion, would have been 
arming the Romans againſt himſelf. * I conſent, 
« ſaid he, to take upon me this burthen only ſo 
<« Tong, till you yourſelves think it reaſonable to grant 
« ſome eaſe to my old age f.” 

As Tiberius was conſtantly perſuaded, that his power 
was too little, notwithſtanding it appeared too great, 
he lived in perpetual contradiction with himſelf, His 
only talk is of the dignity of the commonwealth ; he 


flatters the ſenate, and expatiates with all his eloquence, 


upon the duties of a prince, at the ſame time that he 
ſecretly 


» . 6 . - — " 
+ Tiberio etiam in rebus quas non occuleret, ſeu - 


natura, ſeu adſuetudine, ſuſpenſa ſemper & obſcura ver- 
ba: tunc vero, nitenti ut ſenſus ſuos penitus abderet, 


in incertum & ambiguum magis — Tacit. 


Annal. I. 1. 


t Tandem quaſi coactus, & quærens miſeram & one- 
roſam injungi ſibi ſervitutem, recepit imperium: nec ta- 
men aliter, quam ut depoſiturum ſe quandoque ſpem 


faceret. Ipſius verba ſunt hæc: dum veniam ad id tem- 
pus, quo vobis æquum poſſit videri, dare vos * 
ſenectuti meæ requiem. Suet. in vit. Tiber. 


72 
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ſecretly endeavours to bring every thing into ſubjection 
to his mere pleaſure *. Is he guilty of any injuſtice, 
which is thought neceſſary to the aggrandiſement of 
his power? He, contrary to his natural inclination, 
perpetrates it under colour of ſome law. He leaves 
to the conſuls, prætors, and inferior magiſtrates, the 
exerciſe of their ſeveral offices ; but is offended, if they 
are not blind tools of his will. He. is equally afraid 
of virtue and vice in the perſons, whom he deſigns 
to employ ; and never finding them ſuch as he would 


have, he ſometimes hinders their taking poſſeſſion of 


the offices he had conferred on them J. 
Tiberius was always diſtracted by oppoſite paſſions. 


He flattered himſelf to remove every cauſe of unea- 


ſineſs, by ſacrificing ſome men whom he ſuſpetted ; 
but his fears, on the contrary, only increaſed. The 
more ſenſible he was that he was become odious, the 
leſs bounds did his ſanguine jealouſy keep, ſo that 
Rome became the theatre of all the horrors that ar- 
bitrary power, influenced by puſillanimity, is capable 
of acting. Thinking to put a ſtop to the public odium, 
he made that fooliſh law, whereby the parents of per- 
ſons 

* Dixi & nunc, & ſæpe alias, patres conſcripti, bo- 
num & ſalutarem principem, quem vos tanta & tam 
libera poteſtate inſtruxiſtis, ſenatui ſervire debere, & uni- 
verſis civibus ſæpe, & plerumque etiam ſingulis: neque 
id dixiſſe me pænitet, & bonas, & æquos, & faventes 
vos habui dominos, & adhuc habeo. Suet. in vit. Tiber. 
I Neque enim eminentes virtutes ſectabatur, & rur- 
ſum vitia oderat. Ex optimis periculum fſibi ; a peſ- 
ſimis dedecus publicum metuebat. Qua hæſitatione po- 
ſtremo eo provectus eſt, ut mandaverit quibuſdam pro- 


vincias quos egredi urbe non erat paſſurus. Tacit. Annal. 


1. 1. Libertatem metuebat, adulationem oderat. 1. 2. 


Illum qui libertatem publicam noſſet, tam projectæ ſer- 


vientium patientiæ tædebat. 1. 2. 
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ſons condemned to die were forbid to mourn for them. 
In order to preſerve the attachment of mankind to 
virtue, morality frequently reſtrains from actions in them- 
ſelves indifferent, but which pave the way to vice. The 
policy of Tiberius was directed by the ſame principles; 
he thought to render his perſon more ſacred, by cau- 
8 ſing his very pictures, with thoſe of his predeceſſor, 
to be reſpected. Two citizens were put to death, 
the one, becauſe at a ſale of his gardens, he had ſold 
a ſtatue of Auguſtus erected in them; the crime of 
the other was his having beaten a ſlave, who hap- 
pened to have a piece of money about him with Ti- 


berius's head graved on it. This prince made it a ca- 


pital crime in a poet, to have abuſed Agamemnon in 
a tragedy ; influenced, no doubt, by the defire he had 
that the quality of a prince 'ſhould be reſpected, or 
becauſe he was afraid that people would by degrees 
be accuſtomed to deſpiſe himſelf. 

The commonwealth had a law, which made it trea- 
| ſon to betray its armies, excite ſeditions, or bring the 
Roman name into contempt by a wicked adminiſtra- 
tion. In thoſe happy times, ſays Tacitus, they only 
puniſhed actions, and not words. But ſatire, which, 
far from being odious among a free and virtuous peo- 
ple, frequently ſerves as a barrier againſt bad manners, 
appears intolerable to abandoned men, who cannot en- 
dure that the enjoyment of their vices ſhould be diſ- 
turbed. Auguſtus, whoſe intereſt was above all others 
concerned in proſcriptions, ranked libels in the number 
of crimes comprehended under this law. Tiberius, 
emboldened by his example, extended the ſenſe of this 
law, to every thing that offended him. Nothing was 
innocent in the eyes of this tyrant, ſurrounded by in- 
formers, who fomented his jealouſies. As theſe wretches 


were favoured, protected, and inriched by the ſhare 
they 
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they had of the confiſcated eſtates of thoſe whom they 
accuſed, they at the ſame time, made themſelves fear- 
ed and envied. They ceaſed in a manner to be in- 
famous ; and the more their number increaſed, the 
more perſons muſt be deemed criminal. The moſt in- 
nocent words became crimes. They even pretended 
to diſcover the moſt ſecret thoughts, ſo that a citizen 
was not ſure to be accounted innocent, though he had 
neither acted or ſpoken any thing criminal. 

Caligula mounted the throne. This ſerpent, to make 


uſe of the expreſſion of Tiberius *, threatened to devour 


the Romans at a morſel, and prove another Phaeton to 
the whole world. He perſecuted innocence without 
pretending to reſpect it, as his predeceſſor had done; 
who always aſperſed the character of thoſe he intended to 
make away with. He wiſhed that the people of Rome 


had but one head, that he might cut it off with a blow 


of his ſword, and that his reign might be diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome public calamity. Was it not a misfortune great 


enough, that the world was governed by ſo ſavage a 


monſter ? 'This fool pretended to have an intrigue of gal- 
lantry with the moon ; and believing himſelf by turns 
Jupiter, Juno, Diana, or Venus, he performed the 
office of prieſt to himſelf, by daily offering ſacrifices 
of the moſt rare animals. A new crime againſt the 
fate ſprung up in his time, which was to be rich; 
by this means, the ſubjects were fleeced of their riches. 
But oppreſſion proving too ſcanty a fund to ſatisfy his 
craving appetite, he turned his palace into a bawdy- 
houſe, where young women and boys of the moſt 
| diſtin- 


* Aliquoties prædicabat (Tiberius) exitio ſuo omni- 
umque Caium vivere : & ſe natricem, ſerpentis id genus, 
populo Romano, Phaethontem orbi terrarum educere. 
Suet, in vit. Calig. | : 
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diſtinguiſhed birth, were proſtituted for money to the 
debauchees of Rome. 

I paſs over theſe deteſtable reigns with the utmoſt 
diſpatch. Claudius mounted the throne, who, as An- 
tonia uſed to ſay, was only the ſhadow of a man. 
Never was prince more contemptible ; blood was ſhed in 
torrents; and he himſelf obliged to humour Meſſalina fo 
far, as to puniſh the infidelity or impotence of her 
gallants. As he was the ſlave rather than huſband of 
Agrippina, he became a tyrant out of mere weakneſs, 
and becauſe ſhe had all the vices of one; or, to ex- 
preſs my ſentiments more fully, that princeſs, and her 
freedmen, who had the command of her, made uſe of 
his hand and power to ſatisfy their ſeveral paſſions. 
Rome was allowed time to take breath during the 
firſt years of Nero's reign. 'This prince took Auguſtus 
for his model; he is merciful, liberal, and popular; 
he reſpects the laws, and is ſcnfible that he ought to 
promote the. happineſs of the Romans. But in a ſhort 
time, he is corrupted by the flatteries of his courtiers- 


Theſe abandoned wretches, who owe all their for- 


tune to the crimes of their maſter, ſpirited up Nero to 
miſchief; they lay before him the contagious exam- 
ple of his predeceſſors ; and. in his firſt criminal ſal- 
lies, he judges of the extent of his power only by 
the atrociouſneſs of the villanies which he commit. 
ted. He out-did all that went before him. Caligula 
only propoſed to make his horſe conſul ; whereas 
Nero actually made his horſes ſenators f. Men of 
conſular dignity were only the principal ſlaves to 
the firſt ; but this ignominy was confined within the 


walls 


+ Nero cauſed his horſes to ride through the ſtreets 


of Rome, in the habit of a fenator. Hence it was, that 


the people no longer regarded this auguſt robe, but as a 
horie's trappings. 
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walls of the palace. Nero, on che contrary, expoſed. 
them to the ridicule of the public, by obliging them 
to act with him on the theatre, ind in the circuc, a part 
eſteemed diſhonourable among the Romans. What 
« indignity is it, ſays Dion Caſſius, for the lord of 
© the univerſe, with the ſenators and their wives, to 
te act the vile part of ſtage-players !. Strangers, conti- 
“ nues he, were aſtoniſhed, and pointed with their 
<« finger to the deſcendants of thoſe who had conquer- 
© ed them. See here the grandſon of Paulus Æmilius, 
e ſays a Macedonian; and the Grecian only anſwered, 
* by pointing at the ſon of Mummius; while the Si- 
e cilian hiſſed a Claudius, and the man of Epire an 
« Appius; the people of Aſia, Spain, and Carthage, 
« thought the revenge of their conqueſt fully ſatiated, 
« by ſecing a Lucius, a Publius, and a Scipio, reduced 
© to act the part of ſome wretched farce-players.” 

All theſe emperors were cruel. But as they differ- 
ed evidently in this principal part of their character, 
T ought not to paſs it over without remarking where- 
in this difference conſiſted. The cruelty of Tiberius 
had ſomething of the appearance of policy, as being 
myſterious and ſtudied ; that of Caligula proceeded 
more from a heart, which thirſted after blood, Both 
fill us with horror ; the latter by his avowed aflaſſi- 
nations, and the former by the addreſs he uſed to 
diſguiſe his crimes. Nero, who like Caligula, was 
cruel by nature, and like Tiberius by reflection, re- 
duced his madneſs to an art and certain prineiples; 
while Claudius, who was guided only by example, and 
wicked in imitation of the crimes of others, ſhed tor- 
rents of blood, the value of which he did not under- 
ſtand. 

It is impoſſible to draw a picture of the unhappy ſitua- 
tion of the empire. Riches of all kinds were become the 

H booty 
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booty of informers, pantomimes, and courteſans. The 


title of Roman citizen was contemptible, as being no 
longer borne by any but freedmen or their children, 


and, becauſe the provinces, as Dion expreſſes it, had 


bought the freedom of Rome for a piece of a broken 
pot. The people of Rome were a lawleſs rabble, op- 


preſſed ' with wants, who only ſubſiſted by the largeſſes, 


or rather crimes of the emperors *, and to whom every 


thing appeared juſt, provided their indolence was in- 


dulged, that they were ſupplied with bread, and that 
plenty of feaſts and ſhews was exhibited to them. 
The ſenate was filled with barbarians, and men hardly 
freed from ſlavery, who ſtill bore on their ſhoulders, 
the marks of the ſcourges received from their maſters. 
The emperors, ſeeing every body more worthy of the 
crown than they, dreaded all their ſubjects as ſo many 
competitors for the empire; they even puniſhed them, 
if they had the boldneſs to diſcover any virtue or ta- 
lents. Employments, civil offices, and places of autho- 


rity, became ſo many ſnares, wherein it was impoſſible 


to ſave both their life and honour. The lamentable 
fate of Germanicus was ſufficient to inform all honeſt 
men, that the greateſt crime was the having diſcharg- 
ed their duty too well, Magiſtrates were negligent 
out of mere policy. The generals, in order to ob- 


viate the Ga and * of the emperors, 
were 


- * While the commonwealth cublited, the people 
thought trades proper only for ſlaves. This manner 
of thinking {till prevailed after they had loſt their li- 
berty; for as thoſe who aſpired at ſovereignty beſtowed 
great liberalities on them, in order to attach them to 
their intereſt, they were neither ſenſible of their miſery, 
nor of the neceflity of working. The emperors kept 


up this cuſtom, and employed part of their rapine to 


exhibit ſhews, and beitow Sratifications on the people. 
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were the firſt to forward the corruption of military 
diſcipline; and they removed their fears, by ſhewing, 
that they had no authority over the ſoldiers. 
Some, perhaps, will be ſurpriſed that the empire, 
which was a prey to all the vices of the moſt into- 
lerable tyranny, and which conſequently contained with- 
in itſelf a thouſand cauſes of ruin, did not fall to 
wreck with ſuch precipitation, as many ſtates leſs corrupt- 
ed have done, whoſe misfortunes are handed down to us 
in hiſtory. But here it is neceſſary to remark, that Rome 
reſumed, in a manner, all its grandeur under the reign 
of Auguſtus. This prince reſtored peace in Spain and 
Gaul, and conquered Pannonia and I!lyricum. He 
fubdued the turbulent people who inhabit the Alps, 
obliged the Dacæ to make no more incurſions upon 
the territories of the empire, and carried his arms as 
far as the Elb. The Parthians forgot their hatred 
againſt the Romans, and even ſhewed them ſome marks 
of fear and reſpet. The Indians and Scythians, whoſe 
very names were hardly known at Rome, came to 
ſue for the friendſhip of Auguſtus. The Germans, 
leſs terrible than they became afterwards, were not 
then driven upon the Roman provinces by the people 
of the north, who poured into Germany. In a word, 
the firſt ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, enjoying the advantage 
of the great reputation, both for wiſdom and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, which that prince had gained the Romans, 
had no foreign enemy to fear *. 

* | In 


* Nec ulli genti fine juſtis & neceſſariis cauſis bellum 
intulit (Auguſtus) tantumque abfuit a cupiditate quoquo 
modo imperium vel bellicam gloriam augendi, ut quo- 
rundam barbarorum principes in zd&,. martis ultoris ju- 
rare coegerit, manſuros ſe in fide ac pace quam peterent. 
A quibuſdam novum obiidum genus, fœminas exigere 
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In regard to the domeſtic calamities which muſt have 
ruined the empire, it will be neceſſary to deſcend to 
particulars, in order to ſnew, how inſtead of dividing 
into ſeveral independent factions, the empire continued 
to form only one body. Rome, having learned of each 
people whom they ſubdued the vice that diſtinguiffi- 
ed them, was become a dangerous ſchool for all the 
provincials, as they no ſooner came there, than their 
manners were Corrupted. From hence it was, that 
the vices of Aſia and Africa had corrupted Gaul, 
Spain, and other countries, which certainly would have 
treed themſelves from the Roman yoke, if their valour 
had not been enervated by pleaſure. The fame ar- 
bitrary power, by which the emperors oppreſſed Italy, 
was exerciſed by their officers in the provinces ;. which 


being plundered of all they could call their own, in- 


dulged no other paſſion beſides a {laviſh fear, as their 
misfortunes were ſo great, as even to ſtifle deſpair *. 
In their ſituation, it was impoſſible they fhould ſhake 
off the yoke, and ſeparate themſelves from the em- 
lr, without the aſſiſtance of generals who com- 

| manded 


tentaverat; quod negligere marium pignora fengitbar. 

Sueton. in vit. Auguit. Addideratque conſi ium coer - 
cendi intra terminos imperii. Tacit. Annal. I. 1. 

All the antient hiſtorians are full of the oppreſ- 


fons of the provincial officers, who never failed to 
make immenſe fortunes. Dion Caſſius ſpeaks of one 


Licinus, a freedman of Cæſar, and governor of 


Gaul, in the reign of Auguſtus, who formed a ſcheme 


to divide the year into fourteen months inſtead of twelve, 
becauſe the Gauls paid a certain tribute by the month. 
It was a maxim, in the politics of thoſe times, that 
a happy people are ungovernable ; and that in order to 
keep the multitude under ſubjection, they muſt. be de- 
«pnved of their riches, 
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manded in them, and were inclined to erect them into 
an independent ſtate; but ſuch a thought could never 
enter the minds of theſe officers. For beſides that 
moſt of them were as deſpicable wretches, as the maſ- 
ter under whom they ſerved, and that a ſordid avarice 
was their only paſſion, their armies being otherwiſe 
difpoſed, muſt oppoſe the execution of ſuch a de- 
fin. . 6 | 1 
Though the ſoldiers in truth regreted the time of 
the civil wars, when they had inriched themſelves 
with the ſpoils of citizens; though they could not en- 
dure to be employed againſt foreigners, in expeditions 
which turned to no profit; and though they would 
have been glad to have a Sylla, a Marius, a Cæſar, 
or in ſhort, any uſurper at their head, that was oblig- 
ed to purchafe their friendſhip, inſtead of obeying a 
prince, who gave himſelf wholly up to the enjoyment 
of pleaſure; they notwithſtanding preferved ſomething 
of the antient ſpirit of the commonwealth, both be- 
cauſe arbitrary power had not extended itſelf fo far 
as them, and becauſe their favour was courted. The 
legions thought themſelves under no obligation to the 
emperor, but believed it their duty to preſerve ' the 
empire. Whoever had propoſed to them. an expedi- 
tion to Rome, in order to dethrone Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, or Nero, would have found them to 
a man ready to obey ; but they would have eſteem- 
ed and puniſhed as a traitor, a general who had at- 
tempted to make himſelf maſter of a province. The 
very army that offered the empire to Germanicus, would 
not have agreed to ruin it by diſmembering. | 
In ſpeaking of the cauſes which concurred to keep 
all the parts of the empire united, and to preſerve 
it from the ruin threatened by the firſt ſucceſſors of 
Auguſtus, I have laid open, if I am not miſtaken, a 
A new 
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new flaw in its conſtitution ; and that is the ſpirit of 
pillaging which prevailed in the Amy, together with 
the independency affected by them, and that high 
opinion of themſelves, which made them imagine, they 
had a right to diſpoſe of the imperial dignity, becauſe 
the fortune of the empire was in their hands . Tt 
could not be expected that all generals would have 
the moderation of Germanicus and Bleſus f. From 
thence it followed, that the emperors, who had ren- 
dered themſelves odious by the moſt monſtrous abuſe 
of their power, and who could produce no law in their 
favour, as having never acknowledged any other be- 
ſides that of their caprice and paſſion, were continu- 
ally tottering upon the throne. As to the revolutions 
which accompanied their fall, ſo far from being an 
advantage to the empire, they were the occaſion of 
bloody wars; and without making any alteration for 
the better in the tyranny of the emperors, they added 
that of the legions, enured to blood and plunder. 

Such was the fate with which the Romans were 
threatened ; for Tiberius, diſcovering by the reyolt 
of the ſoldiers, the ſpirit with which they were .in. 
ſpired, careſſed and flattered them: whereas he ought 
to have endeavoured to ſubject them to the ſame yoke 
with the reſt of the empire. Inſtead of compoſing 


only 


+ Multa ſeditionis ora voceſque ; ſua in manu a 
rem Romanam, ſuis victoriis augeri rempublicam, in 
ſuum cognomentum adſciſci imperatores fuere 
etiam qui legatam a D. Auguſto pecuniam repoſcerent, 
fauſtis in Germanicum omnibus, & ſi vellet imperium 
promptos oſtentavere. Tacit. Annal. I. 1. 

t We may ſee in Tacitus, how thefe two generals 
behaved in order to quell a ſedition of their armies, when 
they might have laid hold of the opportunity to uſurp the 


empir E. 
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oaly one army of all the ſoldiers who were ſtation- 
ed on the ſame frontier, he ought to have ſeparated 


them into two or three independent bodies, each of 


which was to have its own general, and even parti- 
cular privileges, which would have rendered them jea- 
lous of one another. 'The armies, by this means, 
being kept within bounds, by the fear with which 


they mutually inſpired each other, would by degrees 


have learned to obey. - It is impoſſible, that two or three 
generals, among whom it would have been eaſy to keep 
up a conſtant jealouſy, ſhould conſpire to promote the 
ſame deſign, If one of them, prompted by ambition, 
had attempted to uſurp the empire, he would have 
found enemies to ſtruggle with, even in his own pro- 
vince. The emperor, by ſeeing at a diſtance the ſtorm 
gathering, would have had time to provide for his 
ſafety, to ſtrengthen the armies attached to his in- 
tereſt, or to bring into Italy a part of the forces of ſome 
other province. 

Tacitus relates, that under the reign of Tiberius, Se- 
verus Cecinna propoſed a law to the ſenate, whereby 
the generals and governors of provinces, ſhould be obligz 
ed to leave their wives at Rome. Theſe, ſaid he, carry. 
« with them that luxury, effeminacy, and avarice,which 
© renders them ſo dangerous among us; but as theſe 
© paſſions are more freely indulged in the provinces 
* than under our inſpection, they there equally ener- 
vate the military diſcipline and civil government. 
«© Each wife makes a ſcandalous trade of her huſband's 
© power, and the influence ſhe has with him: After 
« having ſold an office, ſhe likewiſe ſells a diſpenſation 
« from diſcharging the duties of it.” 

So far from rejecting ſuch a propoſal, Tiberine ought 


to have added to Cecinna's law, that no general of 
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an army ſhould take his children along with him. 


is family at Rome would have been an hoſtage of 
Ris fidelity. The glory of arms and military com- 
mands would not have been hereditary; for the ſons, 
buried in the obſcurity and debauchery of Rome, would 
have ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the fame of the fa- 
ther. 'Fhe nobility would have been degraded, and 
Ho diſtinction left in the empire, except ſuch as pro- 
ceeded from the emperor's favour. Fhe generals too, 
raiſed to that high ſtation by fortune, would have 
been lefs forward to entertain thoughts of raiſing them» 
ſelves higher. 


I dare not enter into a detail of that monſtrous po- 


hey, which at prefent obtains among: the Aſiatic powers, 
and which was neceſſary to men of ſuch flender abi- 
fities as were thoſe of Tiberius and his ſuceeſſors, in 
order to govern; with ſome appearance of juſtice and 


moderation. The art of which they ſtood in need is 


odious, and I ſhonld only defile my papers, by laymg 
open its ſecret fprings. 

Tiberius, out of mere puſillanimity, neglected to 
fecure the fortune of the emperors; and as to Cali- 
Zula and Claudius, they were.,monſters no leſs. ſtupid 
than furious, who imagined they provided ſufficiently 
for their fafety, by cruſhing. to pieces all who ap- 
proached them. It is ſurpriſing, that neither of them 
experienced the fate of Nero, and that C. Julius Vin- 
dex was the firſt who — it his duty to do juſtice 
to oppreſſed mankind. 

This illuſtrious Gaul had long lamented the unhappy 
fate of his country. He was brave, haughty, and en- 


terprizing, Having aſſembled all the men of honour 


© 
and character then to be found in Gaul, he open- 


ed to them his _ againſt u in the following 


words: 
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words: „ Friends, ſaid he, this monſter has plundered 


» the whole earth, at leaſt fo much of it as has 


e the misfortune to be ſubject to his tyranny, The 
«« greateſt part of the Roman ſenate has periſhed by 
* his orders; he has alſo put his mother to death, 
after having been guilty of inceſt with her. I 
<* ſhall not take upon me to enumerate the murders, 
« oppreſſion, and rapine of Nero; for who, is able 
«© to reckon them up? But I myſelf am a witneſs of 
his baſe practices, and you ought to believe what 
« am going to relate; I have ſeen this man, if it 
te be allowable to give that name to the wife of 
* Pythagoras, T have ſeen him, I ſay, in the dreſs of 
* a comedian, ſinging verſes on the ſtage, acting the 
part of a flave, and even that of a common ſtrum- 
« pet; J have ſeen him loaded with irons, become preg- 
<© nant, and then brought to bed. He has really act- 
* ed the moſt unaccountable ſtories related in fable. 
* Which of you will give the titles of Cæſar and 


m" Auguſtus to this Thyeſtes, to this &dipus, to this 


* Alcmeon, fo this Oreſtes ? Awake from your lethargy, 
« my friends; by your patience in ſuffering the crimes 
« of Nero, you will become his accomplices : take 
< pity then upon yourſelves. The eyes of every Ro- 
«© man are fixed upon you, expecting your aſſiſtance ; 
let us go then, and, by delivering the whole world 
« from ſlavery, juſtify the wiſdom of the gods.” 
Vindex gave the empire to Galba, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the reputation he had acquired as a ge. 
neral, proved ſo weak, ſo irreſolute, and ſo wavering 
in his conduct, as ſhewed upon what unſettled foun- 
dation the authority of the emperors was eitabliſh- 


ed. And indeed, he never would have obtained the 


imperial dignity, if it had been ſo much as poſſible 
to 
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to miſcarry in an attempt againſt Nero * When 


deprived of the counſel and ſupport of Vindex, who 
unhappily was killed in the beginning of his enter- 


prize, he knows not what courſe to take. The Ro- 


mans themſelves are obliged to encourage him to per- 
fect his revolt, by calling him to their aſſiſtance. He 


| has not the courage to continue his march to Rome, 
till he is informed, that the ſenate, who were more 


courageous than he, had condemned the tyrant to 
death, and that Nero, betaking himſelf to flight, was 
abandoned by every body. 

Galba was in the empire, what Sylla had been in 
the commonwealth. The latter made the Romans ſen- 


üble, that they were no longer worthy of being free, 


and gave the firſt contagious example of tyranny, 
The other gave the firſt example of a revolt, and de- 
throning of an emperor ; for by mounting the throne, 
he gave the world to underſtand, that nothing elſe 
was neceſſary but courage to imitate him. He quicken- 
ed the deſire which the armies had for civil war, and 
revealed a ſecret fatal to the Romans, that an emperor 
could be proclaimed elſewhere than at Rome, and with- 


out the conſent of the ſenate . 


* Nero diſregarded the news brought him of the 
revolt of his army, contenting himſelt with ſetting a 


price upon Vindex's head. In this ſituation of affairs, 


he aſſembled the ſenate, and all he communicates to 
them, is a diſcovery of his own, whereby the ſounds of 
the water-organ were rendered ſtronger and more har- 
monious. Afterwards, when he ſaw that the le- 
gions of Germany had joined thoſe of Gaul, he de- 
ſpaired of maintaining the empire, and according to 
me, entertained thoughts of retiring to Egypt, hoping 
to gain a livelihood, by teaching to play on the lyre. 

+ Evwlgato i imperii arcano, poſſe principem alibi — 


Rome ſieri. Tacit. hiſt, EM 
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Though Galba was leſs eſtabliſned on the throne, 
than any of his predeceſſors, he uſed no precaution for 
his ſafety. On the contrary, he allowed himſelf to 
be wholly ruled by three obſcure fellows, whom the 


Romans called his Pædagogues. Theſe, in their turns, 


governed him by different foibles, ſo that he was al- 
ways changing from one vice to another. He was 
deſpiſed by the citizens, and rendered himſelf odious 
to the ſoldiers by his avarice. After they had made 
an emperor, it was a very difficult taſæ to manage them. 
They accounted it a crime in Galba, to have a certain 


dignity in commanding, the habit of which he had 


learned at the head of the Spaniſh legions. 
Otho, who was liberal to prodigality, avaricious, 


full of ambition, of an artful behaviour, and capable 


of undertaking every thing, where crimes were only 


neceſſary to obtain ſncceſs, aſpires at the empire. 
He gained the Prætorian guards by the baſeſt flattery, 


and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor; but the 
moment of his exaltation, was almoſt that of his fall. 


Vitellius no ſooner heard of Galba's death, than he de- 


manded the empire of the army which he commanded 
in Germany. Otho ſeeing his enemy approaching, had 
recourſe to the ſenate, and endeavoured in ſome ſort 
to make them his protectors; but what could that 
body do, in the low condition to which they had been 
reduced ? | 

Vitellius was come of a ſcandalous, or at leaſt an 
obſcure birth. He was ſold by his father, the moſt 
notorious flatterer in Rome, to be the inſtrument of 
a prince's pleaſure, by whoſe means he expected to 
make his fortune. It was in the Caprean court, that 
he. acquired ſuch a maſtery in villainous practices, as 
merited the confidence and contempt of Caligula and 
Nero, His promotion to the empire cauſed the le- 


gions 
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legions in Mœſia and Pannonia to take arms, and Veſ- 
paſian, who then commauded in Judea, was faluted 
emperor. Vitellius by no means made him purchaſe 
the empire at a high rate. He was ſo ſtupified by 
debauchery, as to ſee his ruin approaching without 
concern. He even had not the prudence to follow 
Otho's example, by leaving off his drankennefs for a 
moment; for had he endeavoured to conceal his de- 
ſpair, under the appearance of courage and refolution, 
he would have left it a doubt with poſterity, whether li 
did not die a great man. 

So many ſucceſſive revolutions, which had atwiys 
proved ſucceſsful, and wherein the legions had diſpoſed 
of the empire as they thought fit, confirmed in ſome 
fort, the right which the ſoldiers believed they had 
of making emperors. They faid, in favour of their 
pretenſions, that the dignity of emperor was purely 
military, and that during the commonwealth, the. ar- 
mies had conferred it upon, or refuſed it to their ge- 
nerals at pleaſure. They remembered, that after the 
death of Caligula, ſome ſoldiers of the Prætdrian guards, 
who had gone into the palace merely for phinder, 
happening to meet Claudius, ſaluted him emperor ; 
while the ſenate was aſſembled to no purpoſe, i in or- 
der to eſtabliffr a new form of government. Nero fur- 
niſhed them with a title ſtill ſtronger; he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed by the troops before he appear- 


ed in the ſenate .. When Galba reſolved. to aſlociate 


Piſo, he neither applied to the magiſtrates. or ſenate, 

bat went into the camp of the. Prætorian guards, to 

get his decree NG. 9] 

In 

* Sententiam 8 {ecuta —— conſulta. Tacit, 
Annal. I. 12. 


Inde raptim adpellatis militibus ad curiam delatus eſt. 
Bnet, 3 in vit. Neronis. 
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In a ſtate where for a long time no other right, but 
that of force, was known, and where arbitrary power 
had transformed all the citizens into ſlaves, the pro- 
ceedings of the army muſt appear legal, and nothing 
dare to reſiſt them: In reality, after they had diſpoſed 
of the empire in favour of the generals, they would 


have begun to act the tyrant, if the wiſdom of Veſ- 


paſian and his ſucceſſors had not put a ſtop to this 
growing miſchief. Veſpaſian was no ſhedder of blood. 
He applied himſelf to repair by his ceconomy, the 
evils which had been occaſioned by the prodigality 
and rapine of his predeceſſors ; he reformed ſeveral 
abuſes, reſpected the ſenate, gave new life to the laws 
which were turned obſolete, and by his vigilance and 
addreſs kept the army to their duty. His ſon Ti- 
tus baniſhed all informers from Rome, ſo that to be 
informed againſt, was no longer enough to. be eſteemed 
guilty, A prince, who thought he had loſt thoſe days 


Wherein he had done no good, did not imagine it 


poſſible for any to be guilty of treaſon. As he had 
the greateſt regard for his ſubjects, his virtues, and the 
public happineſs were his guard; and the legions were 
obedient, : becauſe a revolt would have made them 
odious. 

The emp: re began to be happy, when Domitian 
plunged it again into all the horrors, which it had 
experienced under Nero. Proſcriptions, informers, tu- 
mults, and crimes of treaſon are revived. To have 
the reputation of a philoſopher, expoſes to ruin. A 
woman is put to death fer having undreſſed herſelf 
before the emperor's ſtatue. Here follows a new kind of 
tyranny: Domitian had always a number of aſtrologers 
with him, whom he cauſed to draw the horoſcopes 
of all the great men in the empire; and theſe quacks 

. | had 
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had no other way of ſaving their lives, but by prodin 
ing misfortunes and calamities to them. 
This monſter would have loſt the empire by a re- 
It of the armies, notwithſtanding that by augment- 
ing their pay, he ſhared with them the fruits of his op- 
19 if his domeſtics, who were weary of dreading 


had not, in fpite of all the favours they received, 


made away with him. 

His ſucceſſor Nerva governed with great moderation, 
as being convinced, that a free people conflitute the 
grandeur of a prince, who gains their affection. He in- 


vites every citizen to go and ſearch the palace for 
what Domitian had robbed them off. He leſſened 


the number of feſtivals, ſhews, and uſeleſs expences. 
He would not permit either ſtatues, or triumphal arches 


to be erected to him, as judging it a ſpecies of flat- 


tery ; and it was not without reaſon that he ſaid, he 
was not afraid to abdicate the empire, and give an 
account of his conduct as emperor in the character of 
a plain citizen. But what crowns the elogy- of Ner- 


va, is his adopting Trajan; a prince, who ought to 


be a pattern to all kings, and ſuch a one as provi- 
dence gives a people to make them happy. In him 
were united all the talents of a great politician, gene- 
ral, and philoſopher. He made himſelf both reſpect. 
ed and loved by the armies. He kept them employ. 
ed in undertakings of importance, ſo that by the fame 
of their victories one would have ſaid, that the Ro- 
mans were returned to the times of the Scipios and 
ZEmilius's. Adrian reaped the advantage of the good 
order which 'Trajan had eſtabliſhed in the government ; ; 
and though he abandoned his conqueſts, and is by 
ſome = of the death of ſeveral perſons of note, 
yet his reign was peaceable and flouriſhing. He was 
brave, liberal, prudent, inceſſantly travelled through 

* tho 
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the provinces of the empire, and was preſent wherever 
his preſence was neceſſary. He built new towns, or 
repaired old ones, ſecured the frontiers againſt incur- 
ſions of the enemy, obliged the governors of provinces 
to refund what they had gotten by injuſtice, took 


p- # 3 
g Hg care to preſerve diſcipline, make it loved, and keep 
1 the generals to their duty. Antoninus, whom he 


adopted, was the father of his ſubjects, and deſerved 
to have ſo worthy a man for his ſucceſſor as Marcus 
Aurelius, who, in that ſtagnation of paſſions, occaſion- 
ed by the ſtoical philoſophy, knew no other happi- 
neſs but that of the public. Nerva, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius were perſuaded, that the 
laws are above the prince, and that he who knows 
not to obey. them, is unworthy to govern mankind, 
As they had no other object in view, but that which 
at firſt gave riſe to ſocieties, they looked upon them- 
ſelves, to uſe an expreſſion of one of them, only as 
the agents of the commonwealth. I give you this 
« ſword, ſaid Marcus Aurelius to the captain of 
* his guards, to defend me ſo long as I continue faigh- 
„ fully to diſcharge my duty; but it ought to be 
% employed in puniſhing me, if I forget that the de- 
« ſign of my office is to promote the happineſs of 
«© the Romans.” We read in Dion, that this prince, 
when going to make war upon the Scythians, aſked 
leave of the ſenate, to take money from the treaſury ; 
« for, ſaid he, ſo far from having any thing of my 
„ own, the very houſe which I inhabit is yours.” 
What theſe princes did out of a principle of equity, 
ambitious or puſillanimous ones ought to do out of 
olicy. In order to root out the ſpirit of independency, 
and love of power, which had ſpread itſelf through the 
armies, it became neceſſary to reſtore the ſenate that ma- 


jeſty, which formerly had made it the ſoul of the com- 
| | monwealth, 
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monwealth, to intereſt the people ont of a regard to 


their own liberty, to reſpect the laws, and preſerve 


the prerogatives of the head of the empire ®. By 
this means the emperor would be protected by a double 
rampart, a revolt would be eſteemed a crime againſt 
the Romans in general, and the prince would be 
anveſted with all the forces of the commonwealths for 
the defence of his dignity. 

After the death of Trajan, who had neglected to ap- 
point a ſucceſſor, the Romans ſtill reaped the fruit of his 
wiſdom. The moderation ſhewn by the army was the 
effect of his. They attempted nothing againſt the 
public authority, ſo that the ſenate, which the em- 
peror had taught them to reverence, freely elected an 
emperor. This ſucceſs increaſed their confidence ; they 
thought they might now exert ſome virtue with im- 
punity ; they ſpeak with abhorrence of tyranny ; and 
that body, which had adored Caligula and Nero as 
gods, at firſt refuſed the apotheoſis to Adrian, and was 
not prevailed on to grant it, but by the repeated ſo- 
licitations of Antoninus. 


Much however was wanting, to give the ſenate 


that dignity which it had enjoyed under Auguſtus. 
They had acquired a habit of cringing, and their cou- 


rage not being the effect of a lively internal affection 


for the public good, appeared, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, like a counterfeit jewel. The Antonines, after 
the example of Nerva and Trajan, had need to en- 
courage the ſenators to be free, and to aſſume the 


boldneſs to make themſelves reſpected, as it was 
impoſſible 


* Nunc demum redit animus, & quamquam primo 
ſtatim beatiſſimi ſæculi ortu Nerva Cæſar res olim diſ- 
ſociabiles miſcuerit, principatum ac libertatem, augeat- 
que quotidie facilitatem imperii Nerva Trajanus. Tacit. 
in vit. Agric. 
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impoſſible for minds debaſed by the tyranny of Veſ. 
paſian's predeceſſors, to ſupport a proper dignity for 
any length of time *. Hardly had the ſenate begun 
any noble action, than fatigued by the effort it had 
made, it falls again into a kind of lethargy that ap- 
pears agreeable, both as they were accuſtomed to it, 
and becauſe it was not poſſible to rouze themſelves 
from it, but by the practice of virtues, to which they 
were utter ſtrangers. 

As the Romans were no longer poſſeſſed of that 
vigour, which receives and retains the impreſſions given 
them, and being a people of no fixed character, they 
muſt ceaſe to be happy when not governed by phi- 
loſophers. By what means could Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius give a conſiſtency to the government of the 
empire? In vain would they have made the moſt ſo- 
lemn laws to fix the prerogative of the ſenate, and 
in ſhort, to eftabliſh ſuch a form of government, that 
ſo far from tempting. an emperor to abuſe his power, 
would have kept him within the bounds of his duty: 
their laws would have produced no better effect than 
their examples. Marcus Aurelius was ſenſible of this 
truth. From the ſlaviih diſpoſition of the Romans, he 
formed a judgment of the vices of his ſucceſſors, and 
of the power which the army would acquire. This 
made him on his death-bed recommend his ſon and- 


his affairs to the legions, and not to the ſenate, 


Commodus was addicted to every vice, as giving 


into thoſe of his favourites; and as for the ſenators, 


they 


* Natura infirmitatis humanæ, tardiora ſunt remedia 


quam mala; & ut corpora lente augeſcunt, cito extin- 
guuntur. Sic ingenia ſtudiaque oppreſſeris facilius, quam 
revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipſius inertiæ dulcedo ; 


& inviſa primo deſidia poſtremo amatur. Tacit. in vit. 
Agric. | I 
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they were mere ſlaves to this new Nero. He had no 
other art to ſupport himſelf for near thirteen years, 


but by augmenting the privileges of the troops, and 
inriching them with the ſpoils of the empire. But 
what ſerved to confirm his government, muſt neceſſa- 
rily prove the ruin of his ſucceſſors. The ſoldiers were 
more ſenſible than ever how powerful they were, and 
how much it was the intereſt of a prince to keep fair 
with them. As they were accuſtomed to the prodi- 


gality of Commodus, as they had created themſelves 


new wants, and being reſtrained by no fear, it was 
natural for them to diſpoſe of the empire by fale. 


Pertinax obtained it by his liberality ; but as he diſ- 


covered an ambition to act the emperor, rather than 
the captain of a band of robbers, he was maſſacred by 
his own guard, after a reign of three months. 

The empire was then expoſed to ſale in good ear. 
neſt, © Sulpitianus, ſaid the Prætorian guards to Di- 


« dins Julian, hath offered us ſo much, what will you 


add to it? Then going to Sulpitianus ; Julian, ſaid 


© they, is more liberal than you; ſee what a large 


« ſum he proffers ; how much will you out-bid him? 
The imperial dignity ſhall be conferred upon the 


ce higheſt and laſt bidder.” Thus it was that Julian 


obtained the empire; and from that moment, the road 
lay open to every man, who flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of creating ſuch troubles, as would enable 
him to diſcharge the debt contracted with the army. 
Otho owed his promotion to the empire, to the in- 
trigues of two ſoldiers. The ſoldiers in fact laboured 
for themſelves, and a ſedition enabled them to execute 


what they had undertaken *®. The majeſty of the im- 


perial dignity was ſoon rendered conteniptible, through 

the 

* Suſcepere duo ova ** populi Romani 
transferendum, & tranſtulerunt. Tacit. hiſt. I. 1. 
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_ difhonquy brought upon it by men of the moſt | 


ſcandalous character and meanelt birth. Superſtition 
added new ſtrength to theſe diforders, ſo that the vi- 
ſionary fancies of diviners and aſtrologers ſerved for 
titles to uſurp the empire. 

As the emperors had engroſſed the whole authority of 
the oppreſſed ſenate and people, and as they themſelves 
were notwithſtanding the ſlaves of the army, ſince the time 


that it had aſſumed | the power of diſpoſing of the empire 


at pleaſure ; it fallows as a neceſſary conſequence, that 
the whole ſupreme authority was lodged in the hands 
of the ſoldiers, the emperor being nothing but the 


thief magiſtrate of this monſtrous democracy. If a po- 


pular government be ſubject to ſo many abuſes, that 
politicians make no ſcruple to ſay, that a demccracy 
left to itſelf, is almoſt always the moſt intolerable ty- . 


ranny ; what ſhall we think of a military government, 


where the moſt brutal ſoldier, no leſs ignorant, and 


more inconſtant than the people, enjoys the ſupreme 


power ? The Roman ſoldiery, ſince the reign of Tibe- 


rius, was compoſed of the moſt contemptible citizens. 


Corrupted by bad emperors, and the power which the 
had acquired, the army was nothing but a 1 
of robbers, who thowgnt every thing allowable in 


them. 
The great name of Rome made the people imagine, 


that to be maſter of it, and to be emperor, were the 
ſame thing. Hence it was, that an army no ſooner 


conferred the imperial dignity upon one of its generals, 
than he marched into Italy, in order to make his au- 
thority be acknowledged there; ſo that all the ad- 
vantage which Rome reaped from being the metro- 


polis of the empire, was to ſee every ſtorm formed 
in the provinces ſpend its force upon her. The ty- 


ranny of a Caligula, of a Nero, of a Domitian had its 
2 © bounds; 
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bounds ; but at preſent, whole armies inherit all theif 
fury and power. The intereſt of theſe too are oppoſite, 
as pretending to an equal right of making emperors: 
They ravage the provinces, and engage one another, 
to ſupport the maſter whom each of them have made; 
and on another occaſion they as readily ſacrifice him 
fo their avarice, or the murmurs of a fimple tribune. 
A number of princes juſt make their appearance upon 
the throne, others have hardly time to put on the 
imperial ornaments, and in the reign of Galienus, no 
leſs than thirty tyrants aroſe, who for ſeven or eight 
years diſputed the empire with each other. 
It would be uſeleſs to give an idea of the genius 
and conduct of the emperors, who reigned in theſe 
ſtormy times. If Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, notwithſtanding their good intentions, 
could not reform the Roman government; we may 
be certain that the wiſeſt of their ſucceſſors, who were 
always in danger of ſedition or treaſon, and whoſe au- 
thority was precarious at beſt, would have attempted 
in vain to promote the happineſs of the empire, Their 
perſonal dangers found work enough for all their po- 
licy and courage, which were wholly taken up in pro- 
viding for their own ſafety. | n 

The ſoldiery would have maintained the authority 
which they had uſurped, provided they had formed 
only one body through the whole empire, and had 
all the ſame intereſt. But as the vaſt extent of the 


Roman d6minions made it impoſſible to tranſport the 


legions from one frontier to another, they became ſta- 
tionary in different provinces, and by that means 
formed diſtin&t armies, that had no connection toge- 
ther. When one of them had made an emperor, the 
other pretended to have the ſame right, and their con- 
| tinual diviſions prevented their acquiring fixed and 
| certain 
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certain privileges, or at leaſt the eſtabliſhment of 

ſome ſort of rule and order in their tyrannical uſur- 
pations. 

Italy and the provinces had been ſo ranſacked, that 

there remained nothing for the ſoldiers to plunder ; 

the ambitious too found it daily more difficult to 


amaſs money ſufficient to bribe the legions. As there- 
fore the one no longer entertained hopes of a great 
booty, nor the other of purchaſing the empire with 
the ſame eaſe, the armies were leſs diſpoſed to create 
troubles in the ſtate. The emperors improving this 
diſpoſition by accuſtoming them to obedience ; they 
even agreed to give up one part of their power, in 
order to preſerve the other, and prevent new revolu- 
tions. Marcus Aurelius had given an example of aſ- 
ſociations, by taking Lucius Verus for his colleague, 
This cuſtom was followed by many of his ſucceſſors; 
and Diocleſian at length ordained, that for the fu- 
ture, there ſhould be two emperors, who ſhould go- 
vern the empire conjointly, and two cæſars who were 
to be their lieutenants and preſumptive heirs * By 
this 

* Diocleſian aſſociated Maximian, afterwards called 
Hercules. Theſe two emperors divided the empire be- 
tween them, the eaſt falling to the ſhare of the one, 
and the weſt of the other. They governed, however, 
conjointly, neither of them looking upon himſelf as the 
ſole maſter of the provinces whereof he had the admi- 
niſtration. Being afterwards ſenſible how difficult it was 
to have their eye upon all the armies, to guard at 
once the empire againſt the attempts of the varbarians, 
and their own perſons againſt thoſe of the armies, they 
each of them created a Cæſar. Diocleſian choſe Ga- 
lerius, who was entruſted with the government of 
Thrace and Illyrium. Maximian choſe + Conſtantius 


Chlorus, and gave him the command of Spain, Gaul, 
and „ 


— — — — — n 
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this means, the moſt conſiderable armies being com- 
manded by princes, who were intereſted to maintain 
the government, ſerved to keep the reſt within the 


| bounds of their duty. 


The empire no ſooner ceaſed to be the ſoldiers 
make-game, than it felt the diſmal effects of the ty- 
ranny of its emperors. Blood, it is true, was not ſhed 


in ſuch torrents, as under the firſt ſucceſſors of Au- 


guſtus. The tyranny appeared leſs terrible, as the 
emperors durſt not make uſe of the miniſtry of the 
ſoldiers, to intimidate the Romans by proſcriptions ; 
yet, notwithſtanding this, it ſpread miſery, famine, 
infamy, and deſtruction every where. The emperors 


being now more ſettled upon the throne, never thought 


of reforming any abuſe, but gave themſelves up to 
pomp, effeminacy, pride, and the indulgence of all 


manner of pleaſure ; and the empire, though drained by 


a long ſeries of domeſtic troubles, and though the pro- 
vinces were every now and then ravaged by incur- 
ſions of barbarians, was obliged to ſatisfy the inſati- 
able avarice of ſeveral emperors who reigned at once. 
Theſe emperors in a ſhort time degenerated to ridi- 
culous puppets, ornamented with the badges of impe- 


rial dignity. Their whole power was lodged in the 


hands of their miniſters, the women at court, and their 
favourites; each of whom made a bad uſe of it, to ſa- 
tisfy different paſſions. 

It may not be improper to make a few reflections 
upon the new form, which the government had aſ- 


ſumed under Diocleſian's reign. All the world knows, 


that a partition of the ſupreme power among equal 
princes, is not — at all times and Places. t ſerves 
to create jealouſies and ſuſpicion, to paye the way 


for revolutions, and in a word, to give more free play 


to o the paſſions, by * che ſprings of government. 
Diocle- 
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Diocleſian was the firſt victim of his own policy. 
Galerius, whoſe ambition was only quickened by the 


dignity of Cæſar, could not wait either his death, or 


that of Maximian; he compelled them to abdicate the 
empire, and cauſed himſelf with his colleague Con- 
ſtantius to be proclaimed emperors. The injuſtice of 
theſe princes, made them ſuſpect each other; they broke 
off all communication together, the one governing 
the eaſt, and the other the weſt; ſo that theſe two parts 
of the empire began to form two powers, in ſome ſort 
independent of each other. If Conſtantius had had 


equal courage, reſolution, and ambition with Galerius, 


the Romans would in his reign have been expoſed to 
the civil wars, which broke out immediately after his 
death, and cauſed great calamities in the ſucceeding 
reigns. | 1 

The want of harmony among the emperors, made 
them ſenſible of their weakneſs; and by obliging them 
to put confidence in their armies, inſpired theſe with 
their former genius. They again began to diſpoſe of 
the empire; and from that time, to the, reign of Au- 
guſtulus, the laſt emperor of the weſt, there appeared 
many rebels, who maintained by force of arms, the 


titles conferred on them by the legions. The diſorders 
of the empire no longer ſucceeded each other, but pre- 


vailed all at once. The devaſtations of tyranny and 
anarchy were felt at the ſame time. 

What crowns the calamities of a defpotical govern- 
ment, is, that when it has once got footing in a na- 
tion, every thing contributes to render it durable. The 
more ſenſible the tyrant is, that the people have a 
right to complain of his power, the more he endea- 
vours to humble them; and when fear has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of their minds, a general ſtupidity becomes an 
inſurmountable obſtacle to any uſeful reformation, 

| 1-4: We 
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We have ſeen a proof of this ſad truth in the vain 


attempts of Nerva, Trajan, and the two Antonines to 
leſſen their power. The ſenate and people had not 
ſpirit to preſerve the ſhare of authority granted them 
by theſe princes. Nothing but the convulſions of a 
revolution is able to inſpire ſuch a people with courage, 
and reſtore their liberty. This, bowever, is the work 
of deſpair alone, which is too blind and violent a paſ- 
| fion to have any good end in view, or to laſt ſuffi- 
cient time for accompliſhing it. The tyrant is ſome- 
times cut off, but the tyranny continues always the 


ſame. Hence it was, that the Romans frequently put 


one emperor to death, to make way for a ſucceſſor 
more wicked than he; ; and what happened to them, 
will eternally happen in every country ſubject to the 


ſame kind of government. 

Tyranny without doubt has its revolations. but then 
it changes week but the external form. Every thing 
conſpires to transfer the power of the tyrant to the 
miniſters whom he employs; the inſtrument which he 
makes uſe of to oppreſs others, muſt oppreſs himſelf 
in his turn. The hiſtory of all the Roman emperors 
atteſt this truth; and in order to demonſtrate it, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to examine what paſſions 
are indulged, and what ſuppreſſed under arbitrary go- 
vernment, their viciſſitudes, and conſequently the © effects 


which Nr muſt neceſſarily Fes. 
The end of the firſt part. 
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BOOK LI. 


Argument. Of the military genius of the Romans. 

© Their diſcipline. Their wars with the people of Trah. 
By what policy the commonwealth improved their 
victories to advantage, How it could ſupport a con- 
tinual war. The progreſs of its generals in the ſcience 
of arms. h | 


O proceed no farther than has been done in the 

firſt part, would leave the reader with a very 

4 imperfect idea of a people, eſtabliſhed by force of arms, 
8 and which owed its aggrandiſement to continual wars. 
© I ſhall therefore endeavour in the ſecond part of this 
© work, to lay open the policy of the Roman common- 
: wealth, 
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wealth, to give ſome account of its enemies, and to 
unfold the cauſes of its aggrandiſement. The Greeks 
were much miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that the Romans 
owed their greatneſs to the caprice of fortune. A 
private perſon may owe his ſucceſs to hazard, becauſe 
one happy circumſtance ſometimes determines his fate. 
But a nation, which for many ages was engaged in 
war with people different in government, character, 
power, and diſcipline, and which ſubdued them one 
after another, muit neceſſarily owe its progreſs to its 
own merit. The Romans conquered the world, be- 
cauſe they every where had to deal with men, whoſe 
government was not comparable to that of the Ro- 
mans. If we ſuppoſe an equality of accompliſhments 
in the Carthaginians and Romans, and that both ſtates 
had the ſame reſources and diſcipline, fortune would 
have inclined to neither ſide; the world would have been 
divided between theſe two commonwealths, till ſuch 
time as they had mutually ruined each other. But the 
truth is, that the bravery and generoſity of the Romans 
triumphed over the puſillanimity and avarice of the Car- 
1 — 

Rome could not but form a warlike ſtate; the va- 
gabends who came to people it, wanted every thing; 
o chat neeeſſity obliged them not only to fight for 
lands, but wives tao. The more they were hated by 
their. neighbours, the more ſenſible they were of the 
neceſſity of being ſoldiers. Excepting Numa, all the 
ſucceſſors of Romulus loved war; and in a ſhort time, 
the baniſhment of Tarquin, and che efforts made by 
that prinee to reduce his revolted ſubjects, rendered 
Brutus's commonwealth entirely military. Rewards, 
honours, and marks of diſtinction were beſtowed only 
wpon martial qualiffcations, and as the dangers with 
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which Rome was threatened, made ſoldiers moſt wanted, 


the reſt became contemptible. 
There is no nation, whatever moderation it affects, 


but has an inclination to extend its territories, 


and ſubdue its neighbours; for nothing flatters every 
paſſion of the human heart ſo much as conqueſts. 
But a ſtate, where each citizen is a ſoldier, and magi- 
ſtrate a captain, muſt for that very reaſon be animat- 
ed with the moft active ambition, if not reſtrained by 
ſuch maſterly policy as obtained at Lacedemon. The 
Spartans, though ſoldiers, could not take arms, except 
in their own defence ; beſides that, their laws were 
ſuch, that it fignified very little to them to ſubdue 
Greece, and increaſe the number of their ſubjects. The 
Romans, on the contrary, regarded their neighbours 
as men deſtined to obey them. It is known, that 
when their whole territory conſiſted only of a few 
acres of land without their walls, and when a great 
part of their ſubſiſtence depended on the booty taken 
from - the enemy, they even then fed themſelves with 
the hopes of obtaining an univerſal monarchy, 
The ſenate having made away with Romulus, fear- 


ed a revolt on the part of the people; and in order 


to prevent it, gave out that this prince had been tran. 
ſlated to heaven, A ſuborned witneſs affirmed upon 


_ oath, that Romulus had appeared to him, with all 


the attributes of a god, and foretold, that his city 
would be the miſtreſs of the world. What in reality 
was only an expectation that flattered the vanity of 
the Romans, became a fundamental article of their re- 
ligion, after that Tarquin the proud had laid the 
foundations of the capitol. He found ſtatues of ſeve- 
ral gods in the place where he intended to build, 
and fearing to incur their diſpleaſure if he removed 
them without their own conſent, he conſulted the au- 

gurs 
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gurs how to behave. Theſe prieſts treated the matter 
with great ſolemnity; they performed ſeveral ceremo- 
nies, and at laſt, aſked the deities, if they were con- 
tent to yield their place to Jupiter. Mars, Hebe, and 
Terminus, it is ſaid, would not leave the capitol. As 
this want of reſpe& to Jupiter in the inferior gods, 
was matter of aſtoniſhment, and no doubt ſcandaliz- 
ed the Romans, it was neceſlary to explain, what might 
be the meaning of it. The reaſonings of the augurs 
thereon, made a kind of prediction, which foretold that 
the people of Romulus, whoſe father was Mars, would 
never yield a place they had got poſſeſſion of, that 
the Roman youth would be invincible, and that the 
god Terminus would protect the frontiers of the tate, 
and defend them from being invaded. 

On the faith of theſe ridiculouſly venerable preſages 
the Romans looked upon the whole earth as their 
patrimony, and promiſed themſelves to triumph over 
all nations. Happily for the honour of the augurs, 
Rome was always in circumſtances proper to nouriſh 
its ambition, and never ſuffer it to turn effeminate 
through long peace. 

The diſputes between the nobles and people, which 
perfected the government of the commonwealth, tend. 
ed no leſs to render it victorious. Beſides, the neigh - 
bouring ſtates, miſtaking the nature of the troubles in 
Rome, and always flattering themſelves, that the mo- 
merit favourable to their vengeance was come, poured 
upon their territories, and by frequent incurſions, hinder- 
ed them from neglecting their enemies to mind only their 
domeſtic concerns. 'The Patricians, who were almoſt 
always controuled in the Forum, and preſerved their 
antient ſuperiority over the people in the armies alone, 
endeavoured by continual wars, to * them from 

that 
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the firſt impulſes of paſſion. 


on the Romans. 1 


that ambition, with which the tribunes in time of peace 
inſpired them. 


They acquire a habit of ſuffering no injury to paſs 


unpuniſhed: The territories of the allies, muſt be no 


leſs reſpected than thoſe of the commonwealth itſelf. 
Beſides, the Romans were extremely generous, in 
granting their protection to all ſtates which aſked 
their aſſiſtance. The college of heralds, which Numa 
had eſtabliſhed to judge of the equity of a war, laid 
down an auſtere and rigorous law of nations, If the 
commonwealth preſerved the formalities of declaring 
war preſcribed by Ancus Martius “, yet in uſing them 
in an imperious and arrogant manner, they rather prov- 


ed an obſtacle to an accommodation, than a means 


to prevent a rupture. 'The good faith of the Romans 
became ſavage and untractable, as they piqued them- 
ſelves upon a ſteadineſs of reſolution not to be wrought 


upon by any conſideration. 


As the commonwealth was engaged in continual 
wars, it muſt naturally have made it a particular ſtudy 
to form good armies ; poſſibly too the diſputes of the 
Forum and Campus Martius were no leſs uſeful in 
promoting military diſcipline among the Romans, than 


the ſtudy of their conſuls. The Patricians, in order 


to make the people ſenſible that they were. ſtill ſub- 
jected in ſome reſpect, increaſed the ſeverity of the 
diſcipline, were ſcrupulouſly exact in ſeeing it obſerved, 


and puniſhed the leaft breach of it with ſo much the 


more rigour, as by that means they ſecretly revenged 


them- 
*The regulations of this prince in regard to decla- 


| rations of war, may be ſeen in Livy, I. 1. Their chief 


deſign was to make wars more rare, by ordaining a 
kind of negociation to precede them, and certain for- 
malities, that prevented their abandoning themſelves to 
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themſelves in the camp for the injuries they received 
in Rome. | 

Vegetius attributes the conqueſt of the world, to the 
admirable order eſtabliſhed in the Roman armies. It 
is neither, ſays he, the great number of ſoldiers, nor 
even courage, that ſecures victory, but art and exer- 
ciſe. It was by their diſcipline, that the Romans 
diſperſed the numerous armies of the Gayls ; that they 
conquered the Spaniards, whoſe habit of hody is more 
proper for war than that of the people of Italy ; that 
they ſubdued the Africans, who were always their ſu- 
periors, both in riches and ſtratagems; and that they 
vanquiſhed the Greeks themſelves, Who greatly excel- 
led them in knowledge. Vegetius ought to have ad- 
ded, that to this ſame diſcipline it was owing, that 
the commonwealth did not ſuffer from the faults it 
ſometimes committed, becauſe victory made amends 
for them all; alſo that it preſerved ſuch courage under 
misfortunes, as prevented it fram ever concluding a 
diſhonaurable peace. | 

The military diſcipline therefore of the Romans me- 
rits the whole attention of politicians. It is ſo wiſe, 
and I may add philoſophic, that we need only take 
a particular view of the method employed by the Ro- 
mans in diſciplining their ſoldiers, to ſee with a glance 
of our eye, the moſt perfect regulations on that head, 
that the imagination is capable of conceiving. 

However nearly intereſted every citizen was to ſa- 
crifice his private intereſt to the public good, the com- 
monwealth did not depend on theſe general motives, 
which, in order to be taken notice of, require reflec- 
tions that an immment danger might prevent x. It 

| ſeemed 
* To be a Roman citizen, was not. enough to have 


the honour of being a ſoldier. Thoſe who were not 
worth 
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ſeemed to pay no attention to thoſe principles of its 
governments which made the glory and diſgrace, the 
advantage and loſs of the ſtate, to coincide with chaſe 
of every private citizen; it being expreſsly ordained, 
that ſoldiers ſhould either conquer or die, a law, the 
force of which it was impoſſible to evade. As it is 
the fear of death, that makes a coward fly, and loſe 
his arms, there is a neceflity of removing this dread of 
a glorious death, by that ef a certain and ignomi- 
nious one. By reducing them to this deſperate alter- 
native, they are accuſtomed to place their whole hopes 
of ſafety in the efforts of true courage. It would be 
abſurd to expect juſt and harmonious ſounds from an 
untuned inſtrument; in like manner the Roman com- 
monwealth did not eſtabliſn this ſevere diſcipline till 
they had prepared the citizens for it, and made the 
execution of its laws eaſy to them. 

As they were all by their very birth deſigned for 
foldiers, their fathers trained them up from the cradle 
to the exerciſes of that profeſſion; for unleſs they were 
maſters of theſe, they were incapable of enjoying the 
loweſt office in the ſtate . Frugality, temperance, and 
continual exerciſe, made their conſtitutions _ and 
healthy; and the auſterity of their domeſtic hie, fit- 
ted them for the fatigues of war. The — 

and 


worth four hundred drachms, and for that reaſon called 
Capite Cenſi, were admitted into the armies only upon 
the moſt urgent neceſſity. In the year of Rome 489, 
when the commonwealth began to have fleets, they were 
employed in the ſea ſervice; and when luxury had made 
the profeſſion of ſoldier contemptible, the armies were 
filled with theſe citizens. Marius gave the firſt example 
of this practice, on his going to the Jugurthine war. 

* Ten years ſervice was neceſſary, to qualify one tc 
ſtand candidate for any office. 
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and pleaſures of peace were military games. All the 
world knows the exerciſes of the Campus Martius: 
There they exerciſed themſelves at leaping, running, and 
wreſtling: There they accuſtomed themſelves to bear 
burdens, to fence, and throw the javelin; and after 
they were all beſmeared with duſt and ſweat, the Ro- 
man youth refreſhed themſelves from their fatigue by 
ſwimming twice or thrice croſs the Tiber. 

At Rome, every thing had the appearance of war 
in time of peace: To be a citizen and ſoldier was the 
ſame thing. Young people were accuſtomed to travel 
twenty, or twenty-five miles in five hours; and if there 
was any diſtinction made between peace and war, it 
conſiſted in this, that the fatigue of the latter was the 
eaſieſt, Hence it was, that the Romans performed 
their military exerciſes in time of peace with arms 
twice as heavy as thoſe which they made uſe of in 
time of war. | 

With ſuch citizens as theſe, it ſhould ſeem that the 
commonwealth might have filled up its armies with. 
out diſtinction, of the firſt volunteers that offered them- 
ſelves. On the contrary, it thought proper, that the 
| honour of being choſen to ſerve. in the wars, ſhould 
be the reward of the accompliſhments ſhewn by the 
citizens in the Campus Martius ; that the ſoldier ſhould 
have a reputation to ſave; and that the regard paid 
him ſhould be a pledge of his fidelity, and zeal to diſ- 

charge his duty. 

After the creation of conſuls, they every year named 
four and twenty military tribunes, part of whom muſt 

have ſerved five years at leaſt, and the reſt eleven. 
When they had divided among them the command 
of the four legions to be formed, the conſuls ſum- 
moned to the capitol, or Campus Martius, all the 


citizens, who by their age were obliged to carry 
arms. 
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arms *, They drew up by tribes, and lots were drawn 
to determine in what order every tribe ſhould preſent 
its ſoldiers. That which was the firſt in order, choſe 
the four citizens who were judged moſt proper to 
ſerve in the war, and the ſix tribunes who commanded 
the firſt legion, took one of theſe four, whom. they 
liked beft. The tribunes of the ſecond, and third le- 
gions, hkewiſe made their choice one after another, 
and he that remained entered into the fourth legion. 
A new tribe preſented other four ſoldiers, and the ſe- 
cond legion choſe firſt : the third and fourth legion 
had the ſame advantage in their turns. In this man- 
man each tribe ſucceſſively named four ſoldiers till the 
legions were compleat T. They next proceeded to the 
creation of ſubaltern officers, whom the tribunes choſe 
from among the ſoldiers of the greateſt reputation. 

The commonwealth of Rome, after beſtowing ſo 
much pains in forming its armies, was in condition 
to eſtabliſh the moſt auſtere diſcipline. In order to pro- 
cure recruits, it lay under no neceſſity of making thoſe 
mean compliances which have ruined ſo many ſtates; 
and as its citizens were all trained ſoldiers, it omitted 
no precautions that were judged neceſſary for their 
preſervation. Let us only read what hiſtorians have 
told us, of the en. performed by the Roman ſol- 

K diery, 


* The age of ſerving in the army was from ſeven- 
teen to forty-five years. After fifteen campaigns, they 
were eſteemed veterans, who were not obliged to take 
arms, except for the defence of the city, and when the 
commonwealth was in extreme danger. 

+ The number of ſoldiers in a legion varied, even 
during the commonwealth. At different times it hath 
conſiſted of three, four, five, and even ſix thouſand men. 
Under the emperors, the legion was N of ten or 
eleven thouſand. | 
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diery, and we ſhall fee that the commonwealth looked 
upon lazineſs and idleneſs, as the moſt formidable ene- 
mies. It was by rendering the legions indefatigable, 
that the conſuls formed them for victory; for rather 
than they ſhould remain inactive, they would have 
employed them in works of no manner of uſe + Con- 
ſtant exerciſe makes good ſoldiers, by filling their 
minds with ideas relating to their profeſſion, and teach- 


ing them to deſpiſe danger, as being inured to _ 
ſhips. 


WY We have ſeveral examples of this in the Roman 
hiſtory. Among others, Marius, in order to keep his 
army employed, changed the courſe of a river, by cauf- 
ing them to dig a new chapnel for it. The following 
paſſage of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions gives a juſt idea 
of the legions, and explains the whole utility of the 
military exerciſes. Noſtri exercitus primum unde no- 
men habeant, vides : deinde qui labor, quantus agmi- 
nis: fe:re plus dimidiatis menſis cibaria. Ferre fi quid 
ad uſum velint: ferre vallum; nam ſcutam, gladium, 
galeam, in onere noſtri milites non plus numerant, quam 
humeros, lacertos, manus; arma enim militis eſſe di- 
cunt. Quæ quidem ita geruntur apte, ut, ſi uſus fo- 
ret, abjectis oneribus, expeditis armis, ut membris pug- 
nare poflint. Quid exercitatio legionum ? Quid ille cur- 
ſus, concurſus, clamor, quanti laboris eſt ? Ex hoc ille 
animus in præliis paratus ad vulnera, adhic pari animo 
inexercitatum militem, mulicr videtur. Cur ? Tantum 
intereſt inter novum & veterem exercitum, quantum ex- 
perti ſumus. Ætas tironum plerumque melior: ſed ferre 


laborem, contemnere vulnus, conſuetudo docet. Quin 


etiam videmus ex acie afferri ſæpe ſaucios, & qui- 
dem rudem illum, & ine xercitatum, quamvis levi 
ictu, ploratus turpiſſimos edere. At vero ille exercita- 
tus & vetus, ob eamque rem fortior, medicum modo 
requirens a quo obligatur. See on the ſame ſubject 
what Polybius ſays, I. 6. c. 4—7. See alſo Vegetius, 
L. . 23. | | | 
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ſhips. The paſſage from fatigue to reſt quite unmans 
them, by giving occaſion to compariſons, which ſeldom 
fail to increaſe the paſſion of indolence, ſo common, and 
ſo powerful in moſt men; it alſo teaches them to 

murmur, and after enervating the —_ ſinks the mind 
into downright effeminacy. 

Men are only brave by art; and to deſire that they 
ſhould take a fooliſh pleaſure in expoſing themſelves 
to death, is going farther than good policy requires, 
as an enthuſiaſtic courage, which never laſts long, is the 
only effect it can produce. Far from thinking to era- 
dicate that averſion to danger and pain, inſpired by 
nature herſelf, the commonwealth of Rome ſeemed 
to pay a regard to it. The method it took to inſpire 
its ſoldiers with courage, was, to provide them with 
excellent ſwords, to ſecure them in a manner from 
all danger under their ſhields, helmet, and cuiraſſe * 
So accoutered, they could not but deſpiſe enemies leſs 
guarded than themſelves; from whence it was eaſy to 
kindle in their breaſts thoſe paſſions, which, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, enter the compoſition of 
courage. 

The Romans alſo intereſted religion in this affair. 
The oath which every ſoldier took to the conſul, not 
to fly, not to abandon his arms, and to obey all 
the orders of his ſuperiors, added impiety to the in- 
famy of cowardice f. The republic was indeed pro- 
| " fule 

The commonwealth provided the ſoldiers with 
arms. Their ſhield was four feet high. Their helmet 
and cuiraſſe were proof againſt the ſword, the javelin, 
and pike. A Roman ſoldier would have diſhonoured 
himſelf, who out of an oftentation of his valour had 
fought without any of his defenſive arms. 

+ This oath was taken before the legions marched 
out of Rome. At their firft review the foldiers took 

another 
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fuſe in beſtowing rewards, but always with diſcern- 
ment. They were by no means arbitrary, which would 
have made them contemptible. The law itſelf pre- 
feribed the reward, ſo that neither the favour or caprice 
of the generals were to be feared. It was not with 
largeſſes of money, or diſtributions of proviſions, that 
they rewarded the ſoldiers; this would have provoked 
their avarice and intemperance, and inſtead of excit- 
ing their courage, would have given birth to paſſions 
deſtructive of it. 

A ſoldier who ſaved the life of a citizen, was re- 
warded with a different crown from him who had firſt 
mounted the wall of a beſieged town, or had frſt forced 
the enemies camp. Lances, ſhields, harneſs, cups, 
collars were ſo many different rewards for different 
actions. Skirmiſhes, battles, and ſieges had their pe- 
culiar rewards ; ſo that the courage of the Roman ſol- 
dier being always — by a new. object, could 


never relax. 
Thoſe who had been e ah ſome mark of their 


valour, aſſiſted at the games and public ſhows in a 
eculiar habit ;.and at home, together with the ſpoils 
which they had taken from the enemy, they expoſed 
the prizes beftowed on them by the conſuls. Theſe 
kinds of domeſtic monuments excited a noble emula- 
tion among the citizens; and the ſons being brought 
up in the midſt of theſe marks of their fathers glory, 
ſoon learned their duty, and what the commonwealth 
apc: from them. | 
Rewards were ſo much the more proper to a 
the Romans ſignalize themſelves by ou actions, as 
| all 


another oath to the 8 by which they promiſed 
to ſequeſter. or appropriate nothing of the booty taken 
from the enemy, and to bring the whole to the tri- 


bunes. : 
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all neglect of duty was ſufficiently guarded againſt by 


the infamy annexed to pumſhments. There were few 
eaſes puniſhed by the conſul with death ; but a ſol- 
dier condemned to the baſtinado for negle& of duty, 
or even ſome ſmaller offence, was not only 2 
the arm ; but durſt not return to Rome, as there a 
father would have thought himſelf partner in his ſon's 
infamy, if he received him into his family. The Ro- 
mans were ignorant of the pernicious method of re- 
inſtating a criminal, by making him paſs under the 
colours. The hope of pardon, if it does not inſpire 
a contempt of duty, tends to make people more re- 
miſs in the diſcharge of it; and a diſgrace which may 
be effaced by a ſimple ceremony, is no infamy. 
The moderns may be ſaid to regard only the num- 
ber of their ſoldiers; the Romans on the contrary, 
would have none but accompliſhed ones. If a whole 
Roman cohort was guilty; it was decimated, or at 
leaſt made to encamp without the trenches; barley 


was all the proviſions allowed it, nor without perform- 
ing ſome brave action, could it recaver its former dig- 8 


nity. 


It .is no wits ſurpriſing, that che conſdls, ado had 
the command of ſuch ſoldiers, were frequently guilty. 
of overſights without any danger. Syla confeſſed that 

* 4 the 


The conſul alone had power of life and death. 


The tribunes could only condemn to the baſtinado, 


and they pronounced their ſentence by touching the 
criminal with a batoon; after which the blow being 
repeated by all the ſoldiers, the conſequence was fre- 
quently death. This puniſhment was inflicted not only 
for neglect of duty, but alſo for having attributed the 
glory of another man's action to themſelves, for having 
thrown away, or loſt their arms, or having been guilty” 


of theft t. 


5 
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the courage and {kill of his army had ſometimes gained 


him the victory, when he was almoſt certain to be over- 
come. How many parallel caſes have happened among 


us, when a general would have paid leſs dear for a 


moment's want of attention, nay improved an overſight 
to his advantage, if he had had the command of thoſe 
legions, who were not fatigued even by the longeſt and 
moſt precipitate marches, who knew how to act of them- 
ſelves, *whom no obſtacle. could ſtop, and who, in the 
midit of the plenty and tranquillity of peace, were inur- 
ed to bear hunger, thirſt, and the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons? The bravery of the Roman ſoldiers inſpired the 
conſuls with ſuch confidence, as inlarged their views, 
and made them undertake great enterprizes. The ge- 
nius of our modern generals, on the contrary, is much 
ſinted by the incapacity of their armies to execute any 
cifficult attempt. In ſhort, our luxury and corrupt man- 
ners are fetters for them. 

At preſent, when the nature of the government eſtab- 
liſned in Europe, neceflarily fills the armies with the - 
meaneſt ſubjects, there is more occaſion than ever of the 
art of the Romans, to inſpire our ſoldiers with thoſe ſen- 
timents which were in a manner natural to theirs. The 
moderns have in ſome ſort allowed nature to degene- 
rate, under the pretence that ſtrength and agility are 
leſs neceſſary, ſince the invention of fire-arms. They 
have not reflected, that the qualities which accompany 
this ſtate of body, and which are never found without 
it, ſerve as the ſpring of the ſoul, and are always equally 
neceſſary. As our ſoldiers are generally recruited in 
towns, and being enervated either by their intemperance 
or profeſſion , are neither able to carry all the baggage 


* Piſcatores, aucupes, dulciarios, linteones, omneſque 
qui rome tractaſſe videbuntur ad gynæcea pertinens, 
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of the Roman ſoldier, nor perform the ſame exerciſes; 
it is impoſſible they ſhould poſſeſs the qualities either of 
mind or body, that are always neceſſary in war. 
Hence it daily happens, that an army is ruined without 
coming to blows, or if it ſhould behave with courage 
on a day of battle, it has not patience to wait an op- 
portunity. 

It was by keeping invariably to the maxims which I 
explained, that the commonwealth of Rome ſecured its 
triumphs. After the moſt conſiderable loſſes, it re- 
doubled the ſeverity of its diſcipline. The ſoldiers, 
whom Pyrrhus had made priſoners, were degraded to 
an inferior order ; the knights ferved as foot, and the 
legionary ſoldiers became velites ; and neither of them 
had any other way of recovering their former dignity, 
but by killing two enemies, and Setting poſſeſſion of their 
ſpoils. 

Though the commonwealth was ftill more exhauſted 
after the battle of Cannæ, it baniſhed to Sicily thoſe who 
fled ; though it was obliged to keep twenty-three le- 
gions on foot; though the number of citizens failed; and 
though it ſaw itſelf abandoned by almoſt all its allies, 
yet would not the commonwealth treat for the ranſom 
of the ſoldiers who had ſurrendered priſoners of war, 
Some perhaps may object here, that the Romans were 
not ignorant how much Annibal was embarraſſed: with 
them, and that they were otherwiſe in great want of 
money; but the reſt of their conduct ſhews, that their 
inflexibility proceeded: from another way of thinking. 

When Rome laboured under any misfortunes, ſo far 
from cancelling the regulations which were thought 


neceſſary to prevent them, it on the contrary was more 
K 4 ſen. 


longe arbitror pellendos a caſtris. Fabroa, ferrarios, car- 
pentarios, macellarios, & cervorum aprorumque vena- 
fores convenit ſociare militiz, Veget. I. 1. c. 7. 
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ſenſible of their utility. She had reaſon to judge that 


after this firſt favour, Annibal's ſoldiers might hope to 
be pardoned for a ſecond offence of the ſame kind *; 
ſo-that ſhe choſe rather-to arm her ſlaves, who by this 
example of ieverity, the gift of liberty, and the decree 
made on that occaſion to die or conquer, muſt have 
been inſpired with invincible courage. 

The Romans, ſays Salluſt, more frequently puniſhed 
exceſs of valour than cowardice, and to this rigid diſci- 
Pline, rather than {kill of the conſuls, the common- 

wealth 


Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ? flagitio additis 
Damnum. Neque amiſſos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco 
Nec vera virtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deteriorihus. 
Si pugnat extricata denſis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis. 
evi perfidis fe credidit hoſtibus; 
Et marte Pœnos proteret altero, 
Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis 
Senfit iners, timuitque mortem. 


Ranſom' d, perhaps, with nobler ſenſe of fame 
The ſoldier may return you purchaſe ſhame 
With added ruin. To the fleece no more 
Its rich vermilion loſt the fucus can reſtore, 
Nor virtue ſhall its fair complexion gain, 
Or clear, by vicious arts, th'intected ſtain. 
If from the toils eſcap'd the hind ſhall turn | 
Fierce on her hunter, he the proſtrate foe may urn. | 
In ſecond fight, who felt the fetters bind 
His arms enflav'd ; who tamely hath refign'd 
His captive fword,who bravely might have died, 
Yet o on a faithleſs toe, with abject ſoul, relied. 


Francis's Hor, Od. 5. 1. 3. 
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wealth owed its victories for a long time. If ſome par- 
ticular advantages were thereby loſs, that great one of 
the moſt exact ſubordination in the armies was gained» 
which was more valuable for the calamities eſcaped by 
its means, than for any good effects produced by it. 
The rigour of Manlius, who puniſhed the victory of his 
own ſon with death, contributed no leſs to preſerve mi- 
litary diſcipline, than the untractable virtue of the firſt 
Brutus had done the eſtabliſhment of the civil govern- 
ment. 
After a ſeries of ſucceſs, it was natural for the Roman 
ſoldiers to be prepoſſeſſed ſo far in their favour, as to 
be perſuaded that victory belonged to them, and that 
religion, and its miniſters the augurs, had reaſon to pro- 
miſe them the empire of the world. This exalted no- 
tion is the moſt proper diſpoſition of mind for a ſoldier. 
It gives ſpirit and fire to attack, inſpires with reſolution, 
and courage to ſuſtain an onſet, and when a ſuperior 
force throws the ſoldiers in diſorder, it fills them with 
vexation and rage that greatly facilitate their rallying. 
Without doubt, if hiſtory had handed down to us a 
detail of the manners, diſcipline, and government of 
the ſmall ſtates in Italy, ſubdued by the Romans, we 
ſhould there find the cauſe of their ruin. The Volſci, 
the Equi, the Fidenates, the Latins, the Sabins and 
Faliſci, the firſt enemies of Rome, were indeed warlike 
and brave nations, who defended their liberty with the 
utmoſt reſolution ; but it is very probable their milit 
diſcipline was much inferior to that of the Romans. 
The diſputes that prevailed at Rome between the nobles 
and. people, gave birth, as I have already obſerved, 
to new accompliſhments, and communicated the acti- 
vity of the paſſions to their virtues. 
In a word, the Romans behaved with all the heat 
of a people whoſe aim is a ſettlement ; their enemies 
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on the contrary, with the indifference of a people, who | 
follow an old cuſtom by mere habit. Whilſt the 
commonwealth of Rome makes new progreſs, and daily 
acquires- more capacity to conduct their affairs with 
prudence; how many of their enemies were the vic- 
tims of their own caprice, by inflexibly adhering to 
a pure democracy, or, if their government happened 
to. be ariftocratical, by allowing their liberty to be 
ſacrificed to the paſſions of their magiftrates? Theſe 
ſtates ſeemed to acquire power only to make war upon 
the Romans, which proved the principal cauſe of their 
ruin. The Romans could not but be fuperior, as 
they oppoſed an army, that by continual exerciſe 
was become invincible, to others which were always 
made up of new levies, or enervated by peace. 
Towards the weſt, the Roman territories were bound- 
ed by thoſe of the Tuſcans, a commonwealth formed 
of ſeveral free and independent cities, which had each 
their particular laws and magiftrates, and a common 
council to tranſact the affairs of the general alliance. 
The Tuſcans had formerly poſſeſfed all Inſubria, but 
ſoon made an ill uſe of their power; for hardly had 
they taſted the firſt fruits of their fucceſs, than they 
turned effeminate in their manners, and remiſs in mat- 
ters of government. In this ſituation of affairs, the 
Gauls having poured into Italy, under the command 
of Belloveſus, made themſelves maſters of that part 
of Infabria, which the Romans afterwards called Cif- 
alpine Gaul . The ſame cauſes that had given the 
Gauls the ſuperiority over the Tufcans, muſt be 
no leſs favourable to the Romans. Tt conſiſted in 
this, that the Tuſcans could not act with diſpatch 
enougly to prevent their enemies, or render their de- 
ſigns abortive. They neceſſarily loſt the time, — 
ould 


. * This event happened in the reign of Tarquin. 
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ſhould have been employed in action, in adjuſting their 
ſeveral intereſts, and ſettling the operations of the war. 
The Tuſcans were taken up in- conſultation, even af- 
ter the conſuls had gained ſome confiderable advan- 
tages; ſo that being always on the defenſive againſt a 
people who acted offenſively, they could not but be overs 
come at laſt, 

Excepting the Samnites, the Gauls were the mo# 
formidable enemy whom the Romans had to do with 
in Italy. It was in the year of Rome three hun- 
dred and ſixty- five, that theſe barbarians defeated the 
Roman army at Allia, pillaged their lands, and re- 
duced a people, who were to conquer the world, to 
defend their capitol. Theſe unhappy events, for which 
Camillus avenged his country, made ſo deep an im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the Romans, that for a long 
time they made war upon the Gauls by a dictator 
alone. 'The commonwealth, ſays Livy, found it a more 
difficult matter to ſubdue them, than the whole world 
beſide F. This occafioned that decree, whereby pon- 
tiffs, prieſts, old men, and generally all, who by rea- 
fon of their age, were diſpenſed with from ſerving 
in the wars, were obliged to take arms when they 
were threatened to be attacked by the Gauls ; and Sa. 
luſt tells ns, that the Romans fought for their all, 
and not for glory with them. 

After the Romans had recovered from their firſt 
fright, with which the battle of Allia had inſpired 
them, they frequently had the better of the Gauls. 
This was owing to the goodneſs of their offenſive. 

arms, 


+ Plures prope de Gallis triumphi quam toto orbe ter- 
rarum acti ſunt. Liv. 1. 38. 


* Cum Gallis pro ſalute, non pro gloria certare. Saluſt. 
in bell. Ju — 
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arms +, every blow whereof was mortal, to their hel- 
met, their cuirafſe and ſhield; whereas the enemy 
had no defenſive armour, and their ſwords were of 
ſo bad: a temper, as to require to be: ſet right at every 
blow t. To conquer! the Gauls, whoſe courage Was 
as inconſtant as it was impetuous at firſt, nothing more 
was neceſſary than to ſuſtaiwr their firſt attack, or to 
be able to rally again after being broke. As they 
kept no order when victory inclined to them, their 
farſt advartages were of no ſervice; and and as 
they ' never ceaſed ' fighting till wholly routed, their 
defeats muſt have been extremely bloody | 
That ficrce, obſtinate, ambitious, brave, and even 
8 people the Samnites, were oyercome, but never 
ſubdued. Their greateſt loſ es ſeemed to diminiſh no- 
thing from their ſtrength, but on the contrary, to 
mcreaſe their courage. They ſtill run with the ſame 
fury on their enemies to deprive them of the victory, 
which they always thought doubtiul, though ſeldom 
inclining to their fide. By this time, Rome had made 
confiderable . conqueſts out of Italy, yet flill they had 


e of onen Weir liberty; but their govern- 
2 95 $4 ment 


+ The Fword blade of, hs Muang was * and very 
large. Vegetius ſays, that they: always puſhed with the 
point, becauſe they could give only ſome 1light wounds 
by ſtriking with the edge. Non de pugna, ſed de fuga 
cogitant, qui in acie nudi exponuntur ad vulnera 
Neceſſe eſt enim ut dimicandi acriorem ſumat audaciam, 
qui munito capite, vel pectore, non Yor vulnus. Veget. 
SA e. A. 

1 The Gauls, who fought -at tne, under the com- 
mand of Annibal, had no, defenſive arms. They muſt 
nave been very inconſideratc men, when neither their 
defeats, the example of the Romans, nor the advice of 


Annibal, could — — to Og their manner of 
#ghting. 
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ment a like that of the Tuſcans, expoſed thera 
to the ſame inconveniences. Beſides, the Samnites 
employed their whole time, when not actually at war 
with the Romans, in recruiting their armies; whereas 
theſe were buſy in acquiring new ſubjects and allies. 
As the commonwealth of Rome always renewed the 
war with greater ſtrength, it, muſt at laſt ſubdue a 
people, who at beſt only recruited theirs. 

I ought by no means to take up the reader's time 
with an account of Tarentum, of Capua, or of the 
other towns of Campania, and eaſtern parts of Italy, 
which then went by the name of the Greater Greece. 
Theſe, though at firſt renowned for their wiſdom and 
valour, had not long preſerved the ſpirit of the ſtates, 
from whence they derived their origin; and when 
the Romans made war on them, they found them aban- 
doned to all the vices that had ſubjected Greece to 
Thilip, the father of Alexander the great. They were 
ſlaves to the ſame luxury and depravation of manners, 
had the ſame paſſion for feſtivals and ſhows, the ſame 
contempt for the laws, the ſame indifference for the 
public good, and the fame domeſtic diviſions. 

The aggrandiſement of the Romans muſt have been 
owing to ſome other cauſe beſides their ſucceſs in 
battle, and the taking of towns; had this been all, 
it might have proved their ruin. The art of becom- 
ing powerful by war, is very different from that of 
conquering. Had not the Roman commonwealth, 
contrary to the ordinary practice of conquerors, made 
a political uſe of their victories, the very firſt ene- 
mies they ſubdued, would have rendered them inca- 
pable of conquering other more powerful ones. Pa- 
citus obſerves, that Athens and Lacedæmon, tliough: 
they had the moſt accompliſtied generals, and brave 
well Giceiplined > ary, who" were accuſtomed to over- 
| * „ come, 
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come, were ſo far from acquiring a great empire, that 
they became the victims of their own ambition *. 
Theſe two republics have periſhed, ſays he, becauſe 
they were for making ſubjects, and not citizens of the 
people whom they conquered. But Romulus, continues 
he, having only made war to conquer ſoldiers , Rome 
became the country of the people ſhe had ſubdued 3 
ſo that every war increaſed her ftrength : whereas the 
Athenians and Spartans, being never able to make up 
what their victories had coft them, were weakened by 
their very triumphs. 

It was natural for Romulus to uſe his victory with 
moderation. The weakneſs and neceſſities of the Ro- 
mans put him continually in mind, that it was more 
advantageous to incorporate the conquered among his 
ſubjects, by granting them the privileges of citizens, 
than to exterminate, or make them ſecret enemies, by 
depriving them of their liberty. His ſucceſſors were no 


leſs concerned to purſue the ſame policy ; for whe- 
ther 


* Quid Aliud exitio Laced:zmoniis & Athenienſibus 
fuit, quanquam armis pollerent, niſi quod victis pro 

lienigenis arcebant? At conditor noſter Romulus tan- 
tum ſapientia valuit, ut pleroſque populos eodem die 
hoſtes dein cives habuerit. Tacit. Annal. I. 2. 

Romulus made a law, forbidding to kill, or even 
to ſell an enemy that ſurrendered himſelf. The con- 
quered Sabins became Romans; and that prince admit - 
ted an hundred of the moſt noble of them into the 
ſenate. Tullus Hoſtilius, having deſtroyed Alba, tranſ- 
ported its inhabitants to Rome, where they enjoyed all 
the privileges of the antient Romans. Ancus Martius, 
after having demoliſhed ſome ſmall towns of the Latins, 
obſerved the ſame policy. Thus it is no way ſurpriſ- 
ing, that Rome, though at firſt ſo weak, could muſter 
under its laſt kings fourſcore thouſand men capable t. to 


bear arms. 
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ther they had a mind to make themſelves more for- 
midable to their neighbours, or extend their power in 
Rome, it was equally ſerviceable to them. But after 
the baniſhment of the Tarquins, as the Romans ſaw 
the intereſt of Rome in a different light from what Ro- 
mulus and his ſucceſſors had done, they could not but 
act upon different principles. As no citizen had the 
ſame power or pre-eminence in the commonwealth, 

as that which the kings had enjoyed, there were none 
who had any perſonal intereſt in beſtowing the free- 
dom of Rome upon the conquered. 

By increaſing the number of Romans, the kings in- 
creaſed that of their ſubjects; the Roman citizens on 
the contrary, by ſuch a proceeding, would have only 
procured themſelves more fellow- citizens, that would 
have even ſhared the ſupreme power itſelf. But no- 
thing could appear more prepoſterous to haughty and 
imperious conquerors, than to ſupport long and-bloody 
wars, only with ſuch a view; for theſe new citizens 
growing daily more numerous, muſt at laſt have en- 
DR the whole authority. 
| Theſe motives, which influenced the tyrannical be- 
havious of the Athenians and Spartans towards their 
enemies, without doubt ated ſo much the more freely 
on the minds of the Romans, as their commonwealth 
was already much more powerful than thoſe of Athens 
and Sparta. Beſides, as the ſenate was always in 
danger from the incroaches of the Plebeians upon its 
authority, it could never attempt to augment their 
ſtrength by new incorporations ; and the whole body 
of the commonwealth being fcrupulous to preſerve their 
manners, genius, and uſages, were ſenſible that they 
muſt be altered * admitting always a new mixture of 
ſrangers. . 

1 
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If the Romans, when they renounced the policy 


of Romulus, had treated their enemies with rigour, 
they would have only acquired turbulent ſubjects, 
ready always to revolt, and in ſhort, of the very ſame 
character with thoſe of the Athenians and Spartans. 
To prevent all cauſe of fear on their part, they muſt 
have been weakened ; but this would not have afliſt- 
ed their maſters to make new conqueſts, Notwith- 
ſtanding the advantages which the commonwealth had 
over its neighbours, notwithſtanding the wiſdom of its 
government, laws, diſcipline, and manners, it is a very 
dubious point, whether they would ever have acquired 
the ſovereignty of Italy; for people who were ſen- 
ſible that ſlavery was intended for them, would have 
fought with the courage inſpired by deſpair. Would 
the Romans then have ſucceeded in their attempt to 
ſubdue Italy? Suppoſing they had, it is more than 
probable, that their empire would have been not only 


confined to that country alone, but never firmly eſta- 
bliſhed even there. If they found it a difficult matter 


to keep this great province in ſubjection, how would 
it have been poſſible for them to carry their arms 
elſewhere? On the contrary, would not they have had 
reaſon to fear, that ſome neighbouring power would 
take the advantage of the hatred b:rne them by the 
Italians in order to ruin them? * 

Rome, it muſt be allowed, was in a fair way to be 
undone, when Camillus, who, had ſubdued the Latins, 
ſtopt her on the very brink of that precipice whither 
her pride and paſſion hurried her. Romans, ſaid 
* he, if to free yourſelves from all dread of the La. 


* tins, you take the odious courſe of treating them 


like ſlaves, your victory will thereby be rendered 


« uſeleſs and even pernicious. On the contrary, it 


cc will add to the grandeur of the commonwealth, 
cc if, 


as IS - * „ 
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* x after the example of your anceſtors, who were 
* always moderate and juſt in their proſperity, you 
rather chuſe to make friends and allies of your 
enemies. Will you deſtroy a people, becauſe they 
have bravely defended their country? It would be 
*« unpardonable in me to ſuſpect you could act in ſuch 
* a manner. Conceal under your favours, the yoke 
to be impoſed on the conquered. Let us force them 
„to divide their love between their own country and 
„ours. By our clemency, we ſhall certainly acquire 
friends, and may ſafely leave it to their gratitude, 
« of friends to become our ſubjects.” 
The commonwealth of Rome contracted a habit 
of forming alliances with the people it ſubdued. It 
left them their government, magiſtrates, laws, and cu- 
ſtoms; undertook to protect them againſt their ene- 
mies; and only demanded ſome ſuccours when engaged 
in war. This conduct, ſays Polybius, was ſo mode- 
rate, ſo wiſe, and ſo political, that even when the Ro- 
mans had nothing in view but their own intereſt, the 
allies thought themſelves obliged to them; it eftabliſh- 
ed ſuch a confidence between them, as in a manner 
united their intereſts *. 

By thus humouring the vanity of the conquered, the 
commonwealth of Rome had their forces at its diſpo- 
ſal, at the ſame time that its ambition gave no cauſe 


of fear T. From thence it was, that the people of 
Italy 


* Qui beneficio quam metu oblicats homines malit, 
exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocietate junctas habere quam 
triſti ſubjectas ſervitio. Tit. Liv. I. 26. Plus pene parcen- 
do victis, quam vincendo imperium auxiſſe. Id. I. 30. 

+ Whilſt the conſuls were employed in forming four 
legions at Rome, to ſerve during their office, they 
ſent to the allies of the commonwealth, whoſe turn 
| L it 
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Italy, ſo far from uniting together in defence of their 


liberty, mutually overawed and conquered each other 
under the Roman ſtandard ; for as they fought inthe 
Roman armies always in quality of auxiliaries, their 
triumphs ſerved only to gain new allies to Nome, and 


render themſelves more dependent. 


At preſent we ſee ſtates take umbrage, and make 


a mighty ſtir, if they perceive the leaſt ambitious views 


in any one of their number. The greateſt prince is not 
able to oppreſs any of his neighbours with impunity, 
becauſe the general policy which unites them all to- 
gether, communicates the whole power of Europe to 
the moſt inconſiderable ſtates, and ſupports them, even 
in ſpite of their weakneſs and defects of government. 
The maxim, that it is ſafeſt to join the ſtrongeſt fide, 
is now much decried. Leagues and aſſociations are 
formed ; and though every power may look upon its 
neighbours as enemies, yet reſerving the right it thinks 
it has, to bring them under ſubjection, it will defend 
the weakeſt when attacked, as being a kind of bar- 
rier to ſecure its own frontiers. 

However ſimple and eaſy this policy may now ap- 
pear, after ſome great men have made it familiar to 
us, we ſhould not reproach the people of Italy for 
being ignorant of it, did we but reflect how ſlow its 
progreſs has been among ourſelves. To arrive at it, 
our modern powers, after being long united by com- 
merce and treaties, muſt have all had the ſame hopes 
and fears at the ſame time; whereas, when the com- 

mon 
it was to furniſh their quota of auxiliaries, ordering 
them to prepare their ſoldiers, and keep them in readineſs 
to march on the firſt notice. Theſe auxiliaries formed 


_ alſo four legions; from whence it neceſſarily follows, 


that the Italians contributed one halt to the ſuccels of 
the Roman arms, 
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monwealth of Rome began its conqueſts, the ſtates of 
Italy were no way united. Each city confined its views 
to what paſſed in the cities which ſurrounded it, and 
each ſtate was the enemy of its neighbours. So far 
were the Romans from indulging that domineering and 
abſurd conduct, whereof the powers among us who 
have aſpiręed to univerſal monarchy are accuſed, that 
they ſtudiouſly concealed their ambition, and ſeemed to 
make war leſs for their own advantage than that of their 
allies, | | 
We ought not therefore to be ſurprized, if no league 
was formed againſt them, or that they were always able 
to order things ſo as to have only one war on their hands 
at once *, But ſuppoſing their ambition had appeared 
in ſo clear a light, as to unite all the people of Italy i in 
the ſame intereſt, by extinguiſhing their mutual animo- 
ſities and jealouſies; poſſibly they were not in condition 
to take proper meaſures to ſtop the progreſs of the 

Romans. 
Alt preſent, ſhould one e of the powers of Europe poſſeſs 
ſuperior forces to any other particular fate, and even ſur- 
paſs them all in the knowledge of military diſcipline and 
experience in war; ſuppoſe this power to be always guided 
by the ſame principles, to be neither dazzled by proſ- 
perity nor dejected by adverſity, to poſleſs ſuch firmneſs 
L 2 —. 


* The Romans n conquered the Sabins, the 
Equi, the Volſci, the Fidenates, the Faliſci, &c. They 
never had to do with two of theſe ſtates at once, which 
were all ſubdued, and become allies of Rome, when the 
war with the Samnites broke out. When theſe were 
weakened and obliged to aſk for peace, the Latins took 
arms, and were overcome. The Samnites upon this at- 
tempted to revenge themſelves, but being defeated, the 

Romans had leiſure to conquer the Tuſcans; after which 
the Samnites a third time tried their fortune in war. 
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as never to give over its enterprizes, and to be ſo in- - 
trepid as even to prefer utter ruin to an inglorious peace; 
were there ſuch a power in being, we ſhould ſoon ſee 
theſe leagues, confederacies, and alliances vaniſh, 
whereby the independence of each ſtate is maintained. 
Inn regard to our modern policy, one thing deſerves to 

be particularly attended to, and that is, that it is entirely 
the work of two paſſions. One of theſe is the jealous 
fear, occaſioned by ſome ambitious people; the other 
is the hope of being able to reſiſt them, as not having 
within themſelves either all the qualities or reſources 

neceſſary to raiſe them to univerſal empire. Should 
the wiſdom, policy, and courage of any ſtate extin- 
guiſh this hope, fear would be the only paſſion remain- 
ing, and then Europe would ſoon loſe its liberty. | 

What the powers I have been ſpeaking of would 

have done among us, the commonwealth of Rome actu- 
ally effected among the antient Italians. Nothing but 
the utmoſt neceſſity could make them reſolve to break 
with a people, of whoſe ſuperior force ſome city or 
other daily felt the effects, who received a check only 
to revenge themſelves with the more glory, and whom 
it was eafier to exterminate than oblige to do any thing 
unbecoming their valour, or contrary to their principles, 
We have a remarkable inſtance of this ſingular ſteadi- 
neſs of the Romans, in the war which Coriolanus waged 
againit them.. After ſeveral victories, this general laid 
ſiege to Rome itſelf. Terror and conſternation appear y 
in every face. Each citizen is perſuaded, that the fatal 
moment of the commonwealth is come. They run in 
crowds to the temples, go in proceſſions, and perform 
ſacrificess The ſenate ſaw their ruin inevitable, and 
yet never thought of ſaving Rome by granting Coriolanus 


his demands, which was the reſtitution of the lands they 
had conquered from the Volſci. They deſpair of every 
thing, 


S 
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thing, and notwithflanding keep inflexibly to their firſt 


_ anſwer ; that the Romans could grant nothing by force, 


without violating the maxims and cuſtoms of the com- 
monwealth ; that they would not treat with a rebel, ſo 
long as he continued in arms; but that if he withdrew 


to the territories of the Volſci, they would then act ac- 


cording as juſtice required. 

What appears moſt ſurprizing in regard to the Ro- 
mans, is, how they were able to ſupport a continual 
war, from the reign of Numa to the end of the firſt 
Punic war, when they a ſecond time ſhut the temple of 
Janus *, It is a kind of miracle, that one city ſhould 
never need time to take breath, while none of our mo- 
dern nations is able to ſupport a war with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs for thirty years, without being obliged to conclude 


a peace in order to recruit its exhauſted forces. But I 


have already obſerved, that at firſt the Romans were 
only ſolicitous to increaſe the number of their citizens ; 
and this the war effected in ſo remarkable a manner, 
that in the cenſus taken by Servius Tullius there were 
found more than fourſcore thouſand men able to bear 
arms. If the Romans, after the eſtabliſhment of the 


commonwealth, ated upon a different principle by con- 


tracting alliances with the people whom they conquered, 
inſtead of making them citizens; this new policy was of 
no prejudice to them, becauſe theſe very allies bore a 
part of the loſſes ſuſtained in war. Beſides that the 
laws of the commonwealth were extremely favourable to 
procreation, the Romans frequently beſtowed the free- 
dom of the city upon foreign families, ſo that the num- 
ber of the citizens increaſed every cenſus, 

„ At 


* This war was finiſhed in the year of Rome 510. From 
which it appears, that the Romans were engaged in a 
continual war for near five hundred years. 
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At preſent war requires a prodigious expence, and the 
conqueits of a people almoſt never reimburſe what 15 


ſpent in acquiring them. The commonwealth of 


Rome, on the contrary, made war without any expence- 
Before the ſiege of Veii *, they gave no pay to their 
ſoldiers, becauſe their expeditions were of ſhort dura- 
tion, All they had to do was to march out of Rome, 
to meet the enemy, to fight them; and if they happened 
to take a city, it was always by ſtorm, Every citizen 
carried with him what proviſions were neceſſary, and 
returned loaded with ſpoil. When the Romans enter- 
tained more extenſive views, when their campaigns 
became longer and more operoſe, and when they were 
obliged to pay their ſoldiers, as being taken off from 
the cultivation of their lands, and the care of their do- 
meſtic concerns, war, to uſe the expreſſion of Cato, even 
then ſupported the expence of war. 'The armies being 
accuſtomed to great frugality, lived upon free quarters 
in the enemy's country ; and as the expeditions were of 
more importance, the booty was likewiſe more con- 
fiderable. 'The commonwealth left a large ſhare of it 
to the ſoldiers, in order to inſpire them with a love for 
war; reimburſed what charges ſhe had been at, by a 
ſale of the reſt; and after having repaired her funds, 
had ſtill a great deal of conquered lands to diſtribute 
among the pooreſt citizens, or eſtabliſh a colony upon. 
War therefore among the Romans, ſerved inſtead of 


that induſtry, commerce, arts, and ceconomy, which 


are the only ſonrces from whence the moderns derive their 
riches, The citizens found a perſonal advantage in be- 
ing ſoldiers, and to their victories was owing the plenty 
of every thing in the city iiſelf; ſo that it would have 
been impolitic in che commonwealth to make peace 
with 

*Veii was taken and utterly deſtroyed in the year of 
Rome 358, after a ſiege of ten years, | 
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with one of its neiglib ours, unleſs to turn their arms 
againſt another. At preſent, that by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the governments eſtabliſned among the Euro- 
pean potentates, all the riches of a ſtate are lodged in 
the hands of a few men, whereas the reſt ſubſiſt only by 
their induſtry; when citizens, nobles, magiſtrates, ſol- 
diers, merchants, labourers, and tradeſmen form ſo many 
different claſſes with oppoſite intereſts; how is it poſſible 
to make war equally advantageous to them all ? It ne- 


ceſſarily becomes the ſcourge of all nations; without 


inriching the armies themſelves, it impoveriſhes all the 


citizens, by ruining induſtry, and putting a ſtop to com- 
merce, at the ſame time that they are obliged to pay 


greater taxes. The government then, being not only 


reſtrained by the murmuring of the people, but alſo by 
the difficulty of levying the taxes, at laſt finds itſelf un- 


able to go on with its enterprizes; and the people being 


ſore diſtreſſed by the calamities of war, are above all 
things deſirous of peace. 

After what I have hitherto ſaid of the different cauſes 
which concurred to aggrandize the Romans, whoever 
reflects how much pains, application and trouble, the 
conqueſt of Ttaly alone coſt them, will be induced to 
think the ambition of our modern powers a mere childiſh 
affair, People ought to conſider, that a nation of ſol- 
diers alone is capable of ſubduing its neighbours ; be. 
cauſe it alone can be maſter of that excellent diſcipline 


which inſures ſucceſs, that ſteadineſs which maintains an 


undaunted courage under misfortunes, that inſatiable 
thirſt for glory, which is never weary with conquering, 
and eſpecially thoſe wiſe regulations, which by prohibit- 
ing every thing unneceſſary in war, leaves no room for 


any other paſſions beſides thoſe for liberty and fighting, 


and naturally ſupplies the means of making one conqueſt 
ſubſervient to the gaining a ſecond. What a picture 
14 does 
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does one of our modern nations exhibit ? There we ſee 
ſome rich, indolent, and voluptuous men, whoſe hap- 
pineſs depends on a multitude of others, who flatter | 


their paſſions, and procure themſelves a ſubſiſtance by 


inventing new pleaſures for the rich. This aſſembly of 
oppreſſors and oppreſſed, forms what is called ſociety ; 
which having collected the very dregs, and moſt con- 
temptible part of its members, makes ſoldiers of them. 
Tt was not with ſuch arms, or men of this character, 
that the Romans conquered the univerſe. 

I am not afraid of committing a miſtake, when I af- 
firm, that the ambition of our modern Europeans, inſtead 
of paving a people's way to univerſal monarchy, muſt 
haſten their fall. In fact, where is the nation that is 


not loaded with the debts occaſioned by war? The 


moſt indebted are thoſe which have performed the 
greateſt exploits. Some princes indeed have extended 
their frontiers; but have they increaſed their ſtrength 
by augmenting their territories? There is no nation in 
Europe, whoſe true advantage it is not to cultivate peace 
with the utmoſt care. To make war upon any other 
account than that of its own defence, would be to act 
contrary to its intereſt; and what happineſs can a peo- 
ple expect, that does not conſult this 1 in all its under- 
takings? 

Notwithſtanding the many advantages, which the com- 
monwealth of Rome had over its enemies, it would 
never have ſubdued them, if it had not, by the very 
form of its government, been obliged to conduct itſelf 
by invariable principles and maxims, which were the 
ſpring of all its actions, and puſhed it towards the ob- 
ject which it had always in view. Let us only caſt our 
eye on the treaties, alliances, and leagues which the 
nations of Europe have made fince the beginning of 


this century ; and we ſhall be induced to think, that 
| none 
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none of them have any fixed intereſt, that intrigue has 
taken the place of politics, that inſtead of directing af- 
fairs, they are directed by them, and that they are 
friends or enemies by chance. 

Among the Romans, the magiſtrate was obliged to 
take the ſenſe of the people, and regulate his govern- 
ment hy their intereſt; but at preſent, juſt the reverſe 
obtains ; the perſonal intereſt of thoſe who govern being 
deemed that of the ſtate. The timorous or moderate man 
does not ſee things in the ſame light with him who is 
brave and ambitious. Hence it is, that in moſt ſtates 
their conduct is weak, intrepid, ambitious, and diſinte- 
reſted by turns, becauſe they are ſucceſſively ſubje& to 
. maſters of different abilities, but eſpecially paſſions. It 
very rarely happens that a prince purſues the ſame 
courſe with his predeceſſor. He even frequently chan- 
ges his character and policy by changing miniſters; ſo 
that the nation never proceeds farther than Joi to begin 
an enterprize. | 

The hiſtory of our anceſtors inſtructs us beford hand 
in that of our poſterity. According to what has for- 
merly happened, the ballance of power among the Eu- 
ropean nations will not always continue the ſame. A 
ſtate when governed by an able and ambitious prince, 
will bid fair to carry all before it ; and all of a ſudden 
become the jeſt of its neighbours. To a Charlemain 
will ſucceed a Louis Debonaire ; ; the edifice erected by 
the hero, will crumble to pieces under the weak 
prince. The one communicated his genius to the na- 
tion, ſaw every thing, and remedied all abuſes; the 
other ſaw only his court, his favourites and domeſtics ; 
encumbered by his power, and unable to employ his 
own ſtrength, he could not withſtand an adverſary much 
lefs powerful than he, but brave, wiſe, and political. 
Theſe precarious but ordinary tricks of fortune will _ 

tribute 
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tribute more, if I am not miſtaken, than the policy of 
the ballance of power, to Prev the independency of 
each nation. | 
The firſt wars of the Romans were only incurſions, 
where valour decided every thing. Little {kill in their 
enemies would have been ſufficient to conquer them ; 
but as they were equally ignorant with the Romans, 
they neither oppoſed them by ſtratagem, or well fabri- 
cated machines. The conſuls being always ſucceſsful, 
did not even know there were ſome circumſtances, where 
force was abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the victory; and 
others, where it was only to be obtained by ſeeming to 
renounce all pretenſions to it. The Romans were al- 
ways for fighting, and the great opinion they had of 
their own valour, put them upon beating the enemy 
by main force : to conquer them without the aſſiſtance 
of the legions, would have been looked upon only as a 
half victory. 

Theſe prejudices, which had their birth with that 
of the commonwealth, ſo agreeably flattered the pride 
of the Romans, as to ſubſiſt even long after their 


generals had carried the ſcience of war to the higheſt 
degree of perfection. The addreſs imployed by Mar- 


cius and Attilius to deceive Perſeus, and hinder him 
from commencing hoſtilities before the commonwealth 
had ſent their legions into Greece, was condemned at 
Rome by a part of the ſenate, that piqued themſelves, 
according to Livy, upon preſerving the ſentiments of 
the antient Romans. Rome, ſaid theſe ſenators, 
cc ſcorns to make uſe of ſtratagems and indirect means; 


& all her actions love broad day-light. She knows 


“ not what it is to pretend flight, in order to in- 


„ ſpire her enemies with a falſe . that ſhe may 


fall upon and oppreſs them unawares. Our an- 
* ceſtors 
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* ceftors loved glory, and did not ſtain their valour 
« by affociating it with canning ; for after having 
« declared war, they even appointed the day and place 
<« of battle.” 

The Caudine diſgrace made the conſuls more watch- 
ful *. From that time they began to act from know- 
ledge, and make war by principles. Their fear of am- 
buſcades and ſtratagems, taught them to contrive ſuch 
themſelves. Their marches were conducted with more 
prudence ; for after they came to underſtand that an 
army might be ſurrounded, and in a manner beſieged 
in the open fields, they took care to inform themſelves 
of the country before they marched into it. The moſt 
difficult point with the Romans was, to accuſtom them. 
ſelves to look upon war as an art, where ſomething 
elſe beſides courage, and a rigid diſcipline, was neceſ- 
ſary. When they began to act with conſideration, 
their progreſs was rapid. | | | 

The Romans always adopted the uſeful cuſtoms they 
found among their enemies T. Victories, defeats, every 
thing they turned to advantage ; they received ſome new 
knowledge relative to war, from every nation they 
conquered. The Samnites in particular, made them 
exert every faculty, by which means they acquired ſo 
extenſive a knowledge in military matters, as put them 
in condition to repel a prince from Italy, who had 

= EY. learned 

* A Roman army paſſed under the yoke at Caudi, or 
Caudium, a town of the Samnites, called at preſent 
 Arpaja. | 1 | 

+ Neque ſuperbia obſtabat quominus inſtituta aliena, 
fi modo proba erant, imitarentur majores noſtri. Arma 
atque tela militaria ab Samnitibus, inſignia magiſtratuum 
ab Tuſcis pluraque ſumpſerunt; poſtremo quod ubique 
apud ſocios aut hoſtes idoneum videbatur, cum ſummo 


ſtudio domi exſequebantur, imitari quam invidere bonis 
malebant. Salluſt. in Bell. Catil. 
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learned the art. of war under the generals of Alexan- 
der. Pyrrhus found nothing barbarous in the manner 


of their incamping, and drawing up of an army. 


With the forces which this prince had brought to the 
aſſiſtance of the Tarentines, and the allies, which an 
abler politician than he might have made in Italy, 
it was no doubt in his power to ruin the common- 
wealth of Rome, though he * taught them to con- 
quer the Carthaginians. 

The ambition of this reltleſs and covetous prince, 
exceeded the rapidity of his arms. Upon his enter- 
ing Italy, he ſtops ſnort to conquer Sicily; and hardly 
had he landed in that iſland, than he devours Africa, 
and wiſhes to ſubdue Carthage. He knew how to 
conquer, but his impatience made him take a diſtaſte 
at his enterprizes before he had accompliſhed them. 
The Romans ſupported themſelves againſt Pyrrhus, by 


means of the opportunities he himſelf procured them. 


Their army had been totally routed near Syris, and 
worſted at Aſculum. A third action would have re- 
duced the Romans, who were not accuſtomed to fight 
with elephants, to the defence of their city : but in- 
ſtead. of purſuing his advantage, Pyrrhus enters upon 
an unſeaſonable negociation ; and when he ought to 
have filled his enemies with terror, he contributes to 
rouze their courage. Amazed at the relation of Cy- 
neas, who ſaid, the ſenate of Rome appeared to him 
like an aſſembly of kings, and being already tired with 
the conſtancy of the Romans, he abandons the Taren- 
tines, their allies, and Italy, to go to the relief of Syra- 
cuſe and Agrigentum, which were attacked by the 
Carthaginians. 'The commonwealth of Rome made the 
beſt uſe of this prince's abſence ; and returning to ſuccour 


the Tarentines, whoſe affairs were in a deſperate ſi- 
tuation, 
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tuation, he was beaten at Beneventum, and obliged to 
retire for ſnelter into his own kingdom. 

It was ſoon after the retreat of Pyrrhus, that the 
Romans invented that excellent order of battle, to 
which Polybius attributes the victories which they con- 
tinued to gain over their enemies. They drew up in 
three lines, and each line, inſtead of forming a heavy 
body of infantry, whoſe motions would have been ſlow 
and difficult to perform, was compoſed of ſeparate corps 
at ſome diſtance from each other, by which means the 
quickeſt evolutions were rendered eaſy. Th e Principes, 
who formed the ſecond line, were placed directly over- 
againſt the intervals between the cohorts of the Ha- 
ſtati who formed the firſt; and the cohorts of the 
Triarii, who were placed in the third line, correſ- 
ponded to the intervals of the Principes. Theſe laſt were 
the braveſt and moſt experienced ſoldiers in the army, 
and formed the body of reſerve. | 
| Beſides that this diſpoſition was more proper than 
the phalanx of the Greeks, or the order of the bar- 
barians, to avoid the ſhock of the elephants, a ſmall 
movement being ſufficient to bring the Roman army 
into the form ofa column, it alſo oppoſed a leſs front 
to the miſſive weapons of the velites. Thus in the 
ſame action, it became neceſſary in a manner, to de- 
feat the Romans thrice, If the Haſtati were beaten, 
the Principes advanced to ſuſtain the charge, and give 
them time to rally behind the lines, in order to at- 
tack the enemy a ſecond time; the Triarii too diſputed 
the victory with them, if both the firſt and ſecond lines 
happened to be put to flight. 

The Greeks and ſucceſſors of Alexander knew only 
one way of marſhalling an army, which was that of 
the phalanx, compoſed of ſixteen thouſand men drawn 
up fixteen deep. If we attend to what hiſtorians have 


told 
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told us of the arms of theſe ſoldiers, we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed that Paulus Emilius was in no ſmall concern 
the firſt time he engaged Perſeus. | 

The phalanx appeared invincible, and it was ſo 
in fact, ſays Polybius, as long as it kept united; but, 


adds he, as it took up twenty ſtadiums, it rarely found 


ground proper to draw up in. A riſing ground, a 
ditch, a bog, an hedge, or a rivulet broke its order; 
and the enemy could ruin it with ſo much the greater 
eaſe, by penetrating the intervals left open on ſuch an 


occaſion, as the nature of the phalanx, according to 


the ſame author, is ſuch, that the ſoldiers are capable 
of performing no evolutions, or fighting hand to hand, 
by reaſon of the length of their arms. 

But though they ſhould have met with no obſtacle 
in their way, it was even impoſſible but the phalanx 
muſt be put in ſome diſorder from every motion. The 
Roman cohorts were no leſs proper for performing 
all manner of evolutions, than the unwieldy battalia 
of the Greeks was the contrary ; ſo that they had a 
conſiderable advantage above the phalanx. To defeat 
the Greek army, it was ſufficient to force them to 


engage upon uneven ground, to break their order by 
the help of the velites before the onſet began, or oblige 


them to march. 
We may with greater reaſon apply what Polybius 


ſays of the light battalia of the Romans, compared 


with that of the Macedonians, to the order of battle 
among other people, whoſe infantry being crowded all 
in one body, was ſubje& to the inconveniencies of the 


phalanx, without enjoying its advantages. Two, or 


even three phalanxes placed behind one another, con- 
tribute nothing to the ſtrength of an army, as being 
incapable of ſuccouring each other. Annibal expe- 
rienced 
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rienced the truth of this obſervation at Zama. He 
compoſed his firſt phalanx of the moſt indifferent troops 
in his army, hoping to fall upon the Romans with 
the ſecond phalanx, when they were tired with beat- 
ing the firſt, and by that means eaſily put them to 
flight. But this great man was diſappointed in his ex- 
pectation; for his firſt phalanx being broken and rout- 
ed, threw itſelf upon the ſecond, put it in diſorder, and 
involved it in its own defeat before even the Romans ap- 
proached. | 


——_— 
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Argument. Of Carthage. Its wars with the Romans. 
The fituation of the feveral powers after the ſecond 
Punic war. Their policy. That of the Romans to 

| bring them under ſubjection. Some particular refledtions 
concerning Antiochus. Fe | 4 


Hilſt Rome was employed in ſubduing Italy, 
Carthage, which had long enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty of Africa, extended its conqueſts beyond the 
bounds of that continent. She had made conſiderable 
acquiſitions in Spain. Sardinia was ſubdued, and Si- 
cily was like to undergo the ſame fate. By their ex- 
tenſive and flouriſhing commerce, the Carthaginians 
were become immenſely rich: this inflamed their pride; 
for being the richeſt people in the world, they ima- 
gined themſelves intitled to the empire of it. The 
Romans, on the contrary, thought that this ought to 
be the reward of their courage, patience, and love of 
glory. Theſe two nations, having by a continued ſe- 
ries 
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ries of ſucceſs ſubjected the ſtates ſituated between 
them, at laſt make war upon each other; and poſſibly 
in all hiſtory, we ſhall not find a more. intereſting, en- 
tertaining, and inſtructive ſcene of action, than that 
of the rivalſhip of theſe two commonweaths. 

Carthage, founded by Dido, ſeveral ages before Ro. 
mulus, was at firſt ſubje&t to kings; but ſoon ſhook 
off their yoke, and erected itſelf into a free tate. 


Two annual magiſtrates preſided in the numerdus ſe- 
nate they had elected, ſummoned its aſſemblies, and 


propoſed the ſubjefts of its deliberations. . While the 
ſenate was unanimous, it regulated and directed every 


thing, and the government was abſolutely ariſtrocrati- 


cal'? But for want of unanimity in that body, the 
matter in debate was carried before the people, whom 
their magiſtrates aſſembled in the Forum for this pur- 


poſe . Theſe decided every thing by a plurality of 


ſuffrages; and in this caſe, the government became 
purely democratical. Hence by turns, each of the two 


orders of the ſtate, was in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 


power ; ſo that Carthage being alternately governed by 
the ſenate and people, had no fixed rule of conduct. 


Ariſtotle and Polybius, then, being deceived by the 


form of the Carthaginian government, by two ſuf- 


fetes, a ſenate, and aſſemblies of the people, were 
miſtaken when they compared it, the one to the com- 
monwealth of Sparta, and the other to that of Rome, 
where royalty, ariſtocracy, and democracy, were ſo 
united and blended together, always correcting the 
defects of each other, as to form a mixed government, 


that comprehended the advantages of all others. 
| As 


'* Theſe magiſtrates of the people were to the number 
of one hundred and five, and called by Latin writers 
Centumviri. They were the judges in all civil caſes, 
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As the Carthaginians from their firſt eftabliſhwent, 
were, after the example of the Tyrians their proge- 
nitors, wholly guided by a defire of extending their 
commerce, and amaſſing immenſe riches, they mult 
have been ſubject to the evils, which naturaily ariſe 
out of avarice F. If the wiſe government of the Ro- 
mans was ruined by this means, what deſtruc ion muſt 
they not make among the Carthaginians, whoſe laws 
were neither fit to prevent or remedy abuſes? Pro- 
bity and accompliſhments were utterly diſregarded. 

Offices were conferred on the rich citizens alone, who 
were even permitted to enjoy ſeveral of them at 
once. The want of equality among the magiſtrates, 
and the interfering of their reſpective functions, inſtead 
of emulation, gave birth to heart-burnings and jealou- 
ſies; and from this ſource ſprung thoſe cabals and fac- 
tions, which were as old as the commonwealth itſelf, 
whoſe true intereſts were continually ſacrificed to 
them . mv 

It is impoſſible to conceive, how the en 
came to preſerve their liberty to the time they made 
war upon the Romans, unleſs cn the ſuppoſition, that 
their minds being more intently fixed on their banks 
and counters, than any other object, not to mention 
their, being counteracted by intrigue, they were not 
capable of forming ſuch great deſigns as the Romans. 


While the one, influenced by that puſillanimity and 
cowardice, which was natural to them, revenged them- 


ſelves like citizens, and aſpired at command only by 
lecret and indirect means; the others, who were brave 
M and 


+ The avarice of the Carthaginians was a mean and 
fordid paſſion. They could not enjoy their fortunes. 
M. Huet, in his hiſtory of the commerce and navigation 
of the antients, chap. 15. ſays, that the Romans, by way 
of derifion, called the Carthaginians porridge eaters, 
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and daring, like the commonwealth they belonged 
to, gave looſe reins to their ambition, and decided 


their quarrels by the ſword. The very moderation 
obſerved by the Carthaginians in the midſt of all their 
vices, gave a very diſadvantageous opinion of their 
character; for that weakneſs which reſtrained them from 
being ſo wicked as the Romans, only rendered them 
more contemptible. 2 

Be this as it will, Carthage ſubdued its neighbours, 
who without doubt muſt have been people incapable 
of defending their liberty. This firſt ſucceſs, the con- 
tributions they exacted from the enemy, and the ſpoils 


of the conquered, inſpired them with an high opinion 


of their own ſtrength, which was only an additional 
defect in their conſtitution. The Carthaginians, though 

wholly addicted to commerce, are reſolved to com- 
mence conquerors. This muſt certainly have proved 
their ruin, if they did not always find people, whoſe 
government was equally bad with their own, and who 
were no leſs corrupted, weak, and diſunited than them- 
ſelves ; for it is impoſſible, that a commonwealth, like 
that of Carthage, whoſe ſoldiers were all mercenaries, 

and its magiſtrates and generals diſtin& perſons, ſhoald 
Have the capacity to begin, carry on, and accompliſh 
warlike enterprizes of any conſequence ®, As ſhe was 
accuſtomed to ſee her intereſts in another point of 
view, and with other prejudices, than a warlike nation, 
The naturally loved peace, as tending to make her com- 
merce flouriſh ; and conſequently muſt be very unfit 
for carrying on a war with ſucceſs. Her undertakings 
being 


The command of armies among the Carthaginians 
was attached to no magiſtracy. The ſenate or people 
raiſed to the dignity of general, an officer that had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, or had — addreſs to court the _ 


-tavour. 
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being always either too great, or too trifling, could 
never be concerted with prudence, nor put in execu- 
tion without either diſtruſting or preſuming too much 
on her ſtrength. She muſt be confident, or diſtruſt- 
ful always out of ſeaſon, inſolent in proſperity, and 
irreſolute under adverſity; ſo that being incapable 
of waging war to advantage, ſhe muſt at laſt be 
ruined. 
If we compare theſe general reflections, with what 
J have hitherto ſaid of the political inftitutions of the 
Romans, it will no doubt appear ſurpriſing, that the 
firſt Punic war laſted twenty-one years, and that it 
did not end in the entire ruin of Carthage. But it 
ought to be attended to, that the commonwealth of 
Rome then entered upon a new ſphere of action, and 
on that account could not at firſt reap all the advan- 
tage, which its form of government, manners, and 
military diſcipline, gave it over the Carthaginians. 
The war could no longer be carried on in the man- 
ner it had hitherto been done in Italy, by gradually 
extending the ſeat of war, and arming only four le- 
gions. It was neceſſary to eſtabliſh new maxims, and 
invent rules of political conduct, widely different from 
what had formerly been followed. Now ſuch a cri. 
tical juncture as this, almoſt always proves fatal to 
a people, becauſe they want the knowledge gained by 
experience, and are by the force of habit compelled 
in a manner to imitate, when they ought to invent. | 
On the other hand, beſides that the Carthaginians 
were accuſtomed to make war in remote provinces, 
-and with numerous armies, they muſt have had ano- 
ther conſiderable advantage over the Romans, by their 
experience in maritime affairs. I am ſenſible, that na- 
vigation was an art reſtrained within as narrow limits 
among the antients, as it is extenſive at preſent ; that 
M 2 all 
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all the qualifications neceſlary in a ſailor was to know 


by certain preſages, whether it would be good or bad 


weather * ; to be able to manage the helm with ad- 
dreſs, and to row by concert; and that ſea-fights 
were decided by the bravery of the ſoldiers alone. 
But as the Romans had ſeen nothing but fiſhing-boats, 
they were too wiſe not to be intimidated by their ig- 
norance. The extraordinary honours granted to the 
conſul Duilius, who firſt defeated a Carthaginian fleet, 


prove how unexpected that victory was. 


After this firſt ſucceſs, the Romans continue! to make 


farther attempts, but had need of ſeveral repeated vic- 
tories to inſpire them with the fame confidence on 
ſea as they had on land. Beſides, the empire of the 
Carthaginians being ſupported by its own weight againſt 
Tight attacks, could not be ruined, bat by enterprizes 
of moment; and the poverty of the commonwealth of 
Rome was an inſurmountable obſtacle to their form. 
ing any ſuch. The uſe of money had not been many 
years known at Rome f, the generoſity of the citi— 
zens, however great, could not but fall far ſhort of 
the ordinary funds appointed for the ſupport of the 
war, by ſo rich a ſtate as Carthage. 

Theſe were the particular .cauſes, which, in the 
courſe of the firſt Punic war, rendered the Romans infe- 
rior in ſome fort to themſelves. Though they ought to 
have judged of the weakneſs of Carthage, by the ſeverity 
with which it treated its ſubjects; though they were 


not * of the famous diverſion made by Agatho- 
cles, 


* See Vegetius, . 5. ch. 10, 11, and 13. | 
1 It was only i in the year 481, that the commonwealth 


firſt uſed ſome ſilver money; and the firit Punic war 
| began 1 in the year 489. 
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cles *, when inſtead of making war upon them in 


Ciitant provinces, the blow was directed againſt the 
city ſelf; I ſay, notwithſtandi g all his, it was long 
before the Romans reſolved to ſend an army into 
Africa. At length the battle of Ecnome having en- 


abled Regulus to lay ſiege to Carthage, this general 


might have then executed, what the Scipios did af- 
terwards; ; but his countrymen, being diffident of their 
own ſtrength and knowledge, and fnding themſelves 
imbarraſted by the greatneſs of the attempt, gave orders 
for one conſul, with a part of the legions, to return 
into Italy. 
After the defeat of Regulus, the Romans made pre- 
parations, as if they deſigned to take ſignal vengeance 
on the enemy ; they equipped a fleet of three hundred 
veſſels, but inftead of carrying the war a ſecond time 
into Afzica, where they would have no more found a 
Xantippus +, they contented themſelves with fetching 
off from Aſpis the ſo:diers of Regulus that had taken 
refuge there. | | 
However, after the commonwealth of Rome had 
learned experience by its very faults ; after a war of 
twenty-one years, had not only taught it to fight with 
M3 equal 


* Agathocles, tyrant Wo” Syracuſe, being greatly diſ- 


treſſed by the Carthaginians that had beſieged his city, 
embarked with the beſt part of his army, and made a deſ- 


cent upon Africa. He even advanced to Carthage itſelf, 
threatning to lay ſiege to it, and by this ſeaſonable diver- 
fion obliged them to recall their troops from Sicily. 

+ Xantippus, the Lacedæmonian, who had come to 
the relief of Carthage, being honoured with the command 
of the army, obtained a compleat victory over Regulus. 
The Carthaginians had the baſeneſs to put this great 


man to death, that they might free themſelves from the 


obligation of being grateful to him, 
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equal art by ſ-a as land, but alſo made great enterprizes 
familiar; and after it was enriched by the poſſieſſion of 
Sici'y, and other countries yielded up by the peace; in 
circumſtances, ſhould Carthage renew the war, its ruin 
ſeemed inevitable, or atleaſt, it could expect no ſucceſs 
of conſequence: But ſtates do not always act agree- 
ably to the dictates of reaſon. Fortune ſometimes 
takes a pleaſure in confounding the wiſdom of men, to 
let them ſee that they are never ſufficiently wiſe. 
Rome, though deſigned to be miſtreſs of the world, 
wanted little of being ſubdued by the Carthaginians: 
this makes one of the irregular phænomena recorded 
in hiſtory, the cauſe of which cannot be too much ſtu- 
died by politicians, | | 

The application of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and Annibal, 
one after another, to form the armies to the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline, had ſupplied what was wanting in the go- 
vernment of Carthage, in order to have ſoldiers equal- 
ly brave with thoſe of the Romans. Theſe ſingularly 
excellent men, who owed every thing to their own 
ability, and nothing to the inſtitutions of their 


country, had the addreſs to inſpire an army of 


mercenary ſoldiers, made up of different nations, with 
the ſame zeal, the ſame fidelity, and the ſame ſub- 
miſſion to command, as the conſuls naturally found 


in their fellow citizens. While Rome, which had ſhut 


the temple of Janus after the firſt Punic war, enjoyed 
its eaſe, and too freely indulged itſelf in all the ſweets 
of a peace , that ſuffered little interruption from a 
few expeditions againſt ſtates who were too eaſily 
| | | brought 


The interval between the firſt and ſecond Punic war 
was twenty-five years. The one ended in the year of 
Rome 510, and the other began in 835. | 
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brought to reaſon +, the armies of Carthage learned 
freſh experience in Spain, where they daily made new 
conqueſts. Notwithſtanding the intrigues and cabals 
that ſet the Carthaginians at variance among them- 
ſelves, and which have this peculiarity, to make me- 
rit be overlooked, and even to dread and ſuppreſs it, 
in order to ſubſtitute ignorance and incapacity in its 
place, they gave the command of the army to An- 
nibal. The Romans, on the contrary, (ſuch is the 
caprice of fortune !) notwithſtanding that their govern- 
ment was of all others the beſt calculated to produce 
great men, and which never failed to reward merit, 
raiſed a Flaminius and Varro to the conſulſhip. 

It was not, properly ſpeaking, againſt the common- 
wealth of Carthage, that Rome was going to make 
war, but only againſt Annibal; who being ſupported 
by a well diſciplined army, and what monies he had 
been able to raiſe in Spain, meditates, projects, and 
executes every thing by himſelf, without receiving any 
aſſiſtance from his country. If the ſenate of Carthage 
had regulated the operations of this war, the Romans 
might have committed blunders with impunity ; but 

M 4 2 


+ Neque hoſtem acriorem bellicoſioremque ſecum con- 
greſſum, nec rem Romanam tam deſidem unquam fuiſſe 
atque unbellem. Sardos, Corſoſque, et Iſtros atque II- 
lyrios, laceſſiſſe magis quem exercuiſſe Romana arma; et 
cum Gallis tumultuatum verius quam belligeratum, Pce- 
num hoſtem, veteranum trium et viginti annorum, mili- 
tia duriſſimà inter Hiſpanas gentes ſemper victorem, pri- 
mum Amilcare, deinde Aſdrubale, nunc Annibale duce 
acerrimo aſſuetum, recentem ab excidio opulentiſſimæ ur- 
bis Iberum tranſire: trahere ſecum tot exercitos Hiſpano- 
rum populos : conciturum avidas ſemper armorum Galli- 
cas gente3 3 cum orbe terrarum bellum gerendum in Ita- 
lia, ac pro mœnibus Romanis eſſe. Tit, Liv. I. 21. 
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a man, who was himſe!f capable of committing none; 
is not only quickſigh-ed to obſerve them in others. 
bat uſes addreſs to eninare the enemy, and makes them 
pay dear for the leaſt overfight, and the ſmalleſt degree 
of inattention. 

Rome had done the Carthaginizns too much mil. 
chief in the firſt Punic war, and even given them too 
great cauſe of being offended fince that time, by ſeiz- 
ing on the iſland of Sardinia, contrary to the faith 
of treaties, not to be uncaſy at their progreſs in Spain. 
To ſee their ere ny recover themſelves from the low 
ſtate to which they had been reduced, and yet for- 
bear to make war on them, was imprudence in the 
higheſt degree. The Romans therefore ought to hare 
oppoſed Annibal's firit attempts; but after that this 
general had by threatening the Saguntines, diſcovered 
what his real intentions were, the commonwealth of 
Rome ſhould have deliberated no longer, the war-was 
declared againſt them. It had only one courſe to take, 
which was ſpeedily to tranſport its legions into Spain: 
for all its ſtrength, as I have already obſerved, con- 
ſiſted in an intimate union with its allies. 

To allow therefore one of them to be oppreſſed, 
deprived all the reſt of the confident aſſurance, that they 
had nothing to fear under its Pprote®ion ; and conſe- 
quently ſapped the foundations of their empire. Be- 
ſides, it is always the intereſt of a ſtate to have the 
theatre of war in the molt remote provinces from the 
ſeat of its empire. If its arms are ſucceſsful, ſome 
new acquiſitions are gained; or ſhould the contrary 
happen, its lofles are never attended wich ruin, as many 
courſes remain to be taken for the re- eſtabliſument « f 
its affairs. Is there any one ſo blind as not to per- 
_ that though Annibal had had the ſame ſucceſs 


1 as he had in N for — he had re- 
duced 
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duced the Romans to the greateſt diſtreſs there, yet 
would the alarm occaſioned by this means, have been 
no ways comparable to that in the other caſe ? 

The irreſolution and ſlowneſs of the Romans, was 
what made Annibal entertain thoughts of paſling from 
Spain into Italy. This enterprize has frequently been 
charged with raſhneſs, it being the fate of great men 
to appear more daring than prudent, becauſe people 
judge of their actions without having their knowledge 
or reſources. Be this as it will, never was there an 
undertaking formed with greater wiſdom. Annibal was 
well apprized of the ſuperiority which Rome had over 
his own country; he knew that all the hopes which 
Carthage had of ſucceſs, depended entirely on his ca- 
pacity, and ſome favourable circumſtances which might 
never Occur again : this being the caſe, it would have 
been abſurd to form a plan that he himſelf could not 
have executed. If he had attempted to drive the 
Romans by little and litt'e out of their conqueſts, and 
ruin them by a long ſeries of ſucceſs, he run no ſmall 
riſk of loſing his ſoldiers, and dying himſelf before 
this could be accomp'iſhed; by which means his coun- 
try. would have been left to ſupport itielt, a load much 
too heavy for its ſtrength. On the contrary, by car- 
rying the war into Italy, he in one campaign reduced 
a victorious ſtate to defend their own territories ; and 
what is more, one or two ſucceſsful ations, put him 
in condition to lay ſiege to Rome, to take and burn i-, 
and to ſell its citizens for ſlaves, 

But what more eſpecially determined Annibal to 
take this courſe, was the conſideration, that, by fix- 
ing the ſeat of war in ſome remote province, he would 
not only have the Roman legions to engage with, 
but alſo thoſe auxiliary forces, which were continually 
ſupplied by the Italians, by whoſe affäſtance nothing 

| b | | cold 
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could withſtand the Romans. By paſling into Italy, 
he flattered himſelf, and not without reaſon, to diſpel 
that kind of charm which kept the people there flaves 
to the Romans, and even to arm them againſt their 
maſters, by which means the rival of Carthage would 
have bcen reduced to its primitive low condition. In 
ſhort, if any of the ſtates of Italy had ſtill preſerved 
ſo much of the memory of their antient liberty, as 


to look with a jealous eye upon the commonwealth 


of Rome; if they were no longer the dupes of that 
artful piece of Roman policy, whereby one ſtate was 
made uſe of to enſlave another, muſt not they have 


received the Carthaginians as deliverers, and under 


their protection, endeavoured to recover their liberty? 
What might not ſo great a politician as Annibal pro- 
miſe himſelf, by working upon the Italians, ſometimes 
by the fear of puniſhments, and ſometimes by the 
hopes of rewards ? 

Even the Roman -colonies would not have conti- 
nued faithful to their metropolis, if the Corthagini- 
ans, after gaining ſome conſiderable advantage, had 
turned their arms againſt them, threatening them with 
deſtrudtion, if they did not join in their alliance. The 
Roman citizens, who had been tranſported into a new 
colony, after ſome diſtance of time, no doubt regarded 
the place of their birth as their true country. There 
was their family, their gods, their friends, their for- 
tune, and every thing that is capable of affecting the 
human heart. Was it natural then for theſe colonies to re- 
tain ſo much reſpect for the city to which they owed 
their origin, as to ſacrifice their wives, their children, 
their liberty, their temples, their houſes and ſepulchres, 
to the ſafety of the capital? 

However wiſe Annibal's plan was, all the accom- 
9 of the greateſt politician and general were 

——— 
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neceſſary to its execution. How many new difficul- 
ties muſt he not continually meet with, in a march 
of three hundred leagues, through countries unknown 
to him, divided by deep and rapid rivers, full of dif- 


ficult paſſes, and where his conſtant employment muſt 


be either to conquer the barbarous nations by force, 


or deceive them by ſtratagem? All theſe he previ- 


ouſly removes, by foreſeeing them; and whilſt he un- 
dertakes and carries his deſign into execution with 
ſucceſs, the commonwealth of Rome continues always 
blind to its true intereſt, and acts without courage or 
prudence. 
It ſhould ſeem, that the Romans never r penetrated 
the intentions of their enemy, for inſtead of provid- 
ing for the defence of Italy, by ſecuring the paſles 
into it, which, after their delays and want of reſo- 
lution, was the only courſe. they had to take, they 
ſet on foot fruitleſs negociations. As they had forgot, 
that the beſt way of demanding ſatisfaction, and treat- 
ing of peace, is by making preparations for war ; 
their ambaſſadors, whom they ſent to Carthage, into 
Spain, and Gaul, received nothing but inſulting an- 
ſwers, or biting — ſtill more humbling to their 
pride. 

I dare not take upon me to affirm, that the ſure way 
to conquer Annibal, after his entering Italy, was by 


_ deferring to give him battle. It is true indeed, that he 


found himſelf in the heart of a ccuntry full of the Ro- 
man name, where none dared to attempt any thing in 
his favour ; he was without allies, without proviſions, 
and without engines of war ; and certain it is, that 
every general but himſelf muſt have been ruined, if he 
did not ſpeedily gain a battle. But as Annibal certainly 
foreſaw, that the Romans might keep themſelves on the 
defenſive, it cannot be queſtioned, but he had formed 


- Þ 
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a plan of operations in conſequence of this, which, it is 
probable, would have been attended with ſucceſs. 

Be this as it will, it cannot be denied, that the wiſeſt 
courſe the Romans could take, was to avoid fighting 
him, and, without expoſing themſelves in the leaſt, to 
hem in the Carth aginians. All the world kn ws, to 
what extremities Fabius reduced them by ſuch a conduct, 
though their victories had by that time ſhaken the fide- 
lity of the Italian ſtates, ſome of whom had even ad- 
n:1:ted them into their cities. But the more the Ro- 
mans were provoked to ſee Annibal at their gates, the 
more they were aſhamed of the impolitic conduct that 
had occaſioned the Joſs of Saguntum; and the more 
they upbraided themſelves with remiſſneſs and negli- 
gence, the more natural it wa; for them to follow the 
dictates of their pride, and allow themſelves to be hur- 
ried away by the impetuoſity of their courage. Beſides, 
the commonwealth of Rome had no idea of a defenſive 
war, as having never been engaged in one. 

Whether it was owing to the weaknels of the enemies, 
with whom they had hitherto engaged; or, that the 
conſuls, whoſe office was annual, had always been for- 
ward to terminate the war, or at leaſt to gain ſuch ad - 
vantages as might procure them the honour of a tri- 
umph ; the Roman armies were. accuſtomed to go in 
queſt of the enemy, and never thought they had made 
a good campaign, if they had not cut them in pieces. 
The ſucceſs with which this method of making war had 
always been attended, made the Romans conclude that 
it was the wiſeſt; and to this falſe notion were owing 
the advantages, which Annibal gained on the banks of the 
Teſis and Trebia, and near the lake Thraſimene. 

Cornelius Scipio and Flaminius would have thought 
themſelves diſhonoured, if they had not ſeized the firſt 


opportunity to engage. The one was brave, but incon;.., 
| fiderate; 
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fiderate; who, by relying too much on the valour and 
diſcipline of his ſo'diers, vas not ſufficiently attentive to 
diſcharge the duties of a general. The other was 
wholly inſpired by a haughty fool-hardineſs, that made 
him contemn all manner of precautions. The conſe- 
quence was, that both were conquered. 

In this dangerous ſituation of affairs, Fabius, being 
made dictator, reſolved at length to accuſtom the Ro- 
mans to act on the defenfive, and to deſtroy his enemy 
by avoiding an engagement. But Annibal, who was 
ſenfible of his ſuperiority over the Roman generals in a 
day of battle, found it neceſſary to conquer once more, 
in order finally to determine the Italian ſtates in his fa- 
vour, that were already alarmed, and uncertain what the 
fate of the war would be. This made him act the poli- 
tician inſtead of the warrior, in regard to a general, who 
always marched with his army from the top of one 
mountain to that of another, and had the addreſs to in- 
trench himſelf in none but inacceſſible camps. Some- 
times he endeavours to render him ſuſpected by his fel- 
low citizens, by ſparing his and the eſtates of the nobi- 
lity, and pillaging thoſe of the Plebeians. Sometimes 
his aim is to make him contemptible, by pretending to 
brave him, at the ſame time that he feigns to be afraid 
of Minutius, maſter of the horſe, whom he even allows 
to gain ſome advantages. The Romans gave into the 
ſnare Annibal had laid for them; being ſo provoked at 
the circumſpection of Fabius, that they gave Minutius 
an equal power with that of the dictator. 

Nothing could be more imprudent than ſuch a con- 
duct, as by this means the forces of the commonwealth 
were divided, at a time when they could not be too 
much united. Fabius and Minutius ſhared the legions 
between them, and inſtead of -one formidable army the 
Romans had tao, which ſeparately were far from being 
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2 match for the Carthaginians. Annibal was all atten- 
tion to turn this miſunderſtanding to his advantage, and 
had every thing in readineſs to ſurround and cut Minu- 
tius to pieces, Happily for the Romans, the love of 
their country was their predominant virtue. The dicta- 
tor was more ſenſibly affected by the loſs which the com- 
monwealth was in danger of ſuffering, than by the 
fatal but too natural pleaſure of ſeeing a rival fall, 
whom they had been ſo unjuſt as to prefer to him. He 
flies to his aſſiſtance, reſcues, and obliges him to teſtify 
ſo much gratitude, as to return to his juſt degree of ſub- 
ordination. "3 | 
Annibal, who was always acquainted with the charac- 
ters of the generals oppoſed to him, and preſent, if I 
may uſe the cxprefſion, in their councils *, had no oc- 
caſion for ſuch political conduct, when the conſuls P. 
Emilius and T. Varro took upon them the command of 
the army. The firſt had always approved Fabius, and 
being ſtrongly attached to his maxims, was capable of 
reſiſting the murmuring of the ſoldiers, and the com- 
plaints of the citizens ſhut up in Rome. Perſuaded, that 
polterity would do him juſtice for the calumnies of his 
cotemporaries, or rather content to do his duty, and 
enjoy the pleaſure reſulting from the conſciouſneſs of 
his own virtue, he had the courage to ſerve his country 
faithfully againſt its will. 8 | 
Varro, on the contrary, being the moſt preſumptuous 
man in the world, and conſequently without capacity, 
was wholly guided by that enthuſiaſtic confidence, with 
which a general ought to inſpire his ſoldiers, but ſhould 
be cautious of ſuffering it to influence his own conduct, if 
he would fecure ſucceſs, or provide ſuitable remedies in 
caſe 


Nec quicquam eorum, quæ apud hoſtes agebantur, 
eum fallebat: omnia ei hoſtium haud ſecus quam ſua nota 


erant. Tit. Liy. I. 22. 
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caſe of a misfortune, Commanded by two generals of 
| ſo oppoſite characters, that ſucceeded each other al- 
ternatively with equal authority, and all whoſe diſpo- 
ſitions regarded different objects, it was impoſſible that 
the Roman army ſhould either continue on the defen- 
five, or attack with advantage. The conſequence was, 
that Varro received a compleat overthrow at the famous 
battle of Cannz. 

Never. did a victory appear more deciſive. All the 
the antients are of opinion, that it was impoſſible for 
Rome ever to have recovered the loſs it there ſuſtained, 
if Annibal had immediately marched thither, and lad 
ſiege to it; and it is probable, that Maharbal's ſpeech, 
ſo well known, contributed to fix their judgment. 
«© The fortune of war, ſaid this officer to his gene- 
* ral, hath opened you a way into the capitol. In 
« five days we may ſup there, were it your pleaſure, 
«« that, at the head of my cavalry, I ſhould go be. 
e“ fore and inform the Romans of your approach to 
© befiege them in their own city; but the gods have 
© not endowed one man with every accompliſhment ; 
% you know how to conquer, but not to improve 
% your victory *.“ In ſhort, many hiſtorians are per- 


ſuaded, that ſuch was the conſternation of the Ro- 
mans, 


* Maharbal, præfectus equitum, minime ceſſandum 
ratus, imo, ut quid hac pugna ſit actum ſcias; die quinto, 
inquit, victor in capitolio epulaberis: ſequere, cum equi- 
te, ut prius veniſſe, quam venturum ſciant, præcedam. 
Annibali nimis læta res eſt viſa, majorque, quam ut eam 
ſtatim animo capere poſſet. Itaque voluntatem ſe lau- 
dare Maharbalis ait; ad conſilium penſandum, temporis 
opus eſſe. Tum Maharbal : non omnia nimirum eidem 
Dui dedere; vincere ſcis, Annibal, victoria uti neſcis. 
Mora ejus diei ſatis creditur ſaluti fuiſſe urbi atque impe- 
rio. Tit. Liv. I. 22. 
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mans, as would have prev ented their making any 


defence. 
If Annibal himſelf did not afterwards deny, that 


he had committed a fault in not marching to Rome , 


it was not that be imagined, he was able to make 


himſelf maſter of it five days thereafter ; he knew the 
courage of his enemies tog well to entertain ſuch a 
thought. According to the writers, who have endea- 
voured to juſtify him, had he led his army imme- 
diately from the field of Cannz to the walls of Rome, he 
was ſure not to meet with the ſame ſucceſs, as the Gauls 
did after the battle of Allia f. The ſucceſſive deteats 
the Romans had received, were by no means the ef- 


fects of a corruption introduced either into their go- 


vernment or manners, but of the ſuperiority of Anni- 
bal over their generals, and the impetuoſity of an ex- 
ceſſive courage, that hindered them from diſcerning 
their real fituation, or conducting themſelves agrecably 
to their true intereſt. 

So far were their -misfortunes from overwhelming 
or ſtupifying the Romans, that they on the contrary 
gave ney force to their government, by changing their 


fear into deſpair. The ſenate, by congratulating Varro 


for not deſpairing of the preſervation of the common- 


Wealth, ſhewed that they had not loſt all hopes. In 


ſhort, 

+ Audita vox Annibalis fertur, potiundæ fibi urbis 
Romæ modo mentem non dari modo fortunam. Tit. Liv. 
J. 26. Ferunt Annibalem reſpexiſſe ſæpe Italiz littor., 


Deos homines accuſantem in ſe quoque ac ſuum ipſius caput 


execratum, quod non cruentum ab Cannenſi victoria mili- 
tem Romam duxiſſet. Id. 1. 30. 

On receiving the news of this defeat, the terror of 
the Romans was ſo great, that they abandoned their 


city. The Gauls entered it without meeting the leaſt re; 


Gſtance ; and all the hopes of the Romans were reduced 
to the defence of the capitol alone. 
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ſhort, Rome was a ſtrong place, the ſiege whereof it 
would have been hard for the Carthaginian army to 
form. It was by no means empty of inhabitants, nor 
conſequently of ſoldiers. Beſides, as Annibal was un- 
provided of all manner of machines neceſſary for a 
ſiege, he had miſcarried even before a place of {mall im- 
portance after the battle of Thraſimene. 

However, I cannot but blame this general, for not 
having diſcovered the prudence of Maharbal's coun- 
ſel, through the exaggeration of the expreſſions he made 
uſe of. Unqueſtionably the ſiege of Rome would 
have proved long and difficult; but ſo daring an en- 
terprize would infallibly. have drawn over all the Ita- 
lians to the alliance of Carthage. Theſe ſtates being 
no leſs amazed at the defenſive part, to which the 
commonwealth of Rome was now reduced, than at the 
overthrow it had received in battle, thought every 
thing poſſible for Annibal to effect. Whether moved 
by fear and ill-will, the hope of recovering their for- 
mer liberty, or the deſire of making ſure of the pro- 
tection of the conqueror, they would all have been 
forward .to join his camp, pay him homage, and make 
offer of the ſuccours he ſtood in need of to crown his en- 
terprize with ſucceſs. 

In ſuch a general revolt of Italy, it would no longer 
have been in the power of the Romans to get the 
better of their misfortunes, to aſtoniſh their enemies 
by their reſolute ſteadineſs, to inſpire their allies with 
the ſame confidence, nor, in one word, to work out 
their deliverance by that interprizing ſpirit, which at 
once embaraſled Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, the ſea, Africa 
and Macedonia, and that, at a time, when the utmoſt 
efforts were made to deprive them of Italy itſelf. What 
did it ſignify to the Romans to bear up againſt their 


ill fortune, and to prove ſucceſsful in diſtant provinces, 
if 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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if their city was beſieged by an army, always victo- 
rious ; if it was utterly deſtroyed, and its inhabitants put 
to the ſword, or ſold for ſlaves? 

Whatever intrepidity the defence of Rome might 


have inſpired its citizens with, they could not have 


proved more brave than the Saguntines, who, not able 
to ſurvive their country, buried themſelves in its ruins, 


leaving nothing to the conqueror, but an heap of aſhes 
and rubbiſh. Befides, as the number of the inhabi- 


tants of Rome was very great, there was reaſon to 
dread a famine ; nor had they leſs cauſe to fear a ſur- 


Prize, and the ſtratagems and power of the enemy. 
A city beſieged by fo able a general as Annibal, and 


at the ſame time deprived of all ſuccours, muſt ne- 
ceflarily be undone. The Romans, therefore, in order 


to ſave themſelves from ruin, would have been oblig- 


ed to recall their forces into, Italy, inſtead of recruit- 
ing their armies in Spain and Sicily, of equipping fleets, 
and attempting to puniſh Maceconia for its alliance with 


the Carthaginians. 


Nevertheleſs, I dare venture to ſay, that 3 con- 


duct, though the wiſeſt, or rather the only reaſonable 


courſe the commonwealth of Rome could take, would 
have only retarded its fall. Without all doubt it was 


. his refleQing upon the neceſſary coniequences of the 


ſiege of Rome, juſt hinted at, that made Annibal re- 
pent of his not marching thither, immediately after 


the battle of Cannæ. The preſervation of the Ro- 


man ſtate would. then have depended upon one or two 
engagements. If the Carthaginians had gained them, 


Rome was abſolutely undone; and in the then 
fituation of affairs, it is certain, that every thing 


appeared more mehle to the . than 


Romans. 
＋ heſe 
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Theſe laſt, it is true, would have had the advan- 
tage of having their valour rouſed by the powerful 
conſideration of their own preſervation, of their do- 
meſtic concerns, of their country, of their gods, of 
their wives and children, for all whom they would 
have fought. But as to their armics recalled from 
the provinces, they would have ſound themſelves in 
ſome ſort ſtrangers, even in the middle of Italy; ſo 
that Annibal, who was maſter of the principal cities, 
by deferring to fight in his turn, would have done them 
more miſchief, than Fabius had done him by the like 
conduct. If we ſuppoſe, that they came to blows, the 
Carthaginians, whoſe infantry was armed after the 
manner of the Romans, and ſubject to the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline, and their Numidian cavalry invincible, would 
have beſides entered the fight with the confidence ac- 
quired by four ſucceſsful battles, and the hope of 
completing the deſtruction of Rome, by one bold 
ſtroke. Theſe motives, though in themſelves leſs pow- 
erful than thoſe of the Romans, would have been 
_ amply ſupplied by Annibal's ſupcriority over the Roman 
generals. 

Scipio, Marcellus, and the other great men, who 
afterwards diſtinguiſned themſelves in this war, were 
not then come to bear any office in the government, 
or at leaſt, long experience had not enabled them to 
diſplay all their talents. Fabius himſelf, to whom the 
Romans owed ſo much, would then have ſerved them 
ill, The ſo much boaſted prudence of this general 
was rather the effect of an over cautious and timorous 
diſpoſition, than of a ſuperior genius, which occaſio- 
nally aſſuming different forms, knows how to accom- 
modate itſelf to the circumſtances of the common- 
wealth. To eſtabliſh the reputation of Fabius, it was 
| neceſſary an Annibal ſhould be in the heart of Italy. 
* | I 
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He was more affected by the fatal conſequences of a 
defeat, than the advantages accompanying a victory, 
and conſequently could be only a politician and war- 
nor of ordinary ability; but happily for him, he chan- 
ced to fall in ſuch circumſtances, where want of re- 
ſolution, of itſelf blameable, proved of ſervice to the 
ſtate, and fo became a virtue. 

As there would have been no longer room * de- 
ferring to engage, but by bold, daring, frequent, and 
repeated attacks, to oblige the Carthaginians to raiſe 
the ſiege of Rome; it is very probable that Fabius would 
have forwarded the ruin ef his country. At a time, 
when the commonwealth of Rome might very well 
have acted offenſively, this general continued ſtill to 
regulate his conduct by his former maxims. Livy re- 
preſents him as always encamped on eminences, al- 
ways ready to retreat on the approach of the enemy, 
and quartered beyond the Vultur, being extremely care- 
ful to conſult the ſoothſayers, augurs, the ſacred birds, 
and the entrails of victims, and to offer as many ex- 
piatory ſacrifices, as there were childiſh and ridiculous 
ſtories told him. | | 
Plutarch even informs us, that being ready to fall 
into one of the ambuſhes Annibal had laid for him, 
he owed his own and the army's preſervation to the 
Aruſpices, who ſeaſonably foretold, that his enterprize 
would be of fatal conſequence. Let circumſtances 
change as they would, he always viewed them in the 
ſame light. He conftantly oppoſed the prudent di- 
verſion which the Romans made in Africa, that com- 
pelled Annibal to leave Italy. As he was accuſtomed 
to dread every thing, he would never have ventured 
an engagement at Zama; and, though in direct op. 
Poſition to the maxims of that well grounded pru- 
dence, which hindered Scipio from giving ear to the 

pro- 
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propoſals for peace made by his enemy, he would 
have concluded a treaty, thereby . expoſing the Romans 
to a third war with Carthage, poſſibly no leſs dange- 
rous than the ſecond, or at leaſt equally ſo with the 
firſt, 

By how much the ſiege of Rome; immediately after 
the battle of Cannz, would have been advantageous 
to the Carthaginians, of ſo much prejudice was An- 
nibal's inactivity to them. From that time, there hap- 
pened a chain of unlucky circumſtances and events, 
which put a ſtop to the courſe of this great man's 
ſucceſs. I know not, if I ſhould mention here the ce- 
lebrated pleaſures of Capua, which no doubt made an 
alteration in the ſtrict diſcipline of the Carthaginian 
army. This circumſtance, however, deſerves little at- 
tention, as there were ſo many other cauſes that con- 
tributed more effectually to raiſe the hopes and for- 
tune of the Romans ! 

While Annibal is quartered at Capua, the common- 
wealth of Rome, which had been accuſtomed to ſuffer 
no loſſes to go unrevenged, exerted itfelf with ſo much 
the more vigour, as it had been reduced to ſo humble 
a condition, and it found forces within itſelf, that 
would never have been thought of in leſs preſſing 
dangers, Every citizen was willing to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf to the public good ; every ſoldier is a hero ; the 
ſlave, on whom the honour of being a free citizen 
is conferred, is worthy of that honour, chuſing ei- 
ther to conquer or die for his new country. Rome 
being now univerſally inſpired with the ſame ſpi- 
rit of revenge, is no longer guilty of the overſights, 
that had contributed to the firſt ſucceſs of Annibal. 
Its prudence is equal to its courage. It is not only 
in condition to keep a conſiderable army in Italy, bur 
its policy increaſes with its confidence, It equips nu. 
N 3 merous 
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merous fleets, recruits the armies in foreign countries: 
and ſeems in its turn to threaten Carthage with de- 
ſtruction. 

From this rough draught of the great things exe- 
cated by the Romans, which appear in ſome ſort in- 
credible, it is eaſy to perceive, that Annibal no longer 
preſerved 'that ſuperiorty of knowledge, policy, and 
genius, which he had hitherto had over them. Theſe 
qualities are now equally ſharcd between the Romans 
and its enemy, though their reſources are by no means 
Jo. Let it only be attended to, that an army is weak- 
ened even by proſperity, and if the conqueror does 


not always repair the loſſes ſuſtained by a victory, it 


is ſoon out of his power to purſue the advantages ac- 


quired by that means. Annibal, who had reduced the 


Romans to arm their very ſlaves, wants himſelf to 
recruit his army. He dares not, however, have re- 
courſe to the Italians, becauſe theſe people, being 
a toniſhed at the bravery of the commonwealth of Rome, 
began to be afraid they had too ſoon betrayed their 
truſt, - and already entertained thoughts of meriting 
their pardon. - So far from arming them, the Cartha- 
ginian general, in order to make ſure of their fide- 
lity, is obliged to place gariſons in their principal Cities. 
The conſequence of which is, that being daily weak- 
encd, he is no longer in condition to keep the field with 
t ic ſame advantage as formerly. 

If Annibal filled his army with Spaniards, Gauls, 
barbarians, and volunteers without diſtinction; they 


were oniy undiſciplined men, that fought at random, 


whom it was neceſſary to treat with much lenity, by 
which means he was no longer maſter of executing what 
he could have eaſily performed with the ſoldiers he 
brought from Spain. If he is obliged to demand recruits 
and ſubſiſtance from Carthage, he — as much 

depen- 
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dependant upon that commonwealth, as he had been 
before the battle of Cannæ, and as he would have 
continued to be, if he had formed the ſiege of Rome- 
Sometimes the ſuccours would have been denied, ſome- 
times they would have arrived too late, and would 
always have been inſufficient. Annibal from this mo- 
ment becomes the general of a degenerate common 
wealth; he has his hands tied down by its corruptions; 
and he muſt neceſſarily be conquered by the Romans, 
as hiving to fight no leſs againſt Carthage than them. 
Let us only attend to the behaviour of the Cartha- 
ginians, when Annibal informed them of his neceſſities. 
While Mago, and the heads of tie Barcine faction, 
animate the people to make an effort, Hanno and his 
followers oppoſe it. Do not, would theſe laſt ſay, 
5 give yourſely.s up to an immoderate joy ; they de- 
* ceive you. It is only imaginary triumphs, that 
„ Mago with ſo much oftentation promiſes you. If 
c we are to believe him, Annibal has cut the Roman 
_ «armies in pieces; why, therefore, aſk more ſoldiers 
of us? He has twice taken and plundered the Ro- 
“ man camp, he is loaded with booty; why therefore 
« ſhould we fend him money and proviſions? Let us 
«© hear no more of the advantages gained at Trebia, 
« Thrafimene, and Cannæ, ſince our affairs are no 
* farther advanced now, than they were when An- 
«© nibal entered Italy. The Romans do not deſire 
«« peace, and conſequently are not ſo much humbled 
« as they would perſuade us. We have only one 
te wiſe courſe to take, and that is, to make peace with 
them, ſince the war proves detrimental to us, not. 
« withftanding the advantages we have gained. Let us 
not exhauſt ourſelves merely to ſatisfy Annibal's 
pride. New ſupplies would be of no ſervice to 
4. 1 redoubtable- eonqueror, who has performed ſuch 
N 4 6 great 
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4 great exploits; z and he does not deſerve them, if he 
5 deceives us by falſe accounts of his ſucceſs.” 

Thus it was they impoſed upon the ignorant people 
of Carthage, who judged of the advantage and ſuc- 
ceſs of a war by that of their trade. All the citizens, 
who oppoſed the Barcine faction, wiſhed that Annibal . 
might be overcome, and did their utmoſt to cauſe him 
to miſcarry ; ſo much were they afraid that he would 
make uſe of the influence acquired by his victories, 
to ruin their credit, 

Annibal, who was ſurrounded by allies that betray- 
ed him, deprived of ſuccours from his country, and 
at the head of an army wearied of a war, wherein 
no more booty was to be got, and whoſe cavalry, at 
_ firſt ſo dreadful to the Romans, continually deſerted 
to them, to no purpoſe outdoes himſelf. Though the 
Roman generals are not yet able to conquer him, it 
is eaſy however to ſee, that he muſt ſoon loſe the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Italy. He feels the ill conſequences of all 
the loſſes ſuſtained by his country in Spain, Sicily, 
and other places. 

As to the Romans, it is apparent, that they muſt 
daily gain new advantages in the provinces, becauſe 
they had only to deal with Carthage, which ſends 
none but undiſciplined men againſt them, that are un- 
provided of every thing, and where generals are in- 
capable of repairing their blunders, by ſupplying them- 
ſelves with whatever is neceſſary. Theſe advantages 
at length decided Annibal's fate; for the common- 
wealth of Rome having, from what had happened in 
the firſt Punic war, learned how weak the Carthagi- 
nians were in Africa *, did not fail to carry their arms 

thither, 
of 22 exerciſed a very tyrannical power over their 


ſubjects, from whom they drew very conſiderable contribu- 
tions. 
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thither, when the reduction of the provinces permitted 
them to draw a ſufficient force together. In ſhort, Scipio 
enters it, and it is known to every body, that, by 
the defeat of Aſdrubal and Syphax, the Carthagini- 
ans experienced in their turn a battle of Cannæ, which 
made Annibal be recalled to the relief of his country. 
This fills him with the utmoſt indignation, as being 
obliged to abandon Italy, not by the arms. of Rome, 
but the avarice, cowardice, factions, cabals, and divi- _ 
ſions of Carthage. 

Scipio defeated Annibal at Zama, and this cele- 
brated battle, not only put an end to the grandeur 
of the Carthaginians ||; but it might be ſaid, that all 
nations were there conquered, ſo eaſy did the conqueſt 
of the whole world thereby become to the Romans. 
The commonwealth. of Rome, having gained the 
alliance of all the countries ſubject to the Carthagi- 
nians, and made itſelf maſter of all their riches, formed 
an enormous power, whoſe weight could not but cruſh 
every thing. Hitherto it had carried on all its wars with 
much expence and trouble, but from this period, all i its 
enterprizes muſt provę inferior to its ſtrength. 
| The ſtates compoſed of the members of the 8 
nian empire, were the principal objects of the ambition of 
Rome; yet none of them were in condition to make itſelf 
= pected. Greece was no more what it had former! 
been under the conduct of a Militades, a Themiſtocles, a 


Pau- 
tions. Hence the cities fubjet to the Carthaginians were 


always ready to revolt, 

|| They obliged themſelves to pay the Romans ten thou- 
ſand talents in the ſpace of fifty years, an immenſe ſum ! 
They alſo gave up their ſhipping, and renounced the 
p ivilege of making war, by agreeing never to take u 


arms, but by the * of the 88 of 
Ro: ne. | 
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Pauſanias, and the reſt of its great men f. And ſuppo- 
ſing it had been ſtill poſſeſſed of the armies, that fought 
at Marathon, Thermopylæ, Salamis, and Plateæ, it 
would no longer have had a Xerxes or a Mardonius to 
engage with; beſides, that its forces put all together, 
were too much inferior to thoſe of the Romans, to be 
the bulwark of Aſia againſt them, as it had been of Eu- 
rope againſt the Perſians. 

Macedonia, after the death of Alexander, had Wan | 
ſunk again into the weak condition, whence Philip's po- 
licy had raiſed it. The remembrance: of its antient 
grandeur inſpired it with ambition. It always flattered 
itſelf with the hopes of re-conquering Aſia by the aſſiſt. 

ance of the Greeks ; bat inſtead of keeping theſe in ſub- 
— it only harraſſed, or tyrannized over them. 

Thie kings of Syria, who were in poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt part of Alexander's conqueſts, might have de. 
fended themſelves againſt the Romans, had they known 
their own ſtrength, and how to uſe it. But this vaſt 
empire reſemblcd thoſe unwieldy giants, who are weaker 
than other men, becauſe the heart is unable to give that 
force to the blood and ſpirits, whith is ſufficient, to con- 
vey them to che ertremities, in order to preſerve life 
and vigour there. * 

Among the chers of Alexnider, were to be . 
all the vices, chat had made the conqueſt of. thoſe of 
Cyrus fo eaſy. Aſia was deſtitute of ſoldiers, as being 
the conſtant ſlave of I ade and effeminacy. 

TW Fi £2 35 3 5. | The 

1 paſs: over ſlightly the Aeneas of FIR at the 
end. of the ſecond Punic war, as I could only repeat here, 
what I have explained at large in my obſervations on the 
Greeks. There too may be ſeen, what relates to the in- 
tereſts of Alexander's —_— with reſpect to each 
other. 
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The Greeks ſettled there, had loſt their courage; and 
the reſt were the flaves of the moſt intolerable tyranny, 
being deprived of every ſentiment of fear, hope, and 
emulation. 

Egypt, a member likewiſe of the Macedonian empire, 
was in no leſs deplorable ſituation. Never were princes 
leſs worthy of reigning than thoſe of this country. So 
far were they from entertaining the very thought of re- 
fiſting the Roman arms, that they purchaſed by the 
moſt ſervite complaiſance, the privilege of living in the 
moſt infamous effeminacy, and oppreſſing their ſubjects, 
who, notwithſtanding their natural cowardice, were al- 
ways ready to revolt. 'The better to judge of the weak- 
neſs of their government, it is ſufficient to take notice 
of the ſuperiority aſſumed. by the kings of Syria over 
them ; ſo that influenced by this habit of cringing and 
compliance, they became the ſubjects of the Romans, 


even before they were conquered by arms like Philip, 


or by favours like Maſſiniſſa. 

However rare it be to ſee a ſtate change its politics, 
when its intereſt changes, it is not improbable, that the 
power of the Romans would have given ſufficient cauſe 
of jealouſy to Greece, Macedonia, and the courts of 
Syria and Egypt, to make them ſacriſice their antient 
animoſities to their common ſafety, by joining in a 
ſtrict union, if their fears had not been removed by the 
policy of the Romans, that being no leſs wiſe, hate full 


of moderation, had already deceived and ſubjected the 


Itahans. 

As the Greeks, od Alexander 8 ſucceſſors, knew only 
one way of aggrandizing themſelves, and of making 
conqueſts, which was by entirely ſubjecting the con- 
quered; and as they obſerved, that the Romans ac- 
quired only allies by their conqueſts, and neither placed 
garriſon or prætor in the cities they had reduced, they 

imagined 
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imagined they were without ambition; ſo that inſtead 
of defending themſelves againſt them, they were per- 
ſuaded, that if they gave them no offence, there was 
no occaſion to dread them. This ſecurity leaving room 
for their diviſions ſtill to ſubſiſt, the Romans laid hold 
of the opportunity to ſubdue them all one after another, 
and that by means of each other. 

It is neceſſary, however, to remark, that the proſpe- 
rity of the Roman commonwealth had near made them 
renounce that moderation, to which they owed their 
greatneſs, and alone could confirm their empire. Since 
the time they had carried their arms out of Italy, leſs 
regard was paid to theſe maxims; for we may ſee in 
Polybius, how the Romans, till then ſo religious ob- 
ſervers of the rules of equity, ſeized on the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, a little after the firſt Punic war, and that only 
becauſe the Carthaginians were not in a condition to 
defend themſelves againſt ſtrangers, being taken up in 
reducing their own armies that had revolted. A kind 
of preſumption, which always attends upon long pro- 
ſperity, began to make the Romans believe, that it was 
not neceſſary for them to obierve the ſame cautious policy 
as their anceſtors had done, and that it was time to 
take the advantage of all the rights of war, by making 
ſubjects of them they conquered. 5 

In order to ſatisfy their revenge, and the pride with 
which Annibal's defeat had inſpired them, it would have 

been neceſſary to raze the city of Carthage, and eſtab- 
liſh a direct property to Africa. Beyond all queſtion, 
the new paſſions of the Romans would have made them 
attempt this deſtructive enterprize, if the perſonal inte- 
reſt of the general, who commanded their army in 
Africa, had not oppoſed it. Scipio was ſenſible, that 


nothing is more difficult than to complete the ruin of a 
| na- 


* 
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nation v. However low it may be reduced, it finds 
within itſelf, when in immediate danger of deſtruction, 
reſources which it never thought of before. The conqueror 
of Annibal ought by no means to hazard the ſullying of 
his glory. | Beſides, he was afraid, that the people 
would tire of prolonging his authority; and he himſelf 
afterwards confeſſed, that the Carthaginians owed the 
preſervation of their city to the efforts of the conſuls 
T. Claudius, and Cn. Cornelius, to deprive him of the 
command of the army, and the glory of terminating the 
war]. | 

The ſame motives which kept Scipio from deſtroying 
the conquered Carthaginians, afterwards determined 
other generals to follow his example. Flamininus re- 
fuſed to comply with the deſires of Greece, that wanted 
him to treat Macedonia with the utmoſt rigour. He 
allowed Philip and his kingdom ſtill to ſubſiſt; and the 
| Romans, whoſe avarice was thus repreſſed, not only 
con- 


Sicut regum magiſtatem difficilius ab ſummo faſtigio 
ad medium detrahi, quam a mediis ad ima præcipitari. 
Tit. Liv. 1. 37. If Scipio Africanus really ſpoke in this 
manner to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, he certainly 
meant. it only as a ſophiſm. This great man knew very 
well, that the deſpair of a people, whoſe extirpation i is 
reſolved on, comprehends all that is moſt ſublime in vir- 
tue. Let us only reflect on the unhappy ſituation of the 
Carthaginians, during the third Punic war, and the hero- 
ical and amazing actions they then performed, in order to 
ward off the ruin which threatened them, and we ſhall be 
able to judge how difficult a matter it would have been 
to extirpate them, at a time when they had Annibal ſtill 
among them. | 

t Szpe poſtea ferunt Scipionem dixiſſe, Tit. Claudii 
primum cupiditatem, deinde Cn. Cornelii fuiſſe in mora, 
quo minus id bellum exitio Carthaginis finiret. TR. Lie. 
1 
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continued to uſe their victories in remote provinces, in 
the ſame manner as they had done in Italy, but even 
gave new proofs of their moderation. If they found 
_ themſelves obliged to weaken their enemies much, that 
they might have nothing to fear from them, this ſeverity 
did not render them odious, becauſe they never did ail 
the evil they were capable of doing, and beſides left 
the conquered their cuſtoms, laws, magiſtrates and go- 
vernment : add to this, that they ſeemed to make war 
only for the advantage of their allies. 

In ſhort, the commonwealth acquired a habit of re- 
taining nothing of its conqueſts; which were divided 
among thoſe who had aſſiſted in obtaining them: this 
new policy too was owing to the perſonal intereſt of the 
Roman generals. As they were wholly intent upon 
what might ſecure the ſucceſs of their enterprizes, 
hardly was a war begun againſt any ſtate, before 
they courted the alliance of all its neiphbours, in or- 
der to reduce it to the neceſſity of defending itſelf by 
its own forces alone, while theirs were increaſed. To 
bring this about, they offered them, as a reward of 
their friendſhip and ſuccours, the pts that ſhould 
be conquered. - 

A people, whoſe conduct is regulated by maxims, in 
appearance ſo contrary to ambition, will ſoon find all 
avaricious, puſilanimous, and even ambitious princes 
court their friendſhip with great eagerneſs; in order to 
have a ſhare in their favours. Hardly had the common- 

wealth declared war againſt any nation, before it had 
all the neighbours of its enemy for allies. This method 
of inriching the allies, at the expence of the conquered, 
multiplied the jealouſies which divided different ſtates, 
and was the ſource of irreconcileable animoſities between 


them. In Wn ORE we ought only to hate thoſe who 
rob 
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rob us; but ſuch is our weakneſs, that we likewiſe hate 
thoſe who raiſe themſelves upon our ruins. This iniqui- 
tous baſeneſs of the human heart, ſerved the Romans 
more effectually than the moſt refined policy of the ſenate 
could have done. All that the commonwealth had to 
do, in order to extend' and confirm its empire daily more 
and more, was only to improve the very paſſions of their 
allies and enemies. All the neighbouring powers were 
attentively obſervant of each others conduct, and deſiring 
nothing ſo much as to find one another guilty in ſome re- 
ſpect· or other, _ ——_—_— une each other in ſub- 
. 

The Princes; ciriched by means of the Roitths, 4 were 
| Aſtoniſhed to find themſelves reduced to the ſame low 
condition with thoſe they had contributed to humble. 
The more powerful they are, the greater is their ſubjec- 
tion; becauſe the importance of their ſpoils would have 
rendered their ruin more certain. They learn to look 
upon themſelves, even in their own kingdoms, only as 
the officers of the Romans; and the ſubjects of theſe 
royal ſlaves beheld without aſtoniſhment theſe phantoms 

of royalty diſappear, in order to make room for a præ- 
tor. Their fall was by no means a revolution. 

It is fit I ſhould ſtop ſhort a moment, in order to ex- 
plain more at large the conduct obſerved by the allies 


and neighbours of the Roman commonwealth. Maſſi- 


niſſa only entered into alliance with them, when Scipio 
had driven the Carthaginians out of Spain; which was 
by no means a proper ſeaſon for ſo doing. He would 
have acted the part of a good politician, had he at firſt 
counter-hallanced the fortune of Carthage, by making a 
diverſion in favour of the commonwealth of Rome, when 
| Annibal appeared. ready to overpower tem; for the 
Carthaginians. could not ä over Rome, 9 


| 
| 
| 
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becoming much more Powerful than they were in Africa, 
and, conſequently, giving juſt reaſon of alarm to Nu- 
midia. But as Maſſiniſſa, joined with the Carthaginians, 
when he ought to have ſuccoured the Romans; ſo he 
became the friend of theſe laſt, when he ought to have 
renounced their alliance, ſupported the Carthaginians, 
and ſecured his own liberty by defending theirs. - 
Syphax followed his example, by firſt joining the 
Carthaginians, then contracting an alliance with the 
Romans, when they ſtood in need of none. It was by 
no means out of policy, that he abandoned them, or 
becauſe he thought it his intereſt not to ſuffer the Cartha- 
ginians to be overpowered; it was his love for Sopho- 
niſba, that made him too late take a courſe, in itſelf, 
indeed, wiſe and politic, but in the then ſituation of 
affairs very imprudent, ſince Carthage muſt neceſſarily 
fall, notwithſtanding all the oc he could bring to 
its relief. 
Philip acted a wiſe woot, if the ** contracted 
between him and Annibal after the battle of Cannæ, 
was the effect of his reflections on the government, 
genius, and policy of Rome and Carthage. It was 
his intereſt to extirpate the commonwealth of Rome, 
as being a warlike and victorious ſtate, that looked 
upon each neighbouring power as its enemy. The 
Carthaginians, on the contrary, were a much leſs en- 
terprizing people, that ceaſed to be feared, when they 
had no longer an Annibal at their head. Philip, however, 
did not continue ſteadily to purſue the ſame conduct; 
he trembled at what the Romans did to repair their 
loſſes; their threats intimidated him, inſtead of mak- 
ing him more ſenſible, how neceſſary it was for him 
to aſſiſt Annibal to compleat their ruin, and to do every 
thing that Carthage itſelf ought to have done. From 
this 
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this time, the conduct of this prince was one continued 


ſeries of groſs blunders *. _ 
One would think that the bad 3 YEAST in 


regard to the commonwealth of Rome, during the ſe- 
cond Punic war, was the model which every ſtate pro- 
_ poſed for their imitation, when they attempted new 
conqueſts. No ſooner had the Greeks, who were ſo 
blind to their own intereſts, as to prefer the neigh, 


bourhood of the Romans to that of Philip, prevailed 


upon the former to make war on Macedonia +, than 
all its neighbours were in arms againſt it,  Attalus 
ought to have ſuccoured it; his ſituation was the ſame 
during this war with that of Maſſiniſſa in the war of 
Annibal, and his conduct no leſs imprudent. Antiochus 
was the only ally Philip had in this war; but, whe- 
ther it was, that this prince wanted reſolution, or could 
not perſiſt in any one courſe, or that he was influen- 
ced by the antient jealouſy which divided the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Alexander, he could not but ſee with ſome 
pleaſure Philip humbled. He had no ſooner begun to 
make a feeble diverſion by attacking Attalus, than he 
claps up a peace with him at the firſt; ondem _ 
Rome. 
The Macedonians * routed | Cyndi, had 
no ſooner ſubmitted to the humbling conditions im- 
poſed by Flamininus, than the Romans, always impa- 
tient to inlarge their dominions, meditated a revenge 
upon Antiochus, for the hoſtilities he had commit- 
ted on the territories of Attalus. They ordered him 
to evacuate the cities of Aſia, which had belonged to 
the kings of Macedonia, and to beware of diſturbing 


the tranquility; of Greece, by tranſporting troops into 
O — 
® See my obſervations on the Greeks. 
+ This war begun in the year of Rome 553, two 8 
after that of Annibal had been ended, FREY 
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Durope. Antiochus, encouraged by the Ztolians to 
take up arms, began the war, and had the ſame fate 


with Philip. No body affiſted him in his misfortune, 


he being, to uſe the expreflion of Livy, cruſhed under 
the weight of che whole world. 


This war merits particular attention*, not for the 
great events it produced, but thoſe it might have pro- 
duced; if Antiochus had had the courage to get over 
the prejudices of the times he lived in, by following 
the advice of Annibal. This great man being obliged to 
leave his country, and ſeek an afy lum among the enemies 
of Rome, had retired to the court of Syria. It is a 
very fingular ſight, to ſee a private citizen of an almoſt 
ruined-commonwealth, himſelf too a fugitive, profcrib- 
eds, and without fortune or ſoldiers, whoſe genius pre- 
ſcribes to that of Rome, and who endeavours to ex- 
cite the whole world againſt a power, which the greateſt 
kings could inot behold without tertor. 

„Could the princes, ſaid he to Antiochus, forget 
** their private animoſities; could they be convinced 
that there is a greatneſs preferable to the inlarge- 

„ment of their dominions, then Rome, which is only 
« powerful by their diviſions and avarice, would ceaſe 
to triumph. Thanks to the blind and inveterate 
_ <-hatred of nations againſt each other, the Romans 
find more allies than they defire, and have the forces 
of the whole earth at their diſpoſal. All their de- 
gn in conquering, ſay they, is for the advantage 
of their-allies. Can any thing be more falſe ? They 
ee do mot ſupport the hardſhips, fatigues, and dangers 
% of war, but to gratify their deſire of rule; and if 
c the Romans load their allies with favours, it is only 
* out of intereſt. They are ſenſible how much it is 
their advantage to have friends, and that they may 


66 not 
| * It began in the year of Rome 363. | 
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not at onee provoke the indignation of all na- 
tions, to diſguiſe and conceal the tyranny they 
aim at. As to theſe allies, of whom they require 
the moſt ſervile compliances, they are already ſub- 
jects, and will ſoon be ſlaves. I'Il anſwer for it, 
the great fortunes of Attalus, Maſſiniſſa, and Eu- 
menes will be ruined in their turn. The Romans 


already look upon Aſia as their prey; your en- 
deavours to avoid breaking with them, will be 
to no purpoſe; they can form an honourable 2 


text for beginning hoſtilities. In theſe new da 

which threaten the throne of Syria, you mul = 
nounce the maxims of your anceſtors, and form a 
new ſcheme of policy. The queſtion is not now 
to make yourſelf be looked upon as the only law= 
ful ſucceſſor of Alexander, or to recover the diſ- 


membered parts of his monarchy. At preſent, your 


whole ſtudy ſhould be how to ſupport your antient 
enemies; you may ſubdue them whenever you pleaſe, 
after having made ufe of their forces in weaken- 
ing the eommonwealth of Rome that threatens you. 
When Philip, provoked by the pride of his conque- 


rors, is ſecretly fired with indignation, and only waits 


a favourable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke, his 
cauſe too, 'and yours being the fame ; why do you 
give him no affiftance? Even you yourſelf have, in 
ſome ſort, been conquered at Cynocephale ; Mace- 
donia is no more the bulwark of Aſia. As for 


Philip, his misfortunes are going to be riveted more 


firm; he will be ſurrounded by the Roman forces 
on all hands, if you permit them to enter your 


dominions. Notwithſtanding the hatred between 


you, Philip 'is leſs your enemy than the common- 


« wealth of Rome. Extricate him out of his pre- 
«« ſent unhappy ſituation, if it were only to ſecure 


O 2 « your 
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« your own throne, Let a cloſe union be eflabliſhed 
between the greateſt — of Europe, and the greateſt 
ec of Aſia.“ 

But, continued Annibal, the enemies of Rome 
* have hitherto found no allies; becauſe in the very 
&« beginning of a war, they have diſcovered how much 
ce afraid they were to undertake it: their puſillani- 
mity hath kept every body from taking a ſhare in 
* their dangers. Defer not till the Romans eſtabliſh 
the theatre of war in the heart of your dominions., 
„Their empire, which in Italy ſtands on a precarious 
« footing, will bear you down here with the forces 
ce of all the nations they have conquered, that fear 
„ to be ſo, or that hope to inrich themſelves with 
« your ſpoils. The Spaniards, Africans, . Italians, 
5 Greeks, Macedonians, all the world will contribute. 
“ to your ruin. | Beſides, though it ſhould be your, 
4c“ fortune to meet with the moſt compleat, as well 
«as conſtant ſucceſs, how many battles muſt you ha- 
„ zard, before the Romans can be driven out of your 
c kingdom ? They muſt alſo be purſued into Greece 
* and Macedonia, and theſe provinces conquered, be- 
% fore it is poſſible to drive them into their own 
country, or endanger the being of their ſtate. Two 
«« victories, on the contrary, obtained in Italy, will 
% make theſe bullying heroes tremble for the capitol. 
« 'Truſt the hatred I bear them for ſhipping and ſol- 
„ diers; I ſhall viſit Italy a ſecond time, where I will 
« find people wearied with the greatneſs of their 
s maſters, and whom I. have already inſpired with the, 
« (efire of liberty. If it be my fortune to gain ano- 
« ther battle of Thrafimene, or Cannæ, Rome will 
„ call by your arms. I will bring over to your al. 
„ lance and friendſhip all the ſtaces that are jealous 

cc of 
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© of the Roman commonwealth, or whoſe only policy 
„is to join the ſtrongeſt. They will ſtand in the 
* ſame awe of you as they do of the Romans; they 
c will have the ſame attachment to your intereſt, as 
s at preſent they have to that of the Romans, had 
00 you but the reſolution to make theſe gr of na- 
tions tremble.” 

Notwichſtanding the flaviſh diſpoſitions of the whe 
at this juncture, never was there a more favourable 
opportunity of making the Romans a ſecond time 
dread all the dangers they had riſqued in the ſe- 
cond Punic war. If ſome of their allies were ſin- 
cerely attached to them, the greater part began to 
ſee, that they had purchaſed their fortunes at too high 
a rate. The protection of the Roman commonwealth 
was a burden to them, by reaſon of the exceſſive gra- 


titude it required. They ſent their ſuccours to gain 


new conqueſts, and at the ſame time wiſhed the Ro- 
mans might be overcome. The Italians themſelves 
no longer confound their intereſts with thoſe of Rome ; 
they are ſenſible of their ſubjection; they murmur, 
they complain, and only wait for another Annibal, in 
order to have an opportunity of ſhaking off their yoke. 
Theſe diſpoſitions were ſo far from being concealed, 
that the conſul Sulpicius dreading the conſequences, 
expoſtulated very freely with the ſenate for their de. 
lay in tranſporting the legions into Greece, after hav. 
ing declared war againſt Philip. * Let us uſe diſpatch, 
« ſaid he; if Philip prevent us, by making Italy the 
„ ſeat of the war, while we very imprudently threa- 
© ten him, before letting him feel the weight of our 
e arms, we ſhall run the hazard of finding a ſecond 
c Annibal ; for our neighbours will continue our friends 
106 Yor: th on long, as they can find none of our ene- 
| | O 3 “mies, 
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„% mies, to whom they may with ſafety attach them- 
« ſelves *.” 

'The Mtoltans, who had flattered themſelves, that 
the empire of Greece would be the reward of their 
ſervices in favour of the Romans againſt Macedonia, 
were extremely chagrined to find themſelves diſap- 
pointed of their expeCtaiion. They were too active 
politicians not to meditate revenge, by endeavouring 
to engage all the neighbouring powers in their alliance. 
The other ſiates of Greece too, were no longer the 
dupes of the favours of the Roman commonwealth ; 
the charm begins to break; they are ſenſible that Fla- 
mininus had in a manner cancelled the gift he had 
made them of liberty, by forbidding all affaciation 
among their cities. Ciialpine Gaul was not wholly 
fabdued, and ſome previnces of Spain ' defended their 
liberty with the greateſt bravery. In one word, An- 
wibal, whoſe Nee name filled the Romans with ter- 


Or, 


“ Nunquam Ht populi, niſi deerit ala quem deſciſcant, 
a nobis non deficient. Tit. Liv. 1. 31. It is very ſurpriz- 
ing, that, tho' the Romans were acquainted with the 
change which the ſecond Punic war had produced in the 
ſentiments of the Italians, they never thought of remedy- 
ing it. Nothing was more eaſy after Annibal's leavi 
Italy; the conferring on them ſome title or peculiar ata 
of diſtinction would have been ſufficient. I add too, that 
nothing was of greater importance. This none can doubt 
of, after having read AnnibaFs propoſal to Antiochus, 
the conſequences whereof might have proved fo dangerous. 
It is neceſſary alſo to recollect here, what I have ſaid in 
the firſt part of this work, in relation to the diſorders oc- 
caſioned in the Roman ftate by the ambition of the people 
of Italy to obtain the title of Roman citizens, All this 
ought. to have been foreſeen, and it was a N * 
not to have done it. | 
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ror , and who was capable of inſpiring every nation 
with courage, kept up a correſpondence in Africa, in 
Greece, and even in Gaul. If he had a ſecond time 
entered Italy, at the head of all the forces of Aſia, 
Rome would in one day have loſt the authority it 
exerciſed over its allies. They would have diſobeyed, 
becauſe they could do it with impunity; ſo. that Rome 
would have been left to defend itſelf by its own forces 
alone. 

Antiochus, in whoſe power it was to deeide the 
fate of the world, had too mean ſentiments. to reliſh 
the wiſe, though daring counſel of Annibal. The pro- 
miſes of this great man appeared vague and confuſed 
to him, becauſe he could not underſtand their juſt» 
neſs; he judged that to be raſh, which in itſelf was 
great and brave; and was . wholly ruled hy greveling 


paſſions, being the. dupe of the jealouſy of his cour- 


tiers, and the weakneſs of his miniſters, Like all the 
other. princes of the eaſt, he was inroxicated with his 
own greatneſs ; and being likewiſe checked by his na- 
2 „ he could neither believe that by: 

| = | We 


+ The e uſed the name-Annibal proverbially b 
their converſation) to denote a wicked, dangerous, and: 
terrible fellow. It is uſed in this ſenſe in Plautus, and 
ſome other antient authors. We may ſee in hiſtorians, 
with what meanneſs the Romans ſought Annibal's deſtruc- 


tion. This great man finding that Pruſias, to whom he 
kad retired, on leaving the court of Antiochus, would be 
obliged to deliver him up to his enemies, choſe rather to 


3 


poiſon himſelf. Let me, faid he, deliver the Romans 
« from the terror with which I inſpire them. They had 
« formerly the generoſity to warn Pyrrhus to be on his 

e guard againſt a traitor that deſigned to poiſon him; but 
c at preſent the daſtards follicit Pruſias to betray the rights 


& of hoſpitality, by putting me to death. 
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making war on the Romans, he was in danger of 
utter ruin; nor perſuade himſelf, that it was poſſible 
for him to overturn that vaſt power to which every 
thing gave way. Never did prince diſplay in ſo clear 
a light, the weakneſs and contradiction, which pride 
and b e is capable of producing in the ſame per- 
ſon. Being always full of the projects of his anceſtors 
upon Greece and Macedonia, his antient enemies, he 
could not prevail on himielf to aſk their aſſiſtance 
againſt the Romans. On the contrary, he begins the 
war by inſulting over Philip; and at the ſame time, 
that he obliges this prince to declare in favour of the 
Romans againſt himſelf, he is ſeized with terror, re- 
pents of his undertaking. and agrees to yield a pate of 
his dominions in order to pre{erve the reſt. 
2: Had Mithridates filled the throne of 3 he 
Romans would have been undone. ; What a fine ſight 
would it have been, to ſee the inert of that prince 
and Annibal's united, and them in concert executing 
all the reſources of their genius againſt a powerful 
people, whom it was abſolutely neceflary to detiroy, 
or acknowledge for their maſter ! The commonwealth 
of Rome never feared but theſe two men; one of 
whom was born only a private citizen of a ſtate that 
fruſtrated his hopes, and who afterwards could find no 
king that dared to ſecond him. The other was a 
king, but he lived at a time, when all the provinces 
were governed by Roman magiſtrates, and accuſtomed 
to obey, In the heat of his paſſion, he conceived 
vaſt deſigns ;his hopes and reſources were always greater 
than his misfortunes. He carried on a war of forty years 
againſt Sy la, Cotta, Lucullus, and Pompey; but he 
exhauſted his revenues in Greece and Aſia. Whatever 
was che cauſe, he neglected to improve the favour- 
able opportunity which the revolt of the Samnites, 
and 
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and their allies, gave him of carrying his arms into 
the heart of Italy; and only thought of following An- 
nibal's example, when it was impoſſible for him to put 


his deſign in execution. 


The defeat of Antiochus confirmed all nations in 


that wretched policy, which haſtened the loſs of their 
liberty. In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, did Perſeus pre- 
poſterouſly attempt to arm Macedonia; and all the 
world armed againſt him. Pruſias choſe to be only 
a ſpectator of this war. If he was afraid that his 
neutrality would equally offend both parties, he hoped, 
if the Romans proved victorious, to gain them by 
mean compliances ; or if fortune declared in favour 
of ' Perſeus, to obtain pardon from him by means of 
his ſiſter, whom he had taken to wife. Gentius, king 
of Illyricum, and the Rhodians a&ed an equivocal 
part that only creates enemies, which good policy will 
always condemn, and yet is looked upon by men of 


a timorous diſpoſition, as the height of wiſdom, and 


a maſter-piece in the art of government. Without 
effectually aſſiſting Perſeus, which it was their intereſt 
to have done with all their power, or to have ne- 
glected him entirely, they did no more than was barely 
ſufficient to provoke the Romans againſt them. We 
may obſerve the ſame abſurd conduct, followed by 
all the enemies of Rome. Bocchus ſuccoured Jugur- 
tha, when that prince had loſt his kingdom. Tigranes 


behaved in the ſame manner towards Mithridates; 


whereas both of them, as all hiſtorians judiciouſly ob- 
ſerve, ought to have taken this courſe — or not 
at all, ; | 
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BOOK III. 


Argument. The ill uſe which the Romans make of 

. their power. Their boundleſs avarice. In what man- 
ner they loft what conſtituted the ſecurity and great- 
meſs of the commonwealth. The ſtate of the empire 
under Conflantine. The fall of the weſtern empire; 
alſa the weakneſs and final ruin of that of the eaſt. 


N ſuch a general inſenſibility as I have repreſented 

all nations under, the commonwealth of Rome 
would have wanted enemies, and conſequently wars 
to carry on, if it had deferred te take arms: till, pro- 
voked by fome offence. Rome from the beginning 
hag laid it down as an inviolable maxim of govern- 
ment, to grant its protection or mediation to all who 
deſired that favour ; but when it arrived to ſuch a de- 
gree of power as to preſcribe to all its neighbours, 
their readmeſs to obey, ſhewed that it was the depo- 
ſitary of all the rights of -mankipd, and that it be- 
came the dignity of the commonwealth, to erect a 
tribunal, that ſhould determine the diſputes of nations, 
The Romans no longer make war as enemies, but 
arbitrators. Does there, bappen any difference between 
two free nations ? The ſenate ſometimes pronounces 
ſentence without conſulting them, and their ambal- 
fuacdor, followed by legions, with orders. to ſee the de- 
cree put into execution, ſnatches the prey from the 
c nqueror, reinſtates the conquered in their poſſeſſions, 
and gives both to underſtand, that they had a maſter, 
Rome determined the fate of the whole world; the 


kings, princes, ambaſſadors of all nations, appeared 
| there 
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there in quality of ſupplicants, ſometimes to juſtify 
themſelves, and ſometimes to beg favours. 

The Romans would have reſted content with this 
empire, and not made a bad uſe of it, if they had 
preſerved their antient manners; but their conqueſts, 


as I have already taken notice, having inriched them, 


the gold of the whole earth was not able to ſatisfy 
their craving appetite, after that theſe riches had in- 
ſpired them with a taſte of pleaſures. When avarice 
had taken the place of the love of glory in the heart 
of the citizens, the ambition of the commonwealth 
became an inſatiable defire of pillaging and oppreſ- 
ling every thing; and its policy being made ſubſer- 
vient to new paſſions, muſt move by different ſprings 
from what it had done before. As the Romans were 
jealous of the fortune of their allies, they looked upon 
it as ſo much ſtollen from theirs. | | 

In order to plunder the provinces with the better 
grace, it was neceſſary. to aſſume a direct juriſdiction 
over them. The kingdoms of Numidia, Pergamus, 
Cappadocia, and Bythinia, which by the favour of 
Rome had become conſiderable ſtates, were diſſolved. 
As the ſenate {till carried on a kind of commerce with 
thrones, creating, or depoſing kings at pleaſure, king- 


doms had no fixt rule of ſucceſſion. We may here 


recolle& into, what wretched ſtate Macedonia fell by 
the defeat of Perſeus. The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſubjeQs 
were baniſhed, the kingdom, itſelf being divided into 
four provinces, between, which all communication was 
prohibited. The fate of Greece, after, the taking of 

orinth by Mummius, was that of all the allies of 
Rome. Prætors were ſet up in the provinces, who 


thought every thing allowable, becauſe nothing could 


reſiſt them; ſo that, nothing was heard at Rome, _ 


. 
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the news of violences committed by its officers in all 
parts. 

Every country that afforded ae to ſatisfy the 
avarice of the Romans, became an enemy 's country. 
Some princes ſecured the tranquility of their ſub- 
jects, and ſpared themſelves the trouble and fatigue 
of an uſeleſs defence, by naming to the ſucceſſion of 
their kingdoms a commonwealth, powerful and cor- 
rupted enough to commit acts of injuſtice without fear 
'or remorſe. Florus tells us, that the fame of the riches 
of Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, made the Romans paſs | 
a decree ordaining themſclves his heir *. © No matter 
fbr your rights, ſaid. Sylla to Mithridates, obey im- 
855 Plicitiy what is impoſed on you; or make yourſelf 
e ſtronger than we.” Could Brennus, who formerly 
appeared ſuch” a barbarian to. the Romans, for ſaying 
that every thing belonged to the conqueror, ſpeak an- 
woune language ? 

- No nation is able to ſecure "itſelf from the enter. 
prizes and oppreſſions of the Romans. However at- 
Fentive it might be, to farniſh--no pretext of rupture, 
nie crime was 'always' found to lay to its charge, 
for Which it muſt be chaſtifed. Let us only read the 
ſpebch of Manlius, after His return from the expedi- 
tion againſt the Gallogrecians. Furius and Emilius, 
who were his enemies, endeavoured to cauſe a triumph 
to be: denied him, under the pretence, that the war 
he Had ended Was unjuſt? | Manlius, however, eaſily 
eonfounded them, by repreſenting chat the Gauls had 
formefly pilfaged the temple of Delphi, and that 


tis impicty” of " theirs . had not been puniſhed till 
"Fr g then. 


3 e fama erat, ut victor nden po- 
pulus, et dona regna conſuetus, ſocii vivique regis con- 
fſcationem mandaverit. Flo. I. 3. c. 9. 
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then T. If this one paſſage is not deemed enough to 
paint to the life the character of the Romans, we 
may ſee in Juſtin; that they were not aſhamed to 
alledge, as a ſufficient reaſon, for their undertaking the 
defence of the Acarnanians againſt the Ætolians, that 
the anceſtors of the firſt were the only people of 
Greece, who had not ſent troops to the hege « of 'Troy t: 

this was adding raillery to violence. 

When once a nation becomes greatly ſuperior to 
its enemies in frength, it is poſſible for it to be un- 
juſt and deteſted by the whole world, and yet ſucceſs- 
ful in its enterprizes. The whole of hiſtory is but 


too convincing a proof of this ſad truth. We ought 


not therefore to be ſurprized, that the commonwealth 
of Rome, after having artfully paved the way to en- 
flave its allles, and accuſtomed them to be obedient 
fubjects, continued to make new conqueſte, notwith- 
ſtanding the acts of injuſtice and violence it was 

of. But after its domeſtic diviſions began to break out, 
how was it practicable for a government, that could 
not repreſs the ambition of its own citizens, ſtill to 
keep many conquered nations in their duty; and make 
itſelf reſpected by ſtrangers? One would think, that 
the eivil wars which deſtroyed the liberty of the Romans, 
muſt likewiſe have unn WP empire; and yet at 


1 1 ds. i» L 5 - 2 5 the 
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* Delphos, quondam commune e humani generis oracu- 
han: umbilicum orbis terrarum, Galli ſpoliaverunt: nec 
ideo Populus Romauus bis bellum indixit, gut intulit. 
Liv. 1. 38. 5 IC 

we Acarnanes adverſus Atolos 8 Fees Beebe: 
implorantes, obtinuerunt a Romano ſenatu, ut legati 
mitterentur, qui denunciarent Ætolis, præſidia ab urbi- 
bus Acarnaniæ deducerent, paterenturque eſſe liberos, 


qui ſoli quondam adverſus Trojanos, auctores Ooriginis 


ſuæ, auxilia Græcis non miſerint. Tit. Liv. I. 28. 


i 
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the very time, that the commonwealth was going 
to wreck, they repelled and conquered Mithridates, 
and, which was the moſt Aifficult of all their enter- 
Prizes, ſubdued Gaul, checked the Germans, and pene- 
trated even into Britain. 

Rome continued to . becauſe its armies were 
ſtill better diſciplined, and more enured to the hard- 
Tips of war, than thoſe of its enemies; and the vic- 
tories - obtained over theſe, inſpired the provinces that 
had loſt the very idea. of liberty, with a juſt terror. 
If the Roman generals were no longer men of emi- 
nent virtue, they were at leaſt men of great abilities; 
and as thoſe ambitious ſpirits, who aſpired at ſove- 
reignty, found it neceflary to gain a reputation in the 
commonwealth, and by their victories to dazzle the 
eyes of their countrymen, that they might the more 
eaſily be oppreſſed, they took care their charaQers 
ſhould ſuffer no, eclipſe in their ſeveral governmenty 
and Hkewiſe made themſelves reſpected by ſtrangers. 

In ſhort, as the Romans were full of thoſe haughty 
paſſions inſpired by liberty, and the ſucceſs of their 
arms, they, in the midſt of all their vices, preſerved 
ſuch an elevation of ſoul, as to chuſe the man that 
ſhould command them by his merit, which, according 
to them conſiſted wholly in military accompliſhments, 
Had A magiſtrate endeavoured to ſeize the govern- 
ment, by the ſiniſter means of intrigue, he was deemed 
a conſpirator, whom it was an eaſy matter to ruin. Had 
SyUa, that he might the ſooner return to Italy to be 
revenged on Marius's party, made a diſhanonrable 
peace with Mithridates, it is probable his own ſaldiers 
would have refuſed to follow him; and at Rome every 
citizen would have been his. enemy. Cæſar too found 
it neceſſary to conquer Gaul, in order to — his way 


to empir CE. | 
That 
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That emulation, which during the troubles of the 
commonwealth, kept up the reputation of its armies, 
by contributing to the improvement of every accom- 
pliſhment; quite vaniſhed as ſoon as Auguſtus eſtab- 

liſhed a monarchy. I have already * affigned the rea- 
fen why the empire was not rumed by the tyranny 
of Tiberius, Claudius, Caligula, and Nero; and I beg 
leave to obſerve here, that had the flavery impoſed 

on the ſenate and people of Rome, by theſe monſters, 

of men, extended itſelf to the armies, the empire would 
immediately have gone to wreck, as being deprived 
of every thing which gave the commonwealth a fupe- 
riority over its enemies; nor would it have ever en- 
joyed fnch happy times, as it did when: inſpired oy 
the genius of the Scipio's and ZEmilius's, 

As the armies made themſelves feared by the ſac- 
ceilors of Auguftus, and as theſe princes were obliged 
to treat them with the utmoſt Jenity, there ſtill ſub- 

ſiſted in the camp ſomething of the antient republican 
fpirit : the ſoldiers imagined themſelves citizens, as be- 

ing free from oppreflion ; ; and in this confifted the whole 
ſecurity of the empire againſt foreigners, The armies 

being always ftationed on the frontiers, preſerved a 

martial ſpirit, notwithſtanding the decay of diſcipline ; 
and by frequently coming to blos with the barba- 
rians, improved themſelves in many military accom- 
pliſkments. Luxury and eaſe did not enervate them. 

In a word, as che ſoldiers minded their ſexerciſes, t 
wanted only an able general to be able fill to e 

great things. Thus Agricola reduced Britain into a Roman 

province; and Trajan, after having eonquered the 

Dacæ, Armenians, and Parthians, with the kingdoms 


of Aſſyria and Chaldea, Carried his arms to the fron- 
tiers of India. 


Trajan's 
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Trajan' 0 conqueſts diſcovered the extreme weakneſs of 
the empire, and in fact, more ability was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve than acquire them; ſo that Adrian, however accom- 
pliſned a prince, thought proper to abandon them, being 
hardly able to ſupport the weight of ſuch a multiplicity of 
affairs, as the vices and vaſt extent of the empire gave 
riſe to. How was it poſſible to keep remote and power- 
ful nations in their duty, who being only once con- 
quered, were ſtill deſirous and full of hopes to ſhake 
off the yoke; and that too at a time, when the na- 
tions on the Danube and Rhine became daily more 
formidable? The Romans looked upon this unhappy 
ſituation of Adrian as the fatal epocha of their de- 
clining, being perſuaded that the god Terminus, who 
guarded their frontiers, had at laſt withdrawn the pro- 
tection he had hitherto vouchſafed them. __ 

The empire did not long enjoy the ai of 
ſeeing that order, courage, and diſcipline prevail in 
its armies, which had been the effects of the wiſdom 
of Trajan, Adrian, and Marcus Aurelius. No ſooner 
did the armies. diſpoſe of the imperial diadem, than 
the emperors, who were only their ſlaves, made it 
their chief ſtudy to flatter the paſſions of the ſoldiery; 
who ſquandered in debauchery what they had got 
by rapine, or the donations the r were obliged A 
to give them. 

As they were Sther enervated by pleaſures, or be- 
come inſolent by the habit they had acquired of ca- 
balling and forming ſeditions, it was impoſſible to make 
them perform the antient exerciſes, or ſubject them 


to the U Wi war? N.. en formerly places of 
bf = . | ſtr ength, 


1 da Sel the Kienle of the ſoldiers by 
the meaneſt flattery. He was the firſt of the emperors, 
who, by expreſs laws, authorized the relaxation Wy mi- 


lit ay diſcipline, 
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ſtrength, were no longer fortified with ditches and 
ramparts, The arms were thoughr' too heavy, ſo that 
it was neceſſary. to leave off the cuiraſſe and helmet. 
In this generaf decline of diſcipline, military accom-. 
pliſhments were utterly diſregarded. The ſoldiers, who 
were moſt. forward to mutiny and cabal, received the 
rewards due to merit alone; and from the time that 
Intrigue took place of virtue, vice flouriſhed with i im- 
punity, | 

Whilſt the corruption introduced among the oldikty, 
and the bloody wars wherein the armies tore each 
other to pieces, left the empire in a manner without 
defence, there happened a revolution in Scandinavia, 
the European Scythia, and Sarmatia : The earth ſeemed ' 
there to bring forth men. Whether it was, that the 
barbarians, who inhabited theſe vaſt regions, had been 
informed, that there were more fertile countries, and 
Teſs ſevere climates toward the ſouth ; or that the reſt- 
leſs and martial genius, which had always made them 
ſend out colonies to remote countries, was become the 
ruling and general diſpoſition of theſe nations; there 
daily ſwarmed from them armies of various people, 
who laying every thing waſte in their way, poured 
at laſt upon the territories of the empire. Goths, 
 Gepides, Alans, Maſſagetes, Vandals, Sarmatians, and 

Scythians ; nothing was able to reſiſt theſe barbarians, 
whom no danger frightened, and whoſe numbers ſeem 
ed to increaſe by their defeats. All the glory they 
aſpired at, was to load themſelves with booty; and 
the vaſt quanties they carried home with them, ex- 
cited a general emulation. Hence the devaſtations ſuf- 
fered by any of the Roman provinces,” were only the 
forerunners of greater to come. 

Domitian had the meanneſs to ourchinſe peace of 
the Dacæ. Adrian too, in the latter part of his reign, 

| F at 
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at which time the Alans and Maſſagetes made an ir- 
Fuption into Media, Armenia, and Cappadocia, pre- 
vailed on theſe barbarians by preſents, to leave the 
Provinces they had already pillaged : this poſſibly he 
was induced to do, becauſe he durſt not truſt any of 
his generals with forces ſufficient to expel them. Theſe 
pernicious examples were but too much followed by 
Princes void of every principle of honour, or that 
were more ſolicitous to deſtroy a rival to the im- 
penal diadem, than maintain the glory and proſperity 
of the empire. 

When the northern nations * that they could in- 
rich themſelves, merely by intimidating the Romans, 
they daily undertook new enterprizes. But ſuppoſing 
thoſe who contracted with the empire, had been faith- 
ful to their engagements, the puſillanimous conduct of 
the emperors would have been equally deſtructive. A 
ſtate which dath not oppoſe force to its enemies, mul- 
tiplies them, becauſe thereby, it makes itſelf contemp- 
tible, Beſides, as the barbarians formed different na- 
tions, or independant tribes, what was agreed upon 
with one ſet of them, did not bind the reſt ; and ſince 
the whole riches of the empire, would not have been 
ſufficient to ſatisfy one party of them, it being like- 
wile impoſſible to treat with them all, there was 2 


peceflity to make a bold puſh, in order, if poſlible, to 
intimidate them, by exterminating the firſt that ſhould 


pillage a province. | 

The Romans might have tranſported their princi- 
pal forces to the Danube and Rhine, and by that 
means provided for the ſecurity of the countries moſt 
expoſed. to the inſults of theſe barbarians, if there 


had not ariſen at the ſame time a very powerful 


enemy to the empire in Aſia, which kept them from 
leaving their frontiers. on that fide. without a ſufficient 
: guard. 
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guard. The kingdom of Parthia, formerly ſo terri- 
ble, even to the Roman armies g, had begun to loſe its 
reputation after the famous battle wherem the troops 
of Orodes, under the command of Pacorus, were en- 
tirely routed by Ventidius. Phrahates, who mounted 
the throne ſoon afterwards, was far from being a 


proper perſon to raiſe anew the courage of his ſub- 


jects. This cruel, though daſtardly prince, ſaw his 
dominions divided into different parts. The revolu- 
tions too which he had experienced, made him ſo dif- 
fident. of his own fortune, that when Auguſtus went 
into Aſia to regulate affairs there, he by mere threats 
obliged him to return the Roman ſtandards taken from 


_ Crallus and Antony, and to un his own: ſons fop hoſta- 


ges of the peace *. 
A people like the Parthians, * owe their cou- 


rage and ſueceſs more to the ſavageneſs of their man- 


ners 7. than che wiſdom of their policy, could not 
TW ſuffer 


* Rowanis quoque, trinis bellis, per maximos duces, 
florentiſſimis temporibus, ſoli ex omnibus gentibus nan 
pares ſolum, verum etiam victores fuere. Juſtin. I. 41. 

* Finito Hiſpanienfi bello, cum in Syriam ad compo- 
nendum Orientis ſtatum veniſſet, (Auguſtus) metum 
Phrahati incuſſit, ne bellum Parthie vellet inferre. Ita- 
que tota Parthia captivi ex Craſſiano, ſive Antonii ex- 
ercitu recollecti, ſignaque cum his militaria Auguſto 


remiſſa, ſed & filii nepoteſque Phrahatis obſides uguſto 


dati e pluſque Cæſar magnitudine nominis ſui fecit, quam 
armis alius imperator facere potuiſſet. Juſtin. I. 42. 

+ Exercitum non ut aliæ gentes liberorum, fed ma- 
jorem partem ſervorum habent Hos equitare & 
ſagittare magna induſtria .docent —— nec pugnare 
diu poſſunt: cæterum intolerandi forent, ſi quantus his 
impetus eſt, vis tanta & perſeverantia eſſet Carne 


non niñ venatibus quæſita veſcuntur —— ingenia genti 


tumida, 
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ſuffer the leaſt decline without being utterly ruined. 
From vices that produce ferocity, the Parthians paſſed 
to thoſe which enervate, and were finally conquered by 
Trajan. It was not by arms they regained their li- 
berty, but by the gift of Adrian. In a word, their 
monarchy was at length fo reduced, that one mutiny 
was ſufficient to overturn it. A Perſian, called Ar- 
taxerxes, who had great influence in his own coun- 
try, exciting ſome ſeditious mutinies that were not 
ſpeedily enough quelled, the mutineers at length con- 
ceived hopes of throwing off the Parthian yoke T. Ar- 
taban, king of Parthia, was overcome and ſlain in 
battle, which event produced a ſingular change in the 
character of the Perſians. Their victory gave new 
life to their courage ; they thought themſelves capa- 
ble of performing great things, fo that their new mo- 
narchy, no leſs formidable than that of the Parthians 
was contemptible, was animated with a ſpirit of am- 
bition, not inferior to that of the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. 
It looked upon Aſia as its antient domain, treated the 
Romans as uſurpers, and formed the deſign of repelling 
them into Europe. 

If the empire, after having been governed by ſo 
contemptible men as Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabu- 
lus, Maximinus, Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gallus, was 
not ruined under that weak and voluptuous prince 
Galienus, whoſe reign was diſturbed by the revolt of 


1 che armies; it was owing to duns. that the Per- 
fans» 


tumida, ſeditioſa, fraudulenta, procacia — — ſemper 
aut in externos, aut in domeſticos motus inquieti 
Principibus metu non pudore parent. Juſtin. I. 41. 
t This revolution happened in the reign of the em- 
peror Alexander Severus, and year of the chriſtian æra 


226. 
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ſians, willing to preſerve the countries they got into 
their poſſeſſion, extended themſelves by little and little; 
and that the northern nations, who had no idea of 
conqueſts and eſtabliſhments, as yet propoſed to them- 
ſelves no other end in making war, than to carry 
off the ſpoils of the Roman provinces into their fo- 
reſts, 

Under the reigns of the emperors Claudius, Aure- 
lian, and Probus, the empire ſeemed to reſume new 
ſtrength. The firſt obtained ſignal advantages over 
the Goths and Germans ; the ſecond was preſent every 
where, according as the occaſions of the empire re- 
quired. After being victorious on the banks of the 
Danube and Rhine, ' his good fortune followed him 
into Aſia and Egypt. Pr. bus too, after having tri- 
umphed over the barbarians in Dalmatia and Thrace, 
and forcing them to retire on the other ſide of the 
Neker and Elbe, obliged likewiſe the Perſians not to 
diſturb the tranquility of the eaſt. | 

But had the empire even continued to be ruled by 
ſuch able princes, as thoſe I have been ſpeaking of, 
its fall would have been equally certain. What 
kind of victories muſt they be, where all that is gain- 
ed is only a reſpite from being pillaged by the ene- 
my, and which never reimburſe the expence and loſs 
they have occaſioned ? As the empire was weakened 
even by its ſucceſs, it would at laſt have found itſelf un- 
able to acquire more. 

Theſe emperors would not have bein able to 
form what they did, had they mounted the. hoes 
an age later, that is to ſay, after Diocleſian; who, by 
making a new regulation, that the empire ſhould be 
governed for the future, by two emperors and two 
£xſars, had accuſtomed the armies to obey, and there. 
+ / 3 by 
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by confirmed the fortune of his ſuceeſſors . Two 
cauſes contributed to the ſuceeſs of Claudius, Aure- 
lian, and Probus; one is, that the empire, however i 
exhauſted by the calamities it had ſuffered, was not- ; 
withſtanding flill able to furniſh the neceffary expences 7 
for a war; and the other, that it was eaſy for theſe ; | 
princes to raiſe numerous armies. As the condition F 
of a ſoldier, after that the armies diſpoſed of the im- 
perial dignity, was the only happy one; and the taking 
up the profeſſion of arme, was to change the quality 
of a ſlave, for that of an oppreſſor and tyrant, the 
emperor found always more ſoldiers at his diſpoſal than 
he ha uſe fer. „ 
But under the ſueceſſors of -Diocleſian, all the pro- 
vinees were plunged into the moſt deplorable miſery; 
and as the ſoldiers had it no longer in their power 
to depoſe the emperors, plunder the people, and in 
an arbitrary way to force gratifications from their 
maſters, their condition was no longer envied, nor were : 
any willing to carry arms. Galienus had already made f 
a law, prohibiting the ſenators from ſerving in the ar- ; 
mies, and reſtricting them to offices merely civil: this 
was debaſing the ſenate and armies at the ſame time. 
After the reign of Dioclefian, the citizens moſt diſ- 
F#»gwſhed by their birth, were only ambitious of ci- 
vil offices, or to have places at eourt under-ithe em- 
perors, who no ſooner were freed froez the terror of 
being dethroned, than they gave themſelves up te 
effeminacy: As to the people in general, though great- 
ly. oppreſſed with impoſitions and public ſervices, they 
preferred indolence and poverty at home, to the dan- 
gers and fatigues of war. The legions were now 
| _—_ Jars e wholly 
This is a very remarkable epocha in the Roman 
hiſtory, which has been ſufficiently conſidered in Part I, 
Book III. | | | 
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wholly compoſed of men taken from their families 
by force; ſo that, without my taking any notice of 
it, every body muſt ſee, that the armies could not 
but loſe much of the courage they had hitherto pre- 
ſerved, notwithſtanding the decline of difcipline. 

In ſuch unhappy circumſtances, that the emperors 
might not leave the empire expoſed to the inroads 
of its enemies, they entered into a treaty with ſome 
tribes of the barbarians, who, on their part, ſubſiſted 
with ſome difficulty, after the Roman provinces were 
become fo deſolate and exhauſted, as to afford no 
more rich booty to ſatiate their avarice. They at 
firſt took them into their pay for ſome particular ſer- 
vice; and afterwards beſtowed upon them lands with- 
in their own territories, in quality of auxiliaries, 'there- 

by oppoſing them like a bulwark to the other bar- 
barians. It was with the aſſiſtance of the Goths, that 
Diocleſian himſelf reduced Egypt; and that Maximian 
routed the Perſians, penetrated into the kingdom of Sa- 
pores, and compelled that prince to ſue for peace. 

Jornandes obſerves, that without the aid of the bar- 
barians, who fought for the Romans, the emperors 
after Dioclefian could never have formed any conſi- 
derable enterprize ; but it is no leſs certain, that this 
reſource muſt prove fatal to the empire. Theſe auxi- 
liaries preſerved their cuſtoms, their laws, and inde- 
pendency; and the more ſenſible they were of what 
importance their ſervice was, the more deſpicable did 
the emperors appear in their eyes. The untractable- 
neſs of one tribe of them, and the ſavageneſs of others, 
bred continual jealouſies among them. Their quarrels 
were frequent; and if a rupture enſued, what formi- 
dable enemies muſt not theſe barbarians prove to the 
empire, who, being wearied of a wandering life, 


knew the advantage of a ſolid ſettlement, and no longer 
. made 
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made war after the manner of their anceſtors, as hav- 


ing learned the art of conquering from the Roman 


generals themſelves ? 
Such was the ſituation of the empire when Con- 


ſtantine mounted the throne; who, though poſleſled- 


of ſome martial accompliſhments, which he employed 
in ruining his perſonal enemies, and not thoſe of the 
Romans, had none of thoſe qualities that are proper 
for government. He was ſo much the dupe of his 
miniſters and favourites, as to ſee nothing but by their 


means ; and they in return, - mace an ill uſe of this 


weakneſs. His natural reſtleſs temper kept him always 


in action, but frequently without ſucceſs. If at any 


time he was employed about deſigns of importance, 
they were ſuch as his preſumption and vanity had 
dictated, and in the execution of which, he ſhewed 
himſelf to be but an indifferent politician. 


Though many authors have been prodigal in their 


praiſes of this prince, he, notwithſtanding, contributed 


more than any other to haſten the downfal of the 


empire. He increaſed the armies, it is 'true, with ten 
legions, and cauſed ſome forts to be built on the fron- 
tiers; but utterly extinguiſhed the remains of diſcipline 
and courage among the ſoldiers. Before his time, the 
armies were always kept encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, and their conſtant danger and 
exerciſe, had preſerved a ſpirit of valour among them ; 
but after Conſtantine had drawn them off from the 
frontiers, in order to place them in garriſons and cities 
in the heart of the provinces, they were not only bad 
ſubjects, but by the new vices which they contracted in 
their new quarters, became unfit to carry arms. 

The building of a new metropolis, at a time when 
it was ſo difficult to preſerve the old one, ſhewed how 
little he underſtood the intereſt of the empire, Could any 


thing 
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thing be more impolitic than to expend immenſe ſums 
in erecting a ſuperb city, when the empire was ſo ex- 
hauſted, by the many calamities it had ſuffered, as to 
be able with great difficulty to provide for the ſub- 
ſiſtance of its armies ? Byzantium, to which Conſtantine 
gave his own name, became the rival of Rome, or ra- 
ther quite eclipſed it. Italy by this means was hum- 
bled to the loweſt degree. There miſery, in its moſt 
frightful dreſs, reigned in the midſt of half-ruined 
palaces and houſes of pleaſure, which the lords of the 
world had formerly erected. All manner of riches 
centered in the eaſt, becauſe the tribute and commerce 
of the provinces were transferred thither. The weſt, 
however, had the whole ſhock of- the barbarians to 
ſuſtain ; whence, inſtead of weakening it in this manner, 
it ought to have received additional forces. 

Another ftill more miſchievous project of Conſtan- 
tine, was his dividing the empire in a more determi- 
nate manner, than had hitherto been done. His ſuc- 
ceſſors, who were immediately jealous of each other, 
began to look upon their intereits as oppoſite, and in 
a ſhort time, came to an open rupture. 'The emperors 
of the eaſt, fearing to provoke the barbarians to in- 
vade their territories, durſt not ſend any aſſiſtance to 
thoſe of the weſt. They even ſometimes raiſed them 


enemies; and gave the Vandals, Goths, &c. one part 


of their riches, that they might be permitted to ſpend 
the other in pleaſures, at the very time when theſe 
barbarous nations carried their arms into the heart of 
Italy. 

If the obſervation be reaſonable, that mankind would 


then be happy, when philoſophers were at the helm 
of affairs, how flouriſhing muſt the new religion pro- 


feſſed by Conſtantine make the empire, if that grace, 


which had opened his eyes to ſee the errors of pa- 
ganiſm, 
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ganiſm, had triumphed over the vices of his heart? 
But Conſtantine, though a chriſtian, was much inferior 
in virtue to the pagan Marcus Aurelius. 

What the greateſt legiſlators and the wiſeſt philo- 


ers could not effect, that the publication of the 


goſpel had brought about; for Chriftians being raiſed 


above the weakneſſes of human nature, practiſed with 


caſe, what impotent ſtoiciſm only adviſed. So pure 
a religion as chriſtianity, which, at the ſame time thar 
it commanded the practice of every virtue, commu- 


nicated fufficient ſtrength to obey its precepts, ought. 
to have purged the empire of all the corruptions that 
haſtened its fall. One might have expected to ſee none 


but good ſubjects; and that the emperors, who were 
now undeceived in regard to the abſurd apotheoſes, 
which had contributed to make them more wicked, 
would learn that there is a ſupreme being, before whom 
all perſons are upon a level; that the meaneſt of the 
human race were brothers to the higheſt ; that it was 
the duty of individuals to ſacrifice their lives to the 


good of ſociety ; and that nothing is great or wiſe, 


but what is juſt. - 
But att the Chriſtians were lefs attentive to 


their conduct, when their religion became the eſta- 
dliſhed and favourite one. The tranquility they en- 
joyed, made them believe courage leſs neceſſary; and 
from that time, the favours of Conſtantine proved more 
fatal than the perſecutions of his predeceſſors. The 
miniſters of the goſpel, it is true, preſerved the an- 
tient auſterity of manners; but, by I know not what 
prejudice, they would needs aid the work of God by 
human policy; in order to propagate religion more 
ſpeedily, they eaſed its yoke. This condeſcenſion 
made jt impoſſible for them, to convey into the hearts 


of — 9 chat divine morality in its utmoſt pu- 


* 
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rity, whereof they ought to have been the apoſtles. 
By diſguiſing its precepts to others, they extinguiſhed 


their own light; and the vices to which they were too 


indulgent, at length infected themſelves. Pride takes 
the place of humility. They forget, that the goſpel 
commands nothing but gentleneſs, patience and charity. 
Inſtead of continuing to thank God for having been 
choſen to honour him with that worſhip which he 
requires, and praying, that he would open the eyes 
of thoſe who were ſtill in error; the Chriftians called 
the civil power to their aſſiſtance, and ſeemed as if 
they would retaliate upon idolatry the hardſhips it had 
made them ſuffer. Conſtantine cauſed the moſt cele- 
brated temples of the falſe gods to be demoliſhed, pro- 
hiblted facrifiees, and aboliſhed the ſolemnities of tho 
pagan feſtivals, In a ſhort time, the idols were ex- 
poſed to public deriſion; they were mutilated, and 
the imprudent zeal, which eccleſiaſtical writers lay to 
the charge of biſhop Theophilus, in regard to the 
Egyptians, and the famous ſtatue of their god Serapis, 
was but too common.. By thus imbitteting the ſpirits 
of the people, they made them trample the moſt com- 
mon laws of humanity under foot. FTE. 

It would be difficult to paint the Annes | 
duced in the empire by-the two rival religions, whoſe 


votaries mutually looked upon each other as impious 


and ſacrilegious wretehes. Oppreſſions and violences, 
to which they were but too much aceuſtomed by ar- 
bitrary government, became the more frequent, as they 
tmagmed they were only promoting the intereſts of 
religion, when, in truth, they were wholly influenced 
by malice, avarice, and ambition. The pagans tri- 
umphed on account of battles loſt, provinces pillaged, 
or any other public calamity, as the plague, or fa- 
mine; * . either * them to the Chri- 

FI ſtians, 
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| flians, or eſteemed them ſo many ſalutary warnings , 


which at length would touch the hearts of the em- 
perors, and bring them back to the worſhip of thoſe 
gods, who had made the Romans lords of the world. 

To compleat the . misfortune, it. was the pleaſure of 
God to permit, that all who adore the croſs ſhould 
not acknowledge the truth. The Chriſtians were di- 
vided in regard to the moſt eſſential doctrines; and 
each fide being favoured in its turn, by a prince of 

its own communion, waged a cruel war againſt its an- 
tagoniſts, which was no leſs deſtructive of the tempo- 
ral welfare of the empire, * 2 to the prin- 
I of religion *. | 

In ſuch unhappy circumſtances, what delayed the 
entire ruin of the empire for a time, was, that the 
barbarians had turned their arms againſt one another. 
In ſhort, Ermaneric, king of the Goths, would have 
ſubdued the empire, if he had been as ſucceſsful againſt 
it, as he was in Germany. Several hiſtorians have 
compared him to Alexander. He conquered numbers 
of ſtates, the knowledge of moſt of which is now loſt. 
His dominions extended from the Danube to the Bal- 
ric ſea, and comprehended Germany, and the European 
ns * 2g and Sarmatia. 

This prince was ready to invade the provinces of 
the empire with the united forces of the barbarians, 
when an unforeſeen event put a ſtop to his expedi- 
tion. Jornandes relates, that ſome young Huns hunt- 


ing near che Palos: en, en a hind Thich 
| | leaped 


21 take no notice of Talia who did all that the 
moſt refined policy could deviſe, to ruin chriſtianity 
and eftabliſh idolatry. Conſtans favoured the Arians, 
and Jovian the doctrine of the council of Nice. Valens 
made war on the catholics, and Gratian and Valentinian 


en the heretics, &c. 
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leaped into the water, thereby pointing out to them 
a ford through the lake, which till then they looked 
upon as an immenſe and unpaſſable fea, Theſe 
hunters being aſtoniſhed to find land, where they 
thought the world ended, immediately returned home, 
and informed their countrymen of this adventure. 
The curioſity of the Huns was thereby raiſed, and the 
ford, diſcovered by this accident, in a ſhort time be- 
came the road by which their whole nation poured 
into Europe from Aſia. 

They were frightful to behold, having all the fierce- 
neſs of bears and tigers, but little, if we except their 
form, by which they could be denominated men. 
The Huns were looked upon as monſters. by every 
body, and that even at a time, when all nations were 
guilty of the moſt horrid barbarities. In honour. of 
human nature, they denied, that this deſtructive people 
had the ſame origin. with other men. It was given 
out, that they were begotten between demons and 
| thoſe magicians, whom Filimer, the firſt king of the 
Goths, had expelled his dominions, and who had taken 

refuge in the deſarts of Caucaſus. ä 
The. Alipzures, Alcizures, Itamares, 7 Bois 
Alans, and all the nations of European Scythia were 
conquered. Theſe depredations of the Huns had at 
firſt a favourable effect in regard to the empire, as 
the enormous power of the Goths was thereby wea- 
kened; and becauſe the conſternation of Germany was 
ſuch, that they were more intent upon defending them- 
ſelves againſt theſe new enemies, than to invade and 
plunder the Roman provinces. But when the Huns 
were found to be always more and more ſucceſsful 
ſo as at length to be accounted invincible, the bar- 
barians abandoned their habitations, and poured upon 
the territories of the empire, that they might ſhelter 
- _ them 
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themſelves from the flavery with which they: were 
threatened. The Viſtgoths demanded and obtained | 
the lower Moeſia of the emperor Valens, for a place 
of retreat ; and the Vandals, the Suevi, and a tribe of 
the Alans croſſed the Rhine and ſettled themſelves in 
Gaul by right of conqueſt *, 

Hiſtomans a cen us, that Stihieo, the favourite miniſter, 
and conſequently the tyrant of Honorius, being weary 
with reigning under the name of this weak prince, aſ- 
pired at the imperial diadem; and in order to ſecure ſue- 
ceſs to his enterprize, that he invited the Vandals, Alans, 
and Suevi to enter Gaul, after having difpoſed every 
thing in ſuch a way, that the barbarians might eaſily eſta- 
bhiſh themſelves there. This perfidious — add 
they, flattered himſelf, that, in the confuſion which 
this would occafion in the empire, the Romans would 
canfer the crown of Honorius upon himfelf, or his 
fon Eucherins, If Stilico did really form fuch a pro- 

„he muſt have been a man more contemptible, if 
that be poſſible, for the qualities of his head than thoſe 
of his heart; but in regard to this, hiſtory is ſilent. 
Could he imagine, that the Romans would be fools 
enough to puniſh Honorius alone for the ſucceſs of 
the barbarians, when it was well known, that this 
prince was a mere puppit, dreſſed up in the imperial 
ornaments ? ? The a ants; was only guilty of the. faults 

of 

„The Gothe formed only one nation before the 
* of the Huns into Europe. Thoſe who inlra- 
hited the eaſtern provinces: of their country, were called 
Oſtragoths, that is to ſay, the Goths of the Eaſt. Thoſe 
of the wefterly provinces, were called Viſigoths, or Gaths 


of the weſt. But after that the firſt were ſubdued by: 


the Huns, and the latter had taken ſhelter in Moeſia, 
they formed two diſtinct nations. However, as they 


always retained' the memory of their common origin, 


they looked upon each other as brothers, 
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ef his miniſters: of this, every man in the empire 
was ſenſible; and yet they would puniſh the former in 
order to reward the latter. What abſurdity ! 

I can by no means allow of the political views 
attributed to Stilico. On the contrary, in order to 
uſurp the empire, it would have been neceſſary to 
triumph over its enemies. Why not believe, that the 
barbarians who invaded Gaul during his miniſtry, were 
determined to do ſo, becauſe they dreaded the Ro- 
mans leſs than the Huns; and that they eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in their conqueſts, both becauſe Gaul was 
better than Germany, and that in repaffing the Rhine, 
they would have come to blows with the Huns, from 
whom they had fled f. | 
While the Vandals are eſtabliſhing their e 
in Spain, there aroſe a ftorm in Moeſia, that threa- 
tened the capital of the empire itfelf. The Viſigoths, 
to whom Valens had granted an afylum, ſtill pre- 
ſerved their manners, cuſtoms, and laws. This alone 
was ſufficient to render them ſuſpected by princes ac- 
euſtomed to dread every thing, and who were more 
jealous of the reſpect due to their character, as they 
plainly perceived their power diminiſh. | 

There daily happened ſome miſunderſtanding be» 
tween them, and their animoſities were riſen to a great 
height, when a: famine broke out in Moeſia. The 
miniſters of the empire thought it their duty to lay 
bold of fo favourable an opportunity, to extermimate 
the whake nation of the Viltgoths. - The Roman offi 
Cers, _ —— made a cruel uſe of the unhappy 


ſituation 


11 could peoduagd a hundred arguments in juftifi- 
_ cation of Stilico; but what I have ſaid will be thought 
tuſhcient, if I am not miſtaken, by people of judgment. 
This famous.irruption of the Vandals into te * 
pened in the y ear of the chriſtian. „ * 5 


2 
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ſituation of theſe barbarians, by ſelling them at an 
exorbitant price, not only ordinary and wholeſome meat, 
but the fleſh of infected dogs and horſes. To ſuch 
lengths did they carry their cruelty, as to oblige them 
to give a ſlave for one loaf of bread, and ten pounds 
of gold for a lamb. At laſt, they made the diſtreſſed 
Viſigoths exchange their very children for victuals; and 
to ſuch horrid inhumanity, they added another piece 


of villany, which was an attempt to aſſaſſinate all the 


principal men of that nation, who were to be invited to 
a feaſt for this purpoſe. 

The Viſigoths were ſo — at this inhuman 
_ uſage, that they choſe themſelves a king, in order to 
be in a condition to revenge themſelves. In ſhort, 


they had every thing in readineſs to proceed upon 


laying waſte the eaſt, after the example of the Van- 
dals, Alans, and Suevi in the weſt; but Rufinus, 
who had the managment of 1 affairs, took 
a very different courſe from that charged upon Ho- 


norius's miniſter. He pacified the Viſigoths by pre- 


ſents; and, whether it was his intention to get rid 
for ever of theſe dangerous gueſts, or that he only 
wanted to incommode Stilico, who was his perſonal 


enemy *, he prevailed on them to turn their arms againſt 


Italy, e they would find immenſe booty. They 
penetrated as far as Ravenna without reſiſtance, un- 
der the command of their king Alaric. This prince 


propoſed to Honorius, either to blend his ſubjects with 
the Romans, ſo as to make only one people, or by 


battle to decide the fate of the two nations. The 
emperor, 


.3® According to Hiſtorians; Stilico' pretended, that 
Theodoſius, ſurnamed the great, had named him regent 
of the two empires. Hence, ſay they, he had formed 
a deſign of going into the eaſt to EIT, and 
make his own right be — 
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. * knew from the experience of his pre- 
deceſſors, how dangerous it was to contract an alliance 


with the barbarians, or poſſibly deſigning to impoſe 
upon them, eluded Alaric's propoſition, by offering them 


J the property of Spain and Gaul. 


Honorius might have thought himſelf happy in 


| having diverted the Viſigoths from Italy, by the ceſ- 


ſion of two provinces, that were already diſmembered 


from the empire, ſince the Varidals, Suevi, and Alans 


had ſettled therein; but Stilico, thinkihg to ſurprize thein; 
purſued and attacked them at the foot of the Alps. 
The barbarians, who choſe rather to periſh than let 
the perfidiouſneſs of the Roman general go unpuniſh- 


| ed, fought with fury. They cut their enemies in pieces, 
and returning, ſpread themſelves through Italy, marched 
to Rome, attacked, and took it by afſaiilt. 


This fucceſs of the Viſigoths, Vandals, Suevi, A. 
lans, &c. however great in itſelf, yet was not to be 
compared to that of the Huns, when Attila became their 


ſole monarch f. This prince, who for his ability, deſerv- 
ed the admiration of the world, if the devaſtation 
Thich he every where committed, had not made him 


the terror of it, had all the accompliſhments: of a great 
man, but uſed them like a barbarian born, and educated 
among favages. His courage, prudence, cruelty, perfidy, * 
haughtineſs, every quality he was inaſter of, were made 
equally ſubſervient to his ambition. Before his time, 
the barbarians had behaved like adventurers: whoſe 
reſtleſs tempers ſet them upon action, who had no ſet- 
tled deſign in view by making war, who gave over 


"8 6—— 1 a Wh indillerently made 


N. ES + uſe 


+ Attila at firſt FO the ſovereignty with his bro- 
ther Bleda ; but in the year 444 of the chriſtian zraj 


be cauſed this prince to be put to 8 that he might 


enjoy the crown alone; 
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uſe of the firſt means Which fortune threw in their 5 
Way, and attempted every thing, but finiſhed nothing. *I 
Attila, on the contrary, formed a confi ſtent ſcheme of 
"agprandizing himſelf; and became che more formi- 

dable e, as he not only commanded' : a daring, fierce, 


200 well diſciplined, people, but employed | all the ad- 


rern 


rele, that his. ſubtile genius coulg. deyilg. againſt bis 

; "Enemies, | He drew, after him all che arbarous na- 

tions he had conquered. The kings of the Ge pides 
and Oſtrogoths were his miniſters ; 3 and as to the Fog 
of, leſs diſtinguiſhed nations, they were, either r blen 

with the multitude. RA his. courtiers, compoſe ge h. is 


„ 


guards, or. appointed to ſee bis 59 5 executed. Nei- 
;, ther pride, effeminacy, or. any oth Vice ch t Ener- 
vates the mind, had corrupted hie ſavage court, 
becauſe its maſter, . Who was Ale ag le, an took 1 
| a pleaſure in buſineſs, thought he had done nothing þ 
110 promote his glory, ſo long as there remained, any 
nation to ſubdue. A Ades was his palace; he there- 
gave audience to the aml baſadors. of . Pheodoſi and 
„ Valentinian, whom he treats like ſubjects, even before 
he had conquered them *. . 
This, prince would haye ſoon been m c 860 


. whale pr had it not been for his "defeat in ihe 


** 44 


* "conquerors, 4 


-m, ods maſter * "hy Gia Attia's 8. ambaſſadors, 
eee themſebves ta the emperors. .Theodofys IT. 
obliged himſelf to pay Attila yearly a tribute of a thou- 
= - ſand pqunds of gold. 

| ww + Wrede Thanks > in "the number of theſe⸗ A ſe- 

+, veral tribes 0 1 f F 5 1 Armoritans, iti- 

ans, Burgundians, ede l Ariolians, Thetiwns, Celta, 
and Germans, 


* 
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conquerors, however, did not improye , their victory 
by utterly ruining Attila. Poſſibly it was not in their 
power, though ſeveral hiſtorians pretend, that Aetius 
ſpared him, as fearing, it he was entirely cut off, 
. 25 Viſigoths would prove too enterprizing, and even 
attempt to inſlaye the empire, as a reward for having 
delivered it from the Huns. Be this as it will, At- 
tila ſoon recruited his army; and when they thought 
him vanquiſhed, he immediately appeared again more 
formidable than the Viſigoths would have been, had 
he been utterly ruined; He penetrates into Italy, 
Jays all waſte in his way, and Rome owed its ſafety 
only to the prejudice of the barbarians, WhO Tooked 
upon the city as ſacred, and to the tears of pope Leo, 
"whoſe eloquence raiſed Attila's compaſſio. 

1 ſhall not inlarge farther on the calamities of 
the weſtern empire, which daily loſt ſome of its pro- 
vinces. Italy, that had, formerly been twice afk. 
ed, again felt the devaſtations of Genſeric, king of 
the Vandals ; and, Rome itſelf becomes a prey at laſt 
to, Odoacer, king of the Eruli: this prince dethroned 
Auguſtulus, the laft of the emperors of the weſt; and 
.impriſoned him in a fort of Campania ;' but was him- 
ſelf ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of his conqueſts by Theodoric, 
. king of the Oftrogoths x "There is no doubt, but 
che empire of the caſt, would have ſoon ſuffered che 
ſame fate, if upon the death of Attila, the monarchy 
rr IT 


1 There. are reckoned five hundred and three years 
from the time that Octavius received the title of Au- 
guſtus, to that when Auguſtulus loſt the empire; which 
happened in the year of the chriſtian æra 476. 

The monarchy of the Eruli laſted only fourteen years. 
Theodric was the founder of the Gothic empire in 
Italy. Theſe Goths had recovered their independency after | 
the death of Attila, © * | 
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of the Huns had not been divided into ſeveral ſtates, 
independent of each other. The nations who had loſt 
their liberty, recovered it ; they made war on each 
other, and after the example of the barbarians that 
had gone before them, they choſe rather to ſettle 
on the Rhine than the lower Danube. Beſides, the 
north, and the two Scythias were drained of in- 
habitants. 

After ſo many wars, wherein n FEY 
ſands of men had been deſtroyed; the barbarians, 
who no longer crowded one tribe after another, ſoon 
began to be more at eaſe. Their conqueſts ſoftened 
their manners, and gave them a reliſh for a more ſet- 
tled way of living. As to the kingdom of Perſia, | 
whereof I have made mention in the beginning of 
this book, and which at firſt was very formidable 
to the Romans, it was become contemptible to its 
neighbours, or at leaſt could not give them any cauſe 
to be alarmed. The reſolution, courage, and valour, 
with which the revolution had inſpired the Perſians, 
quite diſappeared, when their kings were fixed on the 
throne, and became arbitrary and voluptuous. 

All this happened very ſeaſonably to prevent the 

fall of the eaſtern empire: for being exhauſted by the 
ammenſe tributes paid to the barbarians, it was not 
in condition to maintain fifty thouſand troops; add 
to this, that its armies had always been leſs brave 
and diſciplined, than thoſe of the weſt. As Zeno was 
a flave-to all manner of vices and debaucheries, cruel, 
avaricious, without courage, deſpiſed by his ſubjeRs, 
and had raiſed a terrible proſcription againſt the gran- 
dees of the empire, influenced by the fooliſh hopes 
of cutting off his ſucceſſor, can we ſuppoſe him more 
capable than Auguſtulus to preſerve his crown? Ana- 


Kaſius, his ſucceſſor; was guilty of the ſame * 
| an 
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and beſides, his reign was diſturbed by the continual 
editions of the Eutichians, whom he favoured ; and 
the orthodox, whoſe doctrine he wanted to corrupt. 
Juſtin, who ſucceeded him, was a man of no capacity; 
for even when emperor, he retained a meanneſs of ſoul, 
which he had contracted by an education, becoming the 
moſt ſordid birth. 

It is eaſy to judge, what the fituation of the em- 
pire muſt have been, when Juſtinian came to the 
crown; to which he had opened himſelf a way by 
the infamous aſſaſſination of Vitalian, This prince, 
who was no leſs contemptible than thoſe already 
mentioned, gave himſelf up to be governed by his 
wife Theodora, whom he had taken from the ſtage, 
| Where ſhe had long acted the proſtitute, and who, 
under her imperial purple, retained all the vices of a 
courteſan. He ſold the laws, juſtice, and magiſtra- 
cies *®. Such was Juſtinian, and yet during his reign, 
the empire ſeemed in ſome ſort to recover its almoſt 
extinguiſhed power, by conquering Africa from 2 
Vandals, and Italy from the Goths. 

Theſe conqueſts were the work of Belifarius on 
Narſes ; both great warrjors ; ** poſſeſſed of qualities 


Q 3 proper 


In ſuch colours does Procopius, in his fecret hiſtory, 
paint Juſtinian; though in his other writings, he beſtows 
great elogies on him. The preſident Monteſquieu, in 
his Reflections concerning the cauſes of the grandeur and 
declenſion of the Romans, Chap. 10. declares himſelf in 
favour of the ſecret hiſtory of Procopius, though others 
writers look upon them as a collection of mere calum- 
nies. After having read the reflections of this critic, 
in whom genius and eruditien go hand in hand, one 
cannot help believing, that the legiſlation of Juſtinian 
was a robbery; and that for money, he ſold laws ta 
all who had any occ aſion for ws * 
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Proper to make them reſpetted; feared and loved by the 


ſoldiers ; and both, though the ſubjects of a ſtate where 


virtue was diſregarded, animated by the love of glo- 


ry, of their country, and the public good. In a word, 


Narſes would poſſibly have equalled Beliſarius, if, in- 
ſtead of inviting the Lombards into Italy to be re- 
venged. for the affront he received under the reign 
of Juſtin II. he had been able to conquer his re- 
fentment, deſpiſe his enemies, lament the blindneſs, or 
ingratitude of his maſter, and content himſelf with 
rendering him odious, by patiently bearing with his 
misfortune. | The empire, at this period, preſents us 
with a ſtrange appearance. To judge only by events, 
one would have thought it at the ſame time on the 
brink of ruin, and the height of glory. It triumphs 
in Africa and Italy, becauſe Beliſarius and Narſes 
commanded there. But in Aſia, where its weakneſs 
was ſupported by no foreign aid, it conſents to pay the 
i a yearly tribute of fifty thouſand pounds of 
However great ccomplifments theſe two cele- 
rated generals were maſters of, they would notwith- 
=: never have been able to conquer Africa and 
Italy, with the ſole afliſtance of the empire, if the 
Vandals and Goths had been as wiſe in confirming 
ſettlements, as they were terrible in making conqueſts. 
Procopius deſcribes the Vandals, eſtabliſhed in Africa, 
as a people: wholly abandoned to ſenſuality after the 
death of Genſeric. They ſpent whole days in per- 


Fumed baths, or theatres. Their clothes were gold 
and filyer tiſſue. The moſt elegant and exquiſite luxu- 


ry was introduced at their tables. Their houſes were 
magnificent palaces, and their gardens the moſt deli. 
cious oflble. The Goths too, without being quite 
To cfeminat minate in their manners, had loſt a great * 

0 


8 
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of, their former courage. Italy had ſoftened. their war- 
like diſpoſitions ; ; as aul had corrupted the Vills igoths 
who. conquered the pra; and it is well known with” 
what contempt hiſtorians peak of them . . 

8o far were the barbarians from entertaining any 
thought of 1 incorporating themſelves with the people 
among whom they ſettled, that they robbed them of 
a config erable part. took their fortune +, and quite dver- 
tara the form of their government 1. it they left 


4 then 
* Gre ory. of Tours deſcribes the Goths as cowards. 
* Ut Gotthorum pavere mos eſt cum ſecundum 
40 conſuetud} nem Gotthi terga vertiſſent.” They were 
of a quite different character hen they firſt ſetted in the 
provinces of the empire. 
+ Procopius relates, that Genſeric deprived the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Africa of their lands and . ſlaves. 
that the eſtates of the Vandals were exempt from taxes, 


and on the contrary, that thoſe of the natives were ſa 


Jeaded with them, that it was with much hardſhip and 
labour they could be paid. The Oſtrogoths had ſeized 


2 third of the lands in Italy, In Gaul, the Viſigoths 


had poſſeſſed themſelves : of two thirds of the Hugh, 
and the eee one half, with the third part of 


5 the ſlaves: & 


t When the Barbarians ſettled themſelves in the em- 
pire, they overturned» the form of government eſtabliſh- 
ed by the emperors. It was too complicated for me 


| who as yet had almoſt. no ideas of policy. The Abbe 


du Bos is the rn man; who could perſuade himſelf 


merely ſupp lied the place: of the emperor, without W 
ing any alferadato: in the form of. government; and that 
the Gauls preſerved their ſenates, magiſtrates, and courts 


of juſtice; ; that the cities had a right of making war 


each other; and that they Wl} rail. q the ſamę 
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them the enj oyment of their civil laws, it was either 
through ignorance, or contempt of theſe laws. Be- 
ſides, they eſtabliſhed a ſhocking difference between 
the conquerors and conquered *. To this piece of 
policy it was owing, that the conquerors found them- 
ſelves in an enemy's country, even in the heart of 
their own dominions; for their ſubjects naturally be- 
came the allies and friends of every power, which 
would aſſiſt in cutting off their tyrannicat maſters. 
This was the principal cauſe of the ſudden downfal of ſq 
many of the monarchies eſtabliſhed by the barbarians, 
which ſubſiſted only a few years. It was by means hereof 
that Beliſarjus, with a handful of ſoldiers, could free Africa 


from the Vandals ; 3 for the Ane, inſtead of og 
Ds ing, 


taxes as under the - emperors. - But there is no occa- 
ſion to detain the reader with a * af this 
author. 

By the laws of the Viſigoths, they were reſtrained 
from contracting alliances of marriage with the Romans. 
We may here recolle&t how the French treated the peo- 


ple of Gaul. « $j quis ingenuus Francum aut homi- 


ic nem barbarum occiderit, qui lege ſalica vivit, ſol. 
& 200. culpabilis judicetur. Si Romanus homo poſſeſ- 
« ſor, id eft, qui res in pago ubi commanet proprias 


„ poſſidet, occiſus furerit,. is qui. eum occidiſſe convinci- 


c tur, ſol. 100. culpabilis judicetur. Leg, Sal. Tit. 43, 
& Si Romanus Francum ligaverit fine cauſa, ſol. 30. 
Py culpabilis judicetur. Si autem Francus Romanum li- 
4 gaverit fine 1 — ſol. 15. culpabilis judicetur. Leg. 
ce Sal. Tit. 34. Si quis Ripuarius ad venam Francum 
cc interfecerit, fol. 200. culpabilis judicetur, Si advenam 
% Burgundionem, 160 fol. advenam Romanum, 10g 


| 6c ſol. advenam Alamannum, ſeu Freſionem, vel Baju- 
66 varium, aut Saxonem, 160 ſol. culpabilis judicetur. 
06 Leg. Rip. Tit. 36.“ RE. 
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fing, gave him all the aſſiſtance in their power. They 
carried proviſions into his camp, and looked upon him 
as a deliverer, who would ſoon free them from the yoke 
under which they groaned. 

Both this general and Narſes, who ſucceeded him in 
the government of Italy, gained ſuch advantages, asto 
ruin the empire of the Goths in that country, with forces 
| ſtill leſs conſiderable. It never entered the thoughts of 
theſe barbarians, that the preſervation of Italy de- 
pended upon its furniſhing them with proviſions, and 
conſequently, that agriculture ought by all means to 
be encouraged. Though they were cbliged to fetch 
their grain, and other neceſſaries of life from abroad, 
they never imagined, that they would be undone, ang! 
at the mercy of the firſt power poſſeſſed of ſhipping 
ſufficient to intercept their convoys. Beliſarius began 
his expedition againſt Italy, by the conqueſt of Si- 
cily, as being its granary. His ſhips cruiſed on the 
coaſts of Italy, and by intercepting the proviſions de- 
ſigned to ſupply the Goths, obliged them to abandon 
the maritime places in their poſſeſſion; by which 
means he diſpoſſeſſed them of part of Italy, even be- 
fore his entering it. By improving the terror with 
which he had inſpired; the Goths, he ſoon reduced them 
to beg for peace; whereby they obliged themſelves 
to pay the emperor a yearly tribute of a hundred pounds 
of gold, and to aſſiſt him with their forces, as often 
as he had occaſion for them. Some even pretend, that 
king Theodatus agreed to renounce his crown, and lead 
a private life. 

Nothing is more contemptible than the picture which 
the eaſtern empire now began to exhibit. In it we 
behold a nation, by turns, cruel, avaricious, ſuperſli- 
tious, puſillanimous, paſſionate, and voluptuous; in 
Mort, the ſlave of every vice v ith which arbitrary 


power 
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power is capable of inſpiring. men, who had: ahwayt: 
been the friends of lying, impoſture, and novelty. 
Eonſtantinople is never without factions, and has no 
ſettled rule or principle of action. The throne lies 
open to every uſurper, and is almoſt continually the 
reward of ſome aſſaſſination. Revolutions ſucceed one 
another without intermiſſion, and without having any 
other cauſe, except that reſtleſs temper, which is ak 
ways weary of the- preſent ſituation of affairs, and no 

leſs certain to regret their change. 
The antient taſte of the Greeks. for. philoſophy 
bad degenerated, in the declenſion of their empire, 
into a ridiculous fondneſs for playing the ſophiſts.” 
They communicated this ſpirit ta the. Chriſtian theo- 
logy, by broaching alt the errors into which it is poſ- 
fible for the human mind: to fall, when it lanches 
out beyond the bounds preſcribed it by nature, and 
attempts to ſound the immenſe depths of the wiſdom 
of God. The Greeks therefore, may very well be 
conſidered as a nation of divines. But as religion 
made faith no leſs indiſpenſable than good works to 
falvation, each ſect thought they could not be too 
warm in their controverſies, nor employ too much 
addreſs to promote the truth, whereof they flatter- 
ed themſelves to be alone poſſeſſed. This zeal 
degenerated into uproars, mutinies, and editions. 
Strange blindneſs of mankind ! Each ſect was guilty 
of ſuch violences and unjuſt proceedings to bring 
over its enemies to its communion, as had juſt the con 
trary effect, by making its tenets be abhored. They 
— 74 men wretched in this world, in order to con- 
vert, and fave them from damnation in the next; 
and all this while, thoſe who. exerciſed ſuch a mon- 
Arous charity, never perceived that they damned them- 
BEES | ſelves 
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ſelves, by violating the- fundamental I- vs of the goſpel 
and humanity. 

As theological queſtions were now become affairs 


of ſtate, by reaſon of the diſorders occaſioned by 
them, they ſoon engroſſed the whole attention of the 


government. How "the enemies of the- empire might 


be repelled, is no longer the ſubje&- of debate; bue 


what anſwer to give to an argument. Inſtead of 
making preparations for war, they employed their 
time in drawing up formulas of faith. All is in 
the utmoſt confuſion; for as the emperors would needs 
make themſelves judges in matters of faith, and took 
upon them to pronounce anathemas, excommunicate, 
and regulate the diſcipline of the church; the eccle- 
fiaſtics; on their part, dabbled in politics; and when 
they were denied an audience, they promoted revo. 
lutions, after the example of the armies, ſenate, and 


people, who by turns created emperors. Each party 


ſucceſſively raifes a prince of its own communion to 
the imperial dignity, and made uſe of his power 
to cruſh' its enemies; who no ſooner came into fa. 
vour again, than they with equal ferrour ſhewed their 
Zeal for the glory of God, or what is the ſame thing, 
their vengeance. 

Whilſt the Greeks are a prey to theſe diſorders, 
there aroſe a new enemy againſt them, no leſs for- 
midable than the nations that had deſtroyed the weſtern 
empire. Mahomet, it the beginning of the ſeventh 
— had eltabliſhed a new religion among the 


Arabs ® 
He 


* Mahomet died in 632, Heraclius being then em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. Abubeker, Mahomet's father- 
in-law, ſucceeded him; whoſe reign laſted only two years. 
The next caliph was Omar, whoſe courage and capacity 
raiſed the repntation of the Arabs. 
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He bore the character both of apoſtle and con- 


queror, perſuaded and ſubdued at the ſame time. By 
thus uniting the functions of prince and pontiff, he 
ſet an example to the caliphs, his ſucceſſors, to ex- 
tend his religion and empire by the ſame means which 
had given them birth. This was not all, he pro- 
miſed eternal rewards to thoſe who ſhould loſe their 


lives in fighting againſt infidels, and threatened with 


hell torments, thoſe who continued idle at home, 


unleſs by paying contributions they contributed to the 


charges and ſucceſs of the war. Beſides that the 
Arabians, or Sarrafins *, were naturally brave, and 
able to ſupport the hardſhips of a military life, their 
religion and political government had likewiſe a ten- 
dency to make them a nation of ſoldiers. They ruſh- 
ed with the greater courage to meet dangers, both 
as they believed they ſhould be the martyrs of their 
religion, and becauſe the caliphs had perſuaded them 
that all things were governed by a blind fatality, ſo 
that kuman prudence could nat alter events which were 
determined from eternity, 

The conqueſts of the Sarrafins make one of the 
moſt - extraordinary revolutions recorded in hiſtory ; for 
after having made themſelves maſters of Egypt and 
Paleſtine, and ſubdued Africa, they over-run Aſia, 
poſſeſſed themſelyes of provinces of the empire, Rill 
more important than thoſe already mentioned, and 
quite overthrew the monarchy of the Perſians, No- 
thing ſeemed able to reſiſt them. Even Europe was 


not ſafe : all the world knows, how the Sarraſins eſta. 
bliſhed their empire in Spain, upon the ruins of that 
of the Viſigoths, and even penetrated into the heart 


of France ; and how they conquered Sicily, and made 


them- 


The Arabians are called Sarraſins from Saraca, or 
Saracene, a country of Arabia Felix. 


„ 
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Caſions, had ſettled themſelves in the eaſtern frontiers 
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themſelves dreaded on the Mediterranean, The ra- 


pidity and uninterruption of theſe victories would be 


a miracle, which the Mahometan divines might alledge 
as a proof of Mahomet's miſſion, if the weakneſs of 
the empire of Conſtantinople, and of the greater part 
of the monarchies erected by the barbarians, had nor 
made every thing eaſy to ſo brave and daring a people 
as the Sarraſifis. | | 
Under the reigns of Conſtantine Progonatus and 
Leo of Iſſauria, they had even the boldneſs to attack 
the capital itſelf of the empire. What ſaved it in 
ſuch unfavourable circumſtances, was the Greek fire, 
invented by the celebrated Callinices. As this firs 
burnt in the water itſelf, the Greeks made uſe of it 


to burn their enemies ſhips. It is hard to ſay, whe- 


ther the conſternation or ſurprize of the Arabians 
was. greateſt ; ſo that not daring to put any more to 


ſea, they contented themſelves with making war in - 
the remote provinces of the empire. Victory con- 
ſtantly attended them, while they kept united; where- . 


as by increaſing the number of their caliphs, their repu- 
tation was greatly impaired : their government too be- 
ing military, the caliphs became contemptible, when 
they ceaſed to appear at the head of their armies, and 


command them in perſon. The ſultans, their lieute- 
nants, left them only the title and functions of the chief 


pontiff of their religion; and the domeſtic diviſions of 


theſe new ſovereigns, proved the ſecurity of their neigh- 


bours. | 

The empire began to take breath, when a new power 
ſtarted up in Aſia, whoſe very firſt ſucceſs muſt have 
made the emperors tremble. This was the Turks, a 


people originally of the ſame country with the Huns, 


who, after having ſerved the Greeks on different oc- 


of 
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of the- empire. Towards the end of the..fixth.century 
they r rebelled. againſt Mahomet, ſultan of P. xſia, who 

had created them with cruelty. When this people had 

ꝛonce made, proof of their ſtrength, they ſpread them- 

ſelves all over. Aſia, at firſt with no other deſign than 

£0, plunder. Under the reign. of Conſtantine Monoma- 


28 the. Turks made incurſions as far as the Boſpho- 
The weakneſs of the emperors inſpired them with 


mew courage; ſo.thatnafter having procured a ſplid 


ſettlement all their thoughts were  cmploxed: how they 
hauld aggrandiſe themſelves 

If che-emperors. had knewn .haw, to. * their po- 
icy to. the, deplorable ſituation. of their affairs; if they 


could have diſpenſed with that pride, which the ſucceſ- 


'fors of .Canttantine.; indulged in quality, of _ heirs to the 


-greatpels ofthe. Romans,zin ſhort, could they have renoun- 


.ced all thoughts of univerſal. monarchy, . when the only 
"queſtion. . -was..t6 fave” themſelves. from. being undone. by 
the infidels 3 they poſſibly might have turned to their 
advantage, that; indiſcreet. zeal which armed. all the 
avaſtern nations, in order to deliver the holy land. Theſe 
-ptinees;,rom thegontrary, acted like weak men, to whom 
#the neareſt: danger always appears the greateſt. The 
panfidels.glarmed them,, it is: true; but when they ſaw 
Auchmumcronsranmies of the/ eruſaders approaching Con- 
E-Hantznople the y:Jooked upon them as their molt, for- 
ꝛonnhlablerenemies. Ini reality, it ſnould ſeem, that the 
-ageftern-nations,,who .wvere-already. weary of having a 
ſettled abode, had reſumed the reſtleſs and roving. diſ- 
jor/of6 thew-anceſtors. ' Thoſe engaged in the cru- 
Sfadegwereifilly..enough,-not only to believe that their 
Sexpeditionineas!agreeable- to- God, but to overlook the 
«nw gbvious* obtacles to their deſign. It. never. en- 
wxeredotheryp thoughts, how they. ſhould get to Paleſtine, 


| A ARCS ſubdue, as if they had been per- 


ſuaded, 
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Amaaded, mt fovidence wodldſrepair tlieir blunders by 
conkinual mifacles. Theſe military pilgrims, who were 
"alwiys without ' proviſions, and chreatened with imme- 


Alate deſtfüction, found thetnſelves reduced to- plunder 


- the: pProvinces through Which they marched. -Such-gueſts, 
Vit Hruſt be allowed, "were far from being agreeable ; 
But as dhe effperbrs were by; no means in a conditſen 
to kkep Them dut of Greece, mildneſs and patiencè was 
„the only ly "courſe they could take. » Inſtead' of ĩmpbſing 
upon the people of the welt in relation to cimqueſts, 
which it was probable? they Would never make, they 
" ſRowld Have united ifntereſts/with them *. -'Fhe-empe. 
"'fors,” however, cotild not endure the thoughts of it. 
Ther 'preteiided dignity which"they affected, was in truth 
thing: but pride; that made mem ridiculbus. Im the 
m 5 force, they had recourſe to cunning,: -addreſs} and 
*\Ghichhe ;" Which Was Preciſely he moſt infallible way 
Ito male them conitèmptible in the eyes of the weſtern 
nations, Fhoſe only virtue was an open frankneſsWwhith 


they zu ddubt oed to "he" then prevailing -pirix0of 
Bot ts 


* Ou füntklet are! fall of the uescherzes of thelem- 


"trot it Tegard to th&'/People engaged-inthe-eruſlite ; 


who revenged themſelves by chaſing them- \FronnEbic 
capital. It was natural for tem to imagine That the 


indülgenties which awaited them "in' Paleſtine, wodld 


"be vouChfafed them in* Greece, if, by maKking'thiem- 


* ſelves maſters of Vr ns uh they could* chere Let 
up the rites of the Latin chi rch; and put art end to 


2 . which . made the Greeks no Jefs odidus 
- than 


„The emperors demanded, that thoſe engag ged. in 
the cruſade, ſhould do them homage for the Pos which 


they intended to conquer from the infidels. 
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than the infidels T. The dominion of the Latins in 
Greece, was of ſhort continuance ; but though the em- 
perors recovered their capital, they daily ſaw their ruin 
more certain. Theſe ultramarine wars, in regard to 
which, the people of the weſt were at laſt undeceived, 
ſerved only to inflame the hatred of the infidels againſt 
Chriſtians. They were impatient to revenge themſelves, 
and the empire alone muſt ſuſtain their whole, ſhock. 
In conformity to our holy faith, faid Oſman I. ſultan 
* of the Turks, let us firſt invite the Chriſtian princes, 
4 to receive the religion of the prophet of God: If 
* they reject our invitation, they are to be declared the 
* enemies of God and of truth, whoſe infidelity muſt 
. be conquered by fire and ſword, and they themſelves 
ſubjected to our worſhip, or puniſhed for their ſtub= 
ac bornneſs.” 
The Infidels, wha continued to make Rill new progręſs 
in Aſia, ſoon extended their dominion as far as the Boſ- 
chorus; and the emperors, after begging ſuccours to no 
; Purpoſe in Chriſtendom, were obliged to permit the 
Turks to build forts in Greece; ſo that Conſtantinople, 
ſubjected in a manner to its enemies even before they had 
actually reduced it, fell at laſt by the arms of Ma- 
homet II. 
I There is no queſtion but that a had a great 
hand in the attempts of the cruſaders upon the empire. 
Of this we need no other proof, but the letters of 


Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and emperor elect; the one 


of which is addreſſed to all chriſtians, and the ofher to 

the pope. In the firſt, he ſays, © mänus domini h&c . 
44 operatur ;” but aſſumes a more emphatic tone in- the 
" ſecond. © Amantiſſime pater, vocate cœtum, congre- 
cc gate populum, condonate ſenes & ſugentes wh 
ce ſanctificate diem acceptabilem * Ew Kabils- 


ee endæ unitatis & pacis. 


